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Old-fashioned  societies  strike  back 


THE  Nationwide  Building  So¬ 
ciety  yesterday  cut  its. -mort¬ 
gage  rate  'for.  a  million 
borrowers  in  a  surprise  move 
’  to  boost  the  housing  market 
and  strike  a  blow  for  old- 
fashioned  mutual  societies  as 
its  rivals  -  race  to  become 
banks. 

The  halfpoint  cut  in  the 
home  loan  rate  and  a.  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  the  inter¬ 
est  it  pays  its  five  million 
savers  wfll  cost  die  .  society 
about  half  of  its  £400  million, 
annual  profits: 

The  money  is  being  invested 
in  customer  loyalty  in  the  face 
of  the  recent  merger  mania- 
that  has  brought  £1,000 hand¬ 
outs  to  members  of societies 
that  have  oombined  bar  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  beconje.ptto- 
Bdy  qtio^  coirnpanies.  /  • 

The  Nationwide  wants  to 
persuade  its  membenrthat  fry 
sticking  wih  its  mutual  status 
it  can  use  its  profits  to  offer 
benefits  that.-  cannot  be 


TOMORROW  IN 
THE  TIMES 


By  Robert  Miller 

matched  by  rivals  who  have  to 
account.to  shareholders-  . 

Both  the  Halifax  and  the 
Woolwich  intend  to  convert 
next  year  and  to  give,  their 
savers,  and  borrowers  free 
shares  .worth .  an  average  of 
E900  to  £1,000.  last  night  they. 

.  were  considering  whether  to 
match  or  better  the  Nation¬ 
wide' move,  but  other  lenders' 
will  sooner  or  later  be  forced  to 
follow  suit,  pushing  down  the 
cost  -  of  home  .loans'  to  their  - 
-  lowest  levels  far  thirty  years* . 

Nationwide  borrowers  with  ' 
a  £50,00tf  repayment  mort¬ 
gage  will  be  about  £13  a  month: 
befter  off  when  the  new  stan¬ 
dard-rate  of  6.99  per  cent 
comes  nifoiflfectm  April  This  - 
is  still  not  the  lowest  variable 
rate  on  offer,  howevteiv  and 
there  areipany  discounts  cur 
freed  fates  available  as  lenders 
chase  borrowers/ 

Brian  Davis,  the  Nation: 
wide  chief executive,  said,  that 
if  0tW?  fofftiwifcd  his.soqetyS 
moye,  -aistoners  in  generai 
wcmd  benefit  ;,bjr.about  £2 
bafian.’  have  a  dear 
corimiiinertt'  Je  remain  a 
building  society  because  wer 
beSfeve  that  in  the  long  term" 
oiir:  customers  wfll;  be  better' 
tiff,1*  he  said.  “We  have  no 
outside  shareholders  to  satisfy 
and  so. we  can  afford  ,  to  nm  . 
ourv  business  prudently  on. 
narrower  margins."' .  ■ 

Gecfirey  lister,  the  diief 
executive  ;  .  of  Bradford  .  & 

BSngley.whichhas.a^  . 
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Those  locking  for  a  mortgage' bargain  have  never  had  such  a 
wide  choice.  Offers  include:  ' 

Scarborough  Budding  Sodety.  QiS%  fixed  for  one  year 
Northern  Rock:  1.19%  fixed  untfl  June  97  for  first-time  buyers 
Greenwich:  3.99%  fixed  for  two  years  for  first-time  buyers 
Bradford  &  Bingfey:' 6£5% variable  rate  " 

Direct  Line  6.49%  variable  rate  ;  _ 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland:  6.49%  fixed  for  one  year  on  100%  loan 

Many  societies  are  also. offering  “cashback"  deals,  including: 
Cheshire,  up  to  £30,000,  ^Northern.  Rock,  up  to  £9,000; 
National  &  Provincial*  up  to  £7,500:  Bradford  &  Bingley  and 
-  Alliance  &  Leicester,  up  to  £6,000;  Yorkshire,  up  to  £4,500. 


JOmPRYKBREUTCRS 


to  remain  a  mutual  organis¬ 
ation,  said:  "We  axe.delighled 
that  another  major  building 
•society  has  taken  steps  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of 
-  mutuality  by  passing  on  a 
large  slice  of  future  profits  to¬ 
ils.  members.  No  pic.  banks 
will  be  able  to  reduce  profits  in 
this  way  in  order  to  benefit', 
customers  who  must  take 
:  second  place  to  shareholders.7 
.  ;Rob  Thomas,  building  soci¬ 
eties  Analyst  at  the  City  broker 
UBS,  said:  “The  Nationwide 
move  wfll  make  life  very 
difficult  for  pic  lenders  who 
.  will  look,  uncompetitive. ’The 
stock  market  appeared  to 
agree,  and  bank  shares  were 
down  last  night. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  banks  1 
disagreed.  Peter  Birch,  chief  | 
executive,  of  Abbey  National, 
which  was  the  first  society  to 
convert  to  a  bank  in  J989,  said., 
that  the  latest  mortgage  cuts 
were  a  short-term  marketing 
ploy.  “Tf  is  the  last  gasp  of 
mutuality  and  there  wfllbea: 
fojther  faff-out  of  meigeraancL 
acquisitions."  ' 

•  Michael  'Harden  Of.  the 
Members  for  Conversion  :ac/ 
ticin  group  said  that  building 
.societies  in  general  should 
change  fo.  puofic  status  as  a 
matter  of  poliq*  because  the 
rewards  on  conversion  "would 
beat  any  possible  mutuality 
package  of  bqiefits  that  they 
could  cpmeup  with". 

Pennington,  page  23 


The  Princess  of  Wales  cradles  a  child  suffering  from  cancer  during  her  visit 
yesterday  to  the  hospital  in  Lahore  founded  byner  host  Imran  Khan.  Page  3 

Snowball  rebuke  over  Prince 


By  Alan  Hamilton 


PUPILS  at  Eton  College  have 
been  issued  with  a  stem 
reminder  that  throwing  snow¬ 
balls  near  the  school  is  foritid- 
deo.  after,  an  incident  in 
which  Prince  Wfftiarn  was  set 
upon  by  classmates  and  had 
his  dottles  filled  with  snow. 

A  gang  of  boys  reportedly 
rounded  on  the  Prince.  13,  and 
bombarded  him  with  snow, 
stuffing  it  down  his  back  and 
front  One' pupil  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "We  thought  it  was 
awful  fun;  there  weren't  any 
rules  about  throwing  snow,  so 
it  seemed  perfectly  all  right." 

Yesterday  a  spokeswoman 


for  John  Lewis,  Eton’s  head¬ 
master,  said  the  no-snowball 
rule  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  particular  pupil.  “Every 
time  there  is  snow  the  boys 
are  reminded  that  it  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  throw  snowballs  with¬ 
in  die  school  grounds,  for 
reasons  of  safety.  This  rule 
has  been  in  existence  for  15  or 
20  years." 

Old  Etonians  expressed  dis¬ 
may.  “In  my  day,  the  1950s,  if 
it  snowed,  the  beaks  took  us 
down  to  the  Field  {part  of  the 
college  sports  ground)  and 
organised  proper  snowball 
fights,"  one  said. 


*  fitf 

'Fine,  but  we're  not 
prepared  to  hand 
over  our  arms" 


Peter  Clowes 
freed  after 
four  years  of 
10-year  sentence 

By  Frances  Gibb.  Richard  Ford  and  Kate  Alderson 


PETER  CLOWES,  the  former 
company  director  who  de¬ 
frauded  IS. 000  mostly  elderly 
investors  of  £16  million,  was 
freed  on  parole  yesterday  after 
serving  only  four  years  of  a 
ten-year  jail  term. 

The  release  was  ordered  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  “re¬ 
luctantly"  bowed  to  a  Parole 
Board  recommendation  which 
he  said  he  was  bound  by  law 
to  accept. 

Last  night  Michael  How¬ 
ard's  decision  provoked  anger 
among  investors  who  lost 
between  £10.000  and  £150.000 
when  Barlow  Gowes  Interna¬ 
tional  collapsed  in  1988.  owing 
investors  £190  million.  They 
said  Gowes  should  have 
served  the  full  ten  years. 

The  investors  had  put  their 
savings  in  what  seemed  like  a 
safe  haven  of  gilt-edged  gov¬ 
ernment  securities  and  the 
collapse  cost  the  Government 
£150  million  in  compensation. 

Karen  Reynolds,  who  with 
her  husband  invested  £45,000 
awarded  in  a  medical  negli¬ 
gence  case,  said:  “Serving  just 
four  years  is  no  come-uppance 
for  what  he  did.  The  judicial 
system  is  not  fair.” 

George  Bleazard.  who  set 
up  an  action  group  after  losing 
£10,000  of  his  pension  money, 
.said:  “Gowes  has  served  four 
years  and  1  don't  believe  that 
is  sufficient  for  such  a  massive 
fraud.  For  18  months  we  lost 
our  life  savings  and  the  stress 
of  not  knowing  if  we  would 
ever  see  the  money  again  was 
intolerable." 

Gowes.  52.  of  Aldington, 
Cheshire,  was  jailed  for  fraud 
and  theft  in  1992  after  a  seven- 
month  trial  that  cost  more 
than  £6  million  in  legal  aid. 

Customers  were  told  that 
their  money  was  being  invest¬ 
ed  in  government  stock,  but 
much  of  it  was  used  to  finance 
a  life  of  luxuiy,  including  a 
French  chfoeau  and  vineyard, 
a  yacht,  to p-of-th e-range  cars 
and  a  luxury  home. 

Gowes  was  sentenced 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
1991.  which  said  that  prisoners 
could  be  considered  for  parole 
a  third  of  the  way  through 
their  sentence.  Now.  half  the 
sentence  must  be  served  be¬ 
fore  parole  is  considered. 

Clowes’  release  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  High  Court 


where  his  lawyers  were  em¬ 
barking  on  a  move  to  have  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Parole  Board 
committed  to  prison  for  failing 
to  meet  a  deadline  of  last 
Tuesday  for  a  decision. 

The  legal  moves  — 
described  by  Mr  Justice  Jowilt 
as  “misconceived"  and  “quite 
improper"  —  were  dropped 
when  Gowes's  lawyers  heard 
that  the  board  had  reversed  an 
earlier  decision  and  recom¬ 
mended  release.  He  refused  to 
award  costs. 

The  Parole  Board  originally 
refused  Gowes  parole  last 
July  and  the  High  Court 
refused  him  leave  to  challenge 
tiie  decision,  upholding  the 
board's  view  that  he  needed 
more  time  to  come  to  terms 


M 


>■  '***■  : 


Clowes  yesterday:  “I've 
served  my  sentence" 

with  his  guilt  and  "examine 
his  atitude  to  dishonesty".  But 
in  October  he  went  to  five 
Court  of  Appeal  to  overturn 
the  ruling.  Before  the  case 
came  to  trial,  his  lawyers  and 
the  Home  Office  agreed  that 
the  Parole  Board  would  recon¬ 
sider  tlie  case  before  Tuesday. 

Yesterday  Clowes,  who  was 
on  resettlement  leave  from 
Sudbury  Prison.  Derbyshire, 
said:  “Tne  main  thing  is  that  I 
have  served  my  sentence, 
hopefully  with  dignity.”  He 
said  that  after  his  release  he 
would  continue  to  seek  to  get 
his  conviction  for  theft  and 
fraud  overturned,  adding:  “I 
believe  that  my  case  is  taking 
on  a  political  dimension  that 
has  been  unhealthy". 

He  will  be  now  subject  to  a 
supervision  programme  and 
is  is  barred  from  holding  any 
directorship  until  2007. 


Scott  accuses  ministers  of  distortion  I  University  club  votes  for  women 


By  Pmuxp  Webstkk 
POLITICAL  EDITOR 

SIR  RICHARD  SCOTT  dra- 
'  matically  entered  the  political 
battle  over  his  report  on  the 
arms-to-Iraq  affair  last  night 
by  accusing  ministers  of  selec¬ 
tively  quoting  his  remarks  to 
support  their  claims  that  the 
report  had  clewed  them. 

In  a  surprising  twist,  Chris¬ 
topher  Muttukumaru,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Scott  inquiry,  wrote 
to  Ian  Lang;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  suggesting 


that  words  used  fry  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  at  his  post-publication 
press  conference  —  words 
subsequently  seized  on  by 
ministers  to  bade  their  daim 
that  there  had  been  no  con¬ 
spiracy  —  had  been  taken  out 
of  context. 

:  Clearly  implying  that  the 
judge  is  unhappy  with  the  way 
ministers,  including  John  Ma¬ 
jor,  have  seized  on  an  answer 
he  gave  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Mr  Muttukumaru  says 
in  his  letter  that  “out  of  context 
one-line  answers"  are  no  sub¬ 


stitute  for  Sir  Richard's  con¬ 
sidered  views  in  his  report. 
Robin  Cook,-  the  shadow  For¬ 
eign  Secretary,  said  last  night 
that  Mr  Muttukumaru^  letter 
revealed  that  the  “Govern¬ 
ment's  distortion  of  the  Scott 
report  is  starting  to  unravel". 

The  judge's  unexpected  in¬ 
tervention  gave  a  big  boost  to 
the  Opposition  parties,  which 
are  trying  to  the  Scott 
affair  bailing  untfl  Monday’s 
debate  in  the  Gxnmons.  TYie 
.  intervention  came  as  Labour 
claimed  to  have  forced 


Kenneth  Clarke  to  admit  that 
William  Waldegrave  had  mis¬ 
led  MP!s  over  the  affair. 

A  letter  from  the  Chancellor 
to  Andrew  Smith,  the  shadow 
Chief  Secretary,  appeared  to 
accept  that  ms  deputy  did 
mislead  Parliament,  although 
not  intentionally.' 

Mr  Lang  won  strong  back¬ 
ing  from  Toiy  MRs  for  his 
handling  of  the  Government’s 
Continued  on  page  2.  col  5 

Philip  Howard,  page  16 
Letters,  page  17 


By  David  Charter 

EDUCATION  CORRESPONDENT 

NEARLY  two  centuries  of 
clubland  tradition  ended  yes¬ 
terday  when  male  members  of 
the  United  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Gub  voted 
to  ad  mil  women  on  equal 
terms. 

The  latest  battle  for  wom¬ 
ens’  rights  in  London's  Pail 
Mall  began  when  David  But¬ 
ler.  Fellow  of  Nuffield  College, 
Oxford,  whose  great  grandfa¬ 
ther  George  helped  found  the 
dub  in  IS30,  announced  his 


resignation  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times  in  January  last  year. 
Days  later  69  heads  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  colleges  also 
left  the  club  in  protest 

The  result  of  a  postal  ballot 
of  the  3,333  full  members 
declared  yesterday  was  in  fav¬ 
our  of  opening  the  oak-pan¬ 
elled  doors  to  women  by  2.012 
votes  to  345.  Sir  Bryan 
Nicholson,  dub  chairman, 
said  the  result  was  “over¬ 
whelming"  and  hoped  the  club 
would  progress  into  the  centu¬ 
ry  with  “renewed  vigour". 

Mr  Butler's  wife  Marilyn 


Butler,  the  Rector  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  said  last 
night:  “We  are  both  very 
pleased.  Obviously,  it  is  a 
great  dub  with  a  great  history 
and  it  should  not  have  been  in 
this  position." 

The  club  said  71  per  cent  of 
members  voted.  The  last  bal¬ 
lot,  in  1993,  was  also  in  favour 
but  was  dedared  void  under 
club  rules  because  only  49  per 
cent  of  members  voted.  There 
are  currently  500  women 
associate  members  who  are 
banned  from  the  members 
bar. 
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Diane  Abbott  (Labour. 
Hackney  N  &  Stoke 
Newington):  "The  un¬ 
employment  rate  for  black 
males  between  the  age  of  IS 
and  24  is  60  per  cent.  That  is 
the  official  figure:  the  actual 
figure  is  much  higher." 

Jacques  Arnold  (C.  Grave- 
sham):  "Will  the  hon  lady  give 
way?  She  asked  for  it’’ 

Ms  Abbott:  "Not  from  you. 
sweetheart." 

There  are  days,  and  yester¬ 
day  was  one.  when  picking  the 
funny  bits  from  the  previous 
nights  Hansard  provides  the 
only  relief  from  a  mood  of 
despair  about  the  work  of 
Parliament.  Thursday's  de¬ 


spair  was  provoked  not  by  the 
continuing  futile,  overblown 
exchanges  between  John  Ma¬ 
jor  and  Tony  Blair  about  the 
Scott  report  The  posturing 
here  (on  both  sides)  is  simply 
tedious.  We  just  switch  off. 

Nor  was  my  despair  pro¬ 
voked  by  any  great  issue  of 
principle,  any  deception,  any 
huge  mistake,  any  shocking 
dereliction  of  duty.  Politics 
would  be  more  interesting  if 
these  were  more  common. 

No.  the  bleak  mood  arose 
perhaps  from  weariness 
alone:  from  reporting  one 
idiotic  scrap  too  many.  As  T 
watched  MPs  discussing  the 
foundering  of  the  Sea  Em- 


POLITICAL  SKETCH 


press  in  Milford  Haven,  some¬ 
thing  snapped. 

The  Opposition  strove  to 
rum  this  into  a  party  political 
matter.  Though,  as  MPs 
spoke,  the  promised  inquiry 
had  not  even  begun,  ministers 
were  accused  already  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  deception,  one  MP 
demanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  "say  sorry".  • 

The  latter's  promise  of  an 
urgent  and  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  was  called  ‘appallingly 


complacent".  MPs  who  had 
come  only  yesterday  to  the 
complexities  of  five  centuries’ 
law  and  practice  of  marine 
salvage.  MPs  who  could  not 
distinguish  between  port  and 
starboard  and  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  tides,  tugs  and  tow- 
lines  would  hardly  fill  one  side 
of  a  small  ejection  leaflet,  l?apr 
in  with  opinions  as' firm,  and 
language  as  violent,  as  their 
heads  were  empty. 

Speeches  in  the  Commons 


are  almost  never  quoted  ver¬ 
batim  at  any  length  these 
days,  the  news  media  res- 
•  fricting  ourselves  to  the  sort  of 
bitosize  chunk*  for  butterfly 
minds  we  suppose  our  readers 
to  prefer  and  which,  if  we 
persist  in  providing  nothing 
else,  they  will  learn  to  expect 
and  politicians  will  learn  to 


the  Labour  Party:  They  be¬ 
have  as  it  seems  we  expect  an 
Opposition  to,  and  as,  if  they 
lose  the  next  general  election, 
the  Tories  will  study,  behave 
too.' 

The  Minister  for  Transport 
in  London  (Mr  Steven  Nor- 
1 ris,  f.  “One  of  foe  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  .Opposition.  Is  the 


heard  from  [an  hon-Member]. 
His  speech  could  be 
summarised  by  the' glorious 


woman  can 

thesort  of  phrase  of  winch  the-  .  j 

be  sterilised 


deliver.  Here,  however,  uncut-  opportunity  to  criticise  with- 
except  that  I  have  omitted  foe*  out  the  slightest-  sense  .of 


Major  rekindles  talks 
as  summit  hopes  rise 


By  Arthur  Leathley  and  Richard  Ford 


JOHN  MAJOR  began  a  fresh 
round  .of  talks  with  senior 
politicians  last  night  as  he 
sought  to  break  the  deadlock 
in  reaching  a  political  settle¬ 
ment  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  initiative  came  as  it  was 
disclosed  that  foe  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  had  been  advised  before 
the  Docklands  bombing  that 
foe  IRA  had  developed  a  new 
mortar  device  and  was  mov¬ 
ing  weapons  around. 

The  Prime  Minister  unex¬ 
pectedly  arranged  a  string  of 
meetings  with  Unionist  and 
nationalist  leaders,  raising  ex¬ 
pectations  that  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  early  summit  with 
John  Bruton,  the  Irish  Prime 
Minister. 

David  Trimble,  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leader,  met  Mr  Ma¬ 
jor  just  4S  hours  after  foe  two 
last  held  discussions,  while 
John  Hume,  leader  of  foe 
Social  Democratic  and  Lab¬ 


our  Party,  joined  Michael 
Aneram,  the  Northern  Ireland 
Minister,  for  talks. 

Downing  Street  played 
down  talk  of  an  imminent 
breakthrough,  but  Irish  politi¬ 
cians  said  that  the  new  phase 
of  talks  "offered  grounds  for 
optimism".  Talks  between  foe 
two  Prime  Ministers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  place  next  week. 

The  new  round  of  discus¬ 
sions  came  as  Sir  Patrick 
Mayhew,  the  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  Secretary,  underlined 
that  the  Government  was 
open  to  discussions  on  issues 
including  referendums,  elec¬ 
tions  to  an  assembly  and 
intensive  “proximity  talks”  to 
bring  the  parties  together. 

Irish  sources  suggested  that 
Sir  Patrick's  acceptance  of  foe 
possibility  of  all-party  talks 
was  a  significant  step  from 
earlier  ministerial  suggestions 
that  such  a  plan  was  “prema- 
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Mitchell:  meeting  today 

ture".  The  new  talks  began  on 
the  eve  of  today's  meeting 
between  Mr  Major  and 
George  Mitchell,  who  chaired 
the  three-man  international 
commission  that  drew  up 
plans  for  disarming  the 
paramilitaries  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Senator  Mitchell,  in 
London  in  his  rale  as  an 
intermediary  in  foe  Bosnian 


Ulster  police  watchdog  split 


By  Nicholas  Watt 

THE  Northern  Ireland  Police 
Authority  passed  motions  of 
no  confidence  in  two  of  its 
leading  members  who  want  to 
make  the  RUC  more  accept¬ 
able  to  nationalists. 

Sir  Patrick  Mayhew,  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary, 
expressed  disappointment  yes^ 
terday  at  Wednesday  night’s 
decision.  David  Cook,  the 


chairman  of  the  authority,  and 
Chris  Ryder,  who  both  want 
the  RUC  to  examine  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  flying  the  Union  Flag 
over  police  stations,  insisted 
that  they  would  not  resign.  Sir 
Patrick  told  the  Commons  that 
it  was  a  "thousand  pities"  that 
the  authority  wasx  split 
The  dispute  goes  to  the  heart 
of  policing  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land.  Unionists  are  opposed  to 
reforming  the  RUC  because 


they  say  it  has  a  proud 
tradition  of  resisting  terror¬ 
ism.  Nationalists  say  that  the 
RUC  is  unacceptable  in  its 
present  form  because  it  is  too 
closely  linked  with  the  Union¬ 
ist  community. 

The  motions,  which  were 
tabled  by  Sheila  Davidson,  a 
public  relations  executive,  said 
that  Mr  Ryder  and  Mr  Cook 
had  undermined  the  body  by 
discussing  its  work  in  public 
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names  of  the  two  Labour  MPs 
criticised,  is  an  extract  from  a- 
debate  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Steven  Norris  expresses  it 
better  than  I  can.  I  omit  the 
names  of  his  targets  because 
my  purpose  is  not  to. criticise 


responsibility.  It  has  often 
been  asserted  that  the  less 
knowledge  of  a  subject  an 
Opposition  Member  has,  the 
better  be  is  able  to  set  out  an 
array  of  inrelevandes  tangled 
together  to  form  sane  basis  of 
an  argument  Thar  is  what  we 


•V  vf"’’-- 


peace  process,  said  last  night 
that  President  Clinton  was  not 
yet  considering  moves  to  ban 
Sinn  Fein  from  raising  funds 
in  America  after  the  collapse 
of  the  IRA  ceasefire. 

It  was  also  disclosed  in  a 
report  published  last  night 
that  Michael  Howard,  the 
Hontt  Secretary,  was  advised 
to  maintain  sweeping  laws  to 
combat  terrorism  even  .before 
die  IRA  ended,  its  17-mnmh 
ceasefire. 

He  was  given  warning  three 
weeks  before  the  IRA  attack  aT 
Docklands  that  terrorist  org¬ 
anisations  remained  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  ever,  had  developed  a 
new  mortar  device  and  were 
moving  arms  around  North¬ 
ern  Ireland. 

Paramilitary  organisations 
continued  to  intimidate  jurors 
and  witnesses,  force  traders  id 
pay  protection  money  and 
carried  out  robberies  to  raise 
funds,  the  annual  review  of 
the  Prevention  of  Terrorism 
Act  said.  John  Rowe.  QC. 
author  of  the  review,  urged 
Mr  Howard  to  retain  the 
power  to  exdude  individuals 
from  England  and  Wales. 

Bertie  Ahem,  foe  leader  of 
Ireland's  main  opposition  par¬ 
ty.  Fianna  Fail,  last  night  held 
his  first  meeting  with  Gerry 
Adams  since  the  collapse  of 
the  IRA  ceasefire.  Mr  Ahem 
described  the  meeting  at  Dub¬ 
lin  Castle,  which  lasted  more 
than  two  hours,  as  one  of  his 
frankest  encounters,  with  Sinn 
Fein.-  T" 

i  i  ■ .  . 
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Ursula  Gregory:  she  claimed  shortlist  was  racist 

White  teacher 
wins  race  case 


By  Russell  Jenkins  ’ 

r  .  "*  •  *  * 

A  TEACHER  who  dasmfed 
that  Lafobefo  Council  fejtxted 
her  job  application  lieUK&£ 
she  -was  white  has  'won'*# 
case  for  racial  discriminatioh. 

Ursula  Gregory  took  the 
south  London  council  to  an 
industrial  tribunal  when  she 
failed  to  gel  on  a  shortlist  of 
six  for  a  full-time  post  teach¬ 
ing  basic  mathematics  to  a 
class  made  up  of  ethnic  mi¬ 
norities.  She  was  told  she  did 
not  know  enough  about  equal 
opportunities,  although  she 
lud  been  doing  the  job  as  a 
temporary  tutor  at  foe  Fem- 
dale  Centre,  run  by  Lambeth’s 
community  education  service, 
without  complaint. 

Mrs  Gregory,  from  Swin¬ 
don.  said  she  was  delighted 
by  the  tribunal's  17-page  judg¬ 
ment  She  will  team  on  Mon¬ 
day  whether  she  is  to  receive 
financial  compensation.  She 
said:  “I  am  very  pleased  and 
vindicated." 

The  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality,  which  had  support¬ 
ed  Mrs  Gregory’s  daim,  wel¬ 
come  the  derision  as  impor¬ 


tant  “This  should  act  as  a 
reminder  to  all  employers  that 
applications  should  only  be 
considered  on  relevant  and 
jobrelaled  criteria."  It  said 

Mrs  Gregory  had  churned 
at  the  tribunal  hearing  in 
Croydon  in  September  that 
she  was  at  least  as  good  as 
some  of  those  shortlisted  and 
could  find  no  other  explana¬ 
tion  other  than  that  she  was 
being  discriminated  against 
on  the  ground  of  race. 

She  was  one  of  29  people  — 
eight  white  and  foe  others 
black  or  Asian  —  to  apply  for 
the  post  After  interviews  for 
the  job  in  January  1993.  the 
final  shortlist  consisted  of  five 
black  applicants  and  a  Welsh 
woman.  The  job  went  to  a 
blade  man. 

The  council  told  foe  tribu¬ 
nal  that  Mrs  Gregory  was 
turned  down  because  she  had 
failed  to  show  sufficient  un¬ 
derstanding  of  equal  opportu¬ 
nities  issues.  Monica  Jones,  a 
member  of  the  selection  pan¬ 
el,  said:  “Her  useof  words  like 
‘immigrant’ was  emotive.  And 
she  didn’t  explore  the  issue  of  I 
innerd  ty  deprivation."  j 


just  is  not -soon  enough’.  It  is 
-  thesort  of. phrase  of  which  the ' 
Opposition are  extraordinari¬ 
ly  fond,  and  I  let  it  lie  on  the 
record  In  aD  its  ludicrousness 
for others.to judge..  ..  .. 

“I  have  some  experience  of 
:  (another  hen  Member]  uri 
safety  matters.  He  is  foe  sort 
of  nian  who  would  terrify  the 
average  adult  at  foe-prospect 

of  erasing  a  road,  such,  is  his  . 
fixation  with'  turning  ariy  tnd- 
dent  into  a  crisis,  any  crisis^ 
"  into  a  drama,  and  any  drama 
.  ’inter a  political  event." 

Toty  feud 
on  single 
currency 
reopens 

By  Nicholas  Wood 

THE  fragile  Tory  truce -over  a 
single  currency  came  under 
strain  last  night  afro*  one  .of 
John  Majors  ministers  had . 
defied  him  ty  speaking  public¬ 
ly  in  favour  of  economic  and 
.  monetary  union. 

..  Euro-sceptics  reacted  a n- 
■  grily  to  the  remarks  by  Antho¬ 
ny  Nelson,  a  Trade  Minister, 
who  called  for  a  greater  “clam¬ 
our"  from  business  for  the 
scheme  and  said  that  a  single 
market  would  work  best  with 
a  single  currency.  Sceptics 
insisted  that  he  had  breached 
the  Prime  Minister's  ban  on 
“speculative  debate"  about  a 
single  currency.  “If  one  of  our  j 
ministers  had  said  this,  he  I 
would,  .  be  out,”  one_ 
rightwinger  declared. 

John  Redwood,  the  former 
Cabinet  minister,  said:  “1  am 
extremely  surprised  fay  this 
ministerial  statement  It  is 
way  out  oCline  with  the  Prime 
Minister^  sensible  views 
about  how  divisive  the  single 
currency  scheme  is  becoming 
in  Europe."  \ 

Fending  was  renewed  after 
a  transcript  was  published  of 
remarks  made  by  Mr  Nelson 
at  foe  World  Economic  Forum 
in  Davos.  Switzerland  at  foe 
beginning  of  the,  month:  He 
told  foe  meeting  that  it  was 
“undeniable  that  a  single  mar¬ 
ket  must  work:  Best  with  a 
single  currency”. .  ■  • 

He  equated  a  single  curren¬ 
cy  with ;  "progress"  and  ac¬ 
cused  sceptics  of :  trying  to 
persuade  their  fellow  country-, 
men  that  they  would  be  better 
off  keeping  foe  pound  and 
being  paid  -in  a  currency 
“which  has  been  devaluing 
year  by  year".  He  added: 
“How  is  it  that  they  [sceptics] 
can  ride  under  a  banner  which 
proclaims. ‘poor  but  free’." 

Mr  Nelson’S  officials  de¬ 
fended  hisrenuuks  last  night, 
saying  that  they  had.  been 
made  under  “Chatham  House 
rules",  meaning  tharthey  were 
not  to  be  reported.  They  said 
that  their  minister  had  been 
speaking  off  foe  cuff  and  had 
not  put  out  a  text.  .  '  .  , 

'  Downing  Street  officials 
said  foai  Mir  Nelson's  speech 
had  to  be  sem  in  the  context  xrf 
his  solid  support  for  die  collec¬ 
tive  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  But  they  would  nor  be 
drawn  oh  whether  Mr  Nelson 
had  defied  foe  Cabinet  gag¬ 
ging  order. 


A  woman  has  won  her  legal 
fight  to  haw  her  autistic 
daughter  sterilised.  A  judge 
at  Edinburgh’s  Court  of  SeS- 
'  Sion  backed  her  daim  that 

'  pregnancy  would  be  “devas¬ 
tating"  tor  her  3£year«ld 

daughter,  and  that  she  could 
not  Se  trusted  to  take  contra¬ 
ceptives  indefinitely. 

The  ruling  was  attacked  by 
camp  aieners  for  the  menially 
disabled  Who  said  there  was 
no  evidence  that  foe  woman 
was  sexually  active. .  It  is  foe 
first  such  order  in  Scotland 
in  a  case  where  .sterilisation 
was  opposed. 

The  68-year-old  mother, 
who  cannot  be  named,  told 
the  court  that  her  daughter 
had  been  on  the  Pill  since  she 
was  13  and  feared  she  might 
suffer  ill-effects  from  perma¬ 
nent  use.  . 

Red  tape  surplus 

Britain  has  created  more  red  . 
tape  while  implementing 
Brussels  directives  than  any 
nrtiw  member  of  the  EU' 
except  Germany,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  European 
Commission.  The  Govern¬ 
ment's  Deregulation  Task 
Force  has  identified  1.000 
pieces  of  unnecessary  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  a  ’Cabinet  Office 
spokesman  said:  “It  is  not  as 
bad  as  you  might  think.  You 
actually  need  a  regulation  to 
get’ rid  of  a  regulation.  We 
are  beginning  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  number  of 
unnecessary  regulations." 

Bloom’s  closure 

Bloom's,  one  of  foe  most  fam¬ 
ous  Jewish  landmarks  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  has 
dosed  after  75  years.  The 
Whitechapel -restaurant  shut 
last  week  after  a  big  fall  in 
turnover  and  losing  £500,000 
in  four  years.  According  to 
die  Jewish  Chronicle  today. 
Bloom’s  destiny  was  made  25 
years  ago  with  the  departure 
of  most  bfthr  remaining  Jew¬ 
ish  resident  from  the  area, 
and  it  bad  only  survived  be¬ 
cause  it  was.  on  a  road  to  tire 
suburbs,  and  near  the  City.  It 
-may  have  been  hit  by  the 
introdndion  of  a  .“red  route". 

Panorama  wins 

The  BBC  won-  a  record.  12 
awards  at  the  the  Hdyal 
Television  Society's  annual 
journalism  and  sports 
awards  last  night,  including 
two  for  its  Panorama  inter¬ 
view  with  die  .  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  .was  named 
interview  of  the  year.  Martin 
Bashir,  theintervfewer,  was 
journalist  of  the  year.  Chan¬ 
nel  4  dominated  foe  current 
affairs  awards,  with  lire  Dy¬ 
ing  Room,  about  children 
bring  left  to  die  at  Chinese 
orphanages,  taking  foe  inter* 
national  .  current  affairs 
award. 


Prime  Minister  pleads  with 
Thurnham  to  stay  in  party 


By  Philip  Webster  and  Jill  Sherman 


THE  Prime  Minister  mode  a 
final  attempt  last  night  to 
prevent  his  Commons  major¬ 
ity  from  slipping  to  two  with  a 
personal  appeal  to  Peter 
Thurnham  to  stay  in  the 
parliamentary  party. 

Mr  Thurnham.  MP  for 
Bolton  NE,  irritated  at  various 
aspects  of  the  Government's 
recent  performance,  including 
its  response  to  the  Scott  report, 
will  announce  today  whether 
he  is  resigning  the  whip  to  sit 
in  the  Commons  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Conservative. 

Although  that  means  he  will 
support  the  Government  on 


most  issues  it  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  rely  on  him.  and  he 
would  be  treated  officially  as  a 
minority  party.  The  result,  on 
paper,  would  be  to  halve  the 
Government's  majority  to 
two.  This  would  drop  to  one  if 
it  loses  the  Staffordshire  South 
East  by-election. 

Mr  Thumham’s  main 
grievance  with  the  Tories  has 
been  the  derision  of  the  local 
party  in  the  Westmorland 
&  Lonsdale  constituency, 
where  he  live,  not  even  to 
interview  him  for  the  seat 
what  Michael  J opting,  the 
sitting  MP.  announced  he  was 


standing  downl  Mr 
Thurnham  had  already  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  standing 
down  from  his  present  seat, 
where  he  has  a  185  majority 
over  Labour. 

He  has  had  meetings  with 
party  whips  and  ministers  this 
week,  including  William 
WaJdegrave  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Lyell,  the  two  most  strongly 
criticised  in  the  Scott  report, 
but  they  have  apparently 
failed  to  change  his  mind. 

It  appeared  last  night  that 
he  would  again  consult  his 
constituency  chairman  before 
an  announcement 


Asylum  plea 

Muhammad  al-Mass'tiri,  the 
Saudi  dissident  launched  his 
appeal  against  deportation' 
from  Britain  yesterday, 
claiming  foal  his  safety  would 
be  threatened  if  he  was  sent 
to  Dominica.  The  49-year-old 
professor  alleged  at  the  Im¬ 
migration  Appellate  Author¬ 
ity  bearing  that  foe  British 
Government  wanted  to  expel 
him  to  protect  its  commercial 
relationship  with  Saiidi  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  that  he  would  be  a 
“  reluctant  pioneer"  if  he  was 
forced  to  become  the  first 
person  to  seek  asylum  in 
Dominica. 

New  ball  game 

The  former  Scotland  rugby 
captain  Gavin  Hastings  hac 
switched  to  American  foot¬ 
ball  becoming  kicker  for  the 
Scottish  Claymores.  Has¬ 
tings.  34.  will  fly  to  America 
with  the  squad  next  month 
for  a  trial  to  play  in  foe  1990 
World  league.  The  kicker  is 
on  die  field  for  only  a  few 
minutes  of  each  match.  “I 
know  how  to  kick  a  ball"  he 
said..  “The  technique  is  pot 
going  to  be  dramatically  dif¬ 
ferent”  The  Claymores  hope 
that  his  popularity  will  dou¬ 
ble  (heir  usual  9.000  crowd. 


Scott  accuses  ministers  of  distortion 
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response  to  the  Scott  report  when  he 
appeared  before  the  1922  Committee  last 
night.  But  at  least  one  MP,  Quentin 
Davies  (Stamford),  expressed  reserva¬ 
tions.  and  there  could  be  a  handful  of 
Tory  rebels  in  Monday]*  debate. 

The  judge’s  intervention  was  prompted 
by  the  way  ministers  have  consistently 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  there  was  no 
conspiracy  and  no  cover  up,  even  though 
the  report  contains  no  such  statement. 

At  his  press  conference  last  Thursday, 
however.  Sir  Richard  was  asked  if  it 
would  be  a  fair  summary  to  say  that  there 
had  been  no  conspiracy  and  no  cover  up. 
Initially  he  replied:  “1  think  that  is  a  fair 
summary  ."  But  he  went  on  to  qualify  his 


answer.  "Any  soundbite  answer.  =  any 
suiranaiy  one-line  answer  is  bound  to  be 
a  distortion  of  what  1  have  taken  care  to 
express  in  foe  report."  he  said. 

The  judge  is  apparently  irritated 
because  ministers  have  relied  on  unly  the 
first  part  of  his-  answer.  Mr 
Muttokumaru’s  letter  says  Sir  Richard’s 
answers  “are  bring  selectively  used” 
adding:  "Throughout  foe  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Sir  Richard  invited  questioners  to 
read  the  report  if  they  wanted  to  know  his 
view  on  foe  subjects  put  to  him." 

In  the  Commons,  yesterday.  Tony  Blair 
seized  on  Mr  Clarke's  apparent  admis¬ 
sion  that  Mr  Waldegrave  had  misled 
Parliament  This  related  but  separate  row 
centres  on  a  Treasury  press  release  about 


the  report  s  contents  which  Labour  daim^ 
wrongly  daimed  that  Mr  Waldegrave 

Parliament.  aa*u*ttal 
Mr  Clarke  yesterday  accepted  that  the 
statement  was  wrong,  saying:  “William 
and  l  are  both  dear  that  foe  word 
-iSI^nt3(SaUy  should  have  preceded  'mis- 
Equally,  it  is  quite  dear  from  the 
context  that  this  was  a  drafting  error . . . 
Tne  question  being  addressed  was  wheth- 
Scatt  aw*  WflKam 

Waldegrave  intentionally  misled  Parlia-  ** 

?I^Lvf^-press  notice  rightly  says,  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  plainly  ‘no’.” 

Philip  Howard,  page  16 
Letters,  page  17 
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as  Princess  sees  young  cancer  victims  on  controversial  Imran  visit 


"‘"isn  ; 


was  not  there  at  all 

■  By  Alan Hamilton  iniondon  and  Zahjr  Hussaintn  Lahore 


VISIBLY  moved  by  die  dis¬ 
tress  of  young  patients  but 
seemingly-  ohfivious  to  the 
political  -controversy-  sur¬ 
rounding  heir  presence.-  the 
Princess  erf  Wales-  yesterday 
toured  Imran  Khan's  cancer' 
•  hospital  in  Lahore.' 

Tension  between  the  hospt- 
-  tal  authorities  and  the  Paki- 
■-  stani  government  was  appar¬ 
ent  dining  the  Princess^  tour, 
as  part  of  her  jaivate  visit  to 
Pakistan- at  the  invitation  of 
the  aountrys  .former  cricket 
captain. 

Twenty  plainclothes  sec¬ 
urity  officers  assigned  by  the 
local  authority,  to  guard  the 
Princess  were  refused  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  hospital  when  she 
arrived  and  were  asked  by  Dr 
Nousherwan  Burki.  the  clin¬ 
ic's  chi  ef_  executive,  to  leave 
the  building.  Unusually,  no 
official  government  represen- 


Moved;  the  Princess  . 

.  at  the  hospital 

have  accused'lmran  of  using 
the-  visit  -of  the  self-styled 
•‘Queen  of  Hearts"  for  his 
own  ends.  He  has  announced 


tative  accompanied  the  Prin-  plans  to  form  a  political  party 
cess,  and her  visit  reedved  no  in.  opposition  to  Benarir 
coverage  from  Pakistan’s  Bhutto,  the  Prime  Minister, 
state-run  television  and  radio.  Imran  and  his  British  wife 
Officials  and  comraenjators  Jemima,.. daughter,  of  the  5- 

Prince’s  temple  visit 


By  Ruth  Gledhhx,  religion  correspondent 


THE  Prince  of  Wales  will 
visit  a  new  Hindu  temple  in 
London,  the  first  and  largest 
traditional  temple  outside 
India,  next  week. 

He  vriD  spend  an  hour  and 
a  half  at  the  ornate  £12 
m  Alton  Swaminariryaii  Hui- 
dn  temple  at  Neasdcn,  north 
London,  in  a  visit  winch  has- 
been  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  Hindu  community  and 
criticised  by  the  cvangdkal 
Church  Society. 

Hindus  have  been  travel¬ 
ling  from  fhnnqgfraat  .the. 
country  to  visit  nuprafit 


fee  temple  since  it  opened 
last  Angnst  ft  is  also  deeply 
involved  in  education  pro-, 
grammes  for  young  Hindus 
and.  in.  social-  care  pro¬ 
grammes  for  alL - 

•  Rwriringtiam  Palarf  mid 

feie  visit  to  the  temple  was 
bong  organised  in  response 
to  an  iimfation.  “This; is  an 
'opportunity  to  visit  what  I 
understand  is  fee  most 
prominent  Hindu  temple  in 
Britain  and  tosee  something 
of  the  rrifigkras  and  enjtural 
fife  of  fee  Hindu  commnn- 
ity,"  a  spokesman  said.  . 


pander  Sir  James  Gold  smith, 
insisted  feat'  the  Princess’s 
visit  was  purely  humanitar¬ 
ian.  and  to  help  raise  funds 
for  fee  hospital.  Imran  him¬ 
self  criticised  fee  Pakistani 
-  government-  for  foiling  to 
support  the  hosphaL  The 
Princess  travelled  to  Pakistan 
in  Sir  Jamesls  aircraft. 

.  Wearing  traditional  local 
dress  of  long  shirt  and  baggy 
trousers,  she  displayed  barely 
concealed  grief  as  she  toured 
wards  erf  fee  Shankar 
Khanura  clinic,  founded  by 
Imran  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  who  died  of  cancer. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she 
met  Adrian  Rovena,  a  young 
cancer  victim  facing  amputa¬ 
tion  of  both  legs  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  his  life-  "What 
■  can  we  do  to  save  his  lifer*  the 
Princess  asked  doctors  and 
fee  boy's  mother. 

The  Princess  looked  grim 
as  fee  emerged  from  fee 
hospital,  which  treates  8.000 
patients  a  year  and  is  run 
entirely  on  voluntary  dona- 
.  ;  tions.  She  looked  much  more 
relaxed  when,  accompanied 
by  Imran,  his  wife  and  his 
mother-in-law,  Annabel 
.Goldsmith,  she  attended  a 
party  to  celebrate  Eid.  the 
Muslim  festival  marking  fee 
.end  of  Ramadan.  In  accor¬ 
dance  wife  Islamic  custom, 
fee  covered  her  head  with  a 
scarf  when  a  verse  of  the 
Koran,  was  read. 
v  “The  visit  probably  provid¬ 
ed  an  emotional  outlet  for  fee 
Princess,  who  'is  passing 
through  a  difficult  time."  one 
woman  staff  member  of  the 
hospital  said.  Last  night  the 
Princess  was  90  minutes  late 
for  a .  £200-a-bead  fundrais¬ 
ing  dinner  at  the  hospital. 
Most  of  the  500  guests  were 
businessmen  and  friends  of 
.Imran  Khan,  -  including 
Wasim  Akram,  Palawan’s 
cricket  captain.  . 


■  ‘  . v 
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By  Robin  Young  ■ 

THE  last  survivor  of  the 
Dominid  dan,  at  the  centre  erf 
one  of  the  most  sensational 
and  mysterious  murder  cases 
of  fee  1950s,  has  died  in 
hospitaL 

Gustave  Dominid,  who 
died  at  fee  age  of  76,  claimed 
in  August  1952  to  have  stum¬ 
bled  across  the  bodies  of  three 
British  holidaymakers.  The 
discovery  led  to  one  of  the 
most  tortuous  of  French  mur¬ 
der  investigations,  which  re¬ 
mains  unresolved. 

The  victims  ,  were  Sir  Jade 
Drummond,  a  nutritional  ex¬ 
pert  and  former,  senior  scien¬ 
tific  adviser  to  fee  British 
Government,  his  wife  Ann 
and  their  daughter  Elizabeth. 
The  Drummonds,  on  holiday 
from  their  home  in  Notting¬ 
ham,  had  been  camping  over¬ 
night  on  land  owned  py  fee 
Dominicis,  a  family  of  peasant 
farmers,  at  Lurs,  near  Digne- 
les-Bains  in  Provence. 

Sir  Jade.  61.  and  his  wife,  46,. 
had  been  shot  Their  daugh¬ 
ter.  10.  had  been  battered,  to 
death  with  a  rifle  butt.  Suspi¬ 
cion  immediately  feflon  the 
Dominicis  but  of  the  17  adults 
in  the  family,  Gustave,  fee 


Gustave:  his  evidence 
sent  father  to  prison ' 

youngest  son  and  then  33.  was 
the  only  one  who  would  talk. , 
Gustave,  who  wasafleged  to 
have  told  someone  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  that  Elizabeth 
was  still  breathing  when  he 
found  her,  was  sentenced  to 
two  months  in  prison  for 
“depraved  indffierence’’  in 
failing  to  give  heir  Assistance. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
interrogation,  Gustave  broke 
down  and  said  feat  fee  mur¬ 
derer  was  his  father.  Gaston, 
patriarch of  ..  the  dan,  then 


aged  75. -Gustave’s  allegation 
was  later  backed  by  his  broth¬ 
er  Clovis,  but  fern  Gustave 
retracted  his.  evidence,  reaf¬ 
firmed  it,  and  retracted  it 
again  before  a  trial  which 
became  one  ufthe  most  sensa¬ 
tional  France  bad  known. 

The  affair,  during  which 
Gaston  made  a  confession, 
also  later  retracted,  saying 
that  he  had  kflled  the  Drum¬ 
monds  because  Sir  Jack  had 
surprised  him  embracing 
Lady  Drummond,  gripped  fee 
country.  At  erne  point  Gaston 
tried  to  commit  suicide  during 
a  reenactment  of  fee  murder 
by  leaping  into  a  ravine.’ ;  • 

Regarded  by  some  as  a 
monster  and  nicknamed  fee 
Wild  Boar  of  La  Grande  Terre 
—  the  name  of  his  farm  — 
Gaston  was  seen  by  others  as 
a  dignified  old  man  who  could 
not  possibly  have  turned  triple 
killer  so  late  in  life. 

Sir  Jack’s  position  as  a 
government  adviser  led  to 
speculation  that  foreign, 
agents  might  have  been  in¬ 
volved.  Another  theory  was 
feat  his  connections  with  the 
wartime  resistance  in  fee  area 
were  somehow  involved. 

Gaston  Dominid  was  found 
guilty  at  the  end  of  an  ll-day 


The  Princess  with  Imran  and  Jemima  Khan,  left,  and  Lady  Annabel,  right  the  authorities  claim  her  visit  has  a  political  motive 

Designers  hope  to  cash  in  on  latest  fashion 


By  Andrew  Pierce 

THE  Princess  of  Wales,  wearing 
Bond  Street’s  version  of  fee  tradition¬ 
al  Pakistani  national  costume;  could 
start  a  new  fashion  trend  leading 
designers  said  last  night 
Mass-produced  versions  of  fee 
Princess’s  shimmering  pink  silk 
sholwor  komeez  —  loose-fitting  trou¬ 
sers,  long  shirt  and  dupatta  wrapped 
around  her  neck  —  sell  for  as  little  as 
£15  in  fee  East  End  of  London.  The 
Princess’s  outfit  made  by  the  leading 
British  designer  Catherine  Walker, 
cost  about  a  hundred  times  as  much 
and  was  more  chic  than  conservative. 

-  Pakistani  political  commentators, 
who  have  criticised  her  derision  to 
visit  Imran  Khan,  a  political  oppo¬ 


nent  of  fee  Prime  Minister,  Benazir 
Bhutto,  praised  her  taste  m  haute 
couture  She  had  learnt  from  the 
mistake  of  her  last  visit  to  Pakistan  in 
1991  when  she  offended  some  Mus¬ 
lims  by  walking  around  Lahore’s 
ancient  Badshahi  Mosque  in  a  dress 
that  revealed  her  knees.  Jemima 
Khan,  wife  of  Imran  Khan,  wore  a 
similar  creation  to  fee  Princess  yester¬ 
day,  but  adhered  to  strict  Muslim 
tradition  by  covering  her  hair. 

Zandra  Rhodes,  a  leading  British 
designer  of  Eastern  silk  and  chiffon 
costumes,  believed  there  would  be  a 
knock-on  effect  in  Britain.  Speaking 
from  her  home  in  California,  where 
Princess  Diana's  taste  in  fashion  was 
once  again  dominating  the  television 
news,  Ms  Rhodes  said:  “Princess 


Diana  looks  elegant  in  whatever  she 
wears.  Whenever  I  go  to  India  or 
Pakistan  I  always  wear  a  shalwar 
komeez.  They  are  cool,  practical  and 
please  your  hosts.  1  suspect  now  that 
she  has  been  photographed  wearing 
one.  the  Princess,  who  is  something  of 
a  role  model,  could  start  a  big  trend." 

Leading  fashion  sellers  in  London 
agreed.  A  photo  spread  of  models 
wearing  shalwar  komeez  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  recent  issue  of  Vogue.  At 
Yazz  International,  in  Baker  Street, 
central  London,  similar  outfits  sell  for 
between  £300  and  £600. 

The  Pakistani  shop  sells  fee  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  designers;  including 
Maheen  and  Tahiun  TahiDiani,  who 
designed  outfits  for  Jemima  Khan's 
wedding.  Its  most  expensive  designs 


cost  more  than  £3,000.  Alaya  Khan, 
who  runs  fee  business,  said:  The 
shalwar  kameez  makes  women  feel 
so  feminine  because  it  is  soft  and 
flowing.  They  are  becoming  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  Britain  (hat  women  even  wear 
them  as  wedding  suits. 

"The  colours  this  year  are  pasteL 
pinks  and  lime  green.  1  thought 
Princess  Diana  looked  beautiful.  She 
is  a  wonderful  advertisement  for  our 
national  costume.” 

For  those  on  a  more  modest 
income,  however,  fee  Pakistani  High 
Commission  in  London  recommends 
shops  near  Upton  Park,  fee  home  of 
West  Ham  Football  Club.  They  cost 
as  little  as  £15.  Or  you  could  try 
Wembley  or  Southall.  Plenty  there  to 
choose  from."  fee  receptionist  said. 


Road-rage  attacker  left 
me  sobbing  in  street 


Sir  Jack  Drummond  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Gustave  claimed  he  stumbled  across  their  bodies 


trial  in  1954,  in  fee  course  of 
which  members  of  the  family 
shouted  accusations  against 
each  other  across  fee  court 
The  old  man  was  sentenced  to 
be  guillotined  and  was.  held 
uniter  death  sentence  for  three 
years,  but  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  disquiet  about  the  con¬ 
flicting  evidence,  gaps  in  the 
prosecution  case  and  alleged 
partiality  by  the  judge. 

In  1957  Dominid  was  re¬ 
prieved  and  given  a  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment  instead. 
In  i960,  eight  years  after  the 

Ss,  he  was  pardoned  on 
e  Day  by  President  de 
Gaulle  and  released.  He  left 
prison  frail  and  walking  wife 
sticks,  but  still  vowing  that  he 
.  would  find  the  real  murderer. 
The  local  council  protested 


against  his  being  allowed  to 
return  to  the  area  where  his 
supposed  crime  had  been 
committed,  and  his  family 
remained  divided,  but  the  old 
man  continued  to  give  inter¬ 
views  protesting  his  innocence 
and  demanding  a  retrial.  He 
died  in  1965. 

A  further  twist  came  wife 
the  alleged  confessions  of  a 
German.  Wflhelm  Bartowski. 
who  was  claimed  to  have  told 
British  Special  Investigation 
Branch  officers  that  be  and 
three  colleagues  had  mur¬ 
dered  the  Drummonds  during 
a  robbeiy. 

Gustave  died  in  hospital  in 
Digne-les-Bains.  and  was  bur¬ 
ied  yesterday  in  the  Milage 
cemetery  at  Peyruis,  where 
his  father  also  lies. 


EMMA  WILKINS,  a  Times  re¬ 
porter.  right,  yesterday  be¬ 
came  another  victim  of  road 
rage.  She  describes  how  a 
minor  traffic  accident  escalat¬ 
ed  into  a  violent  assault. 

It  was  10.15am,  I  was  late  for 
work,  and  fee  traffic  along  the 
Chelsea  Embankment  was 
moving  like  glue.  As  the  car 
ahead  slowed  to  a  halt,  I  was 
forced  to  brake.  The  car  be¬ 
hind  never  made  it. 

There  was  a  dull  thud.  I 
looked  in  my  rear-view  mirror 
and  was  reassured  to  see  that 
the  driver  was  a  woman.  She 
had  distinctive  red  hair. 

There  was  no  damage  to 
either  vehicle.  But  the  other 
driver,  probably  m  her  forties, 
leapt  out  of  her  car  incoherent 
with  rage,  unleashing  a  volley 
of  four-letter  words.  1  got  out 
to  face  her.  initially  too  sur¬ 
prised  to  be  scared. 

“Look  what  you  have  done 
to  my  car."  she  screamed.  1 
looked.  Nothing.  The  collision 
had  not  even  dislodged  fee 
snow  from  her  car’s  bonnet. 
She  swept  fee  snow  off  and 
pointed  toil  again:  “LOOK  AT 
IT!"  It  was  immaculate. 

Having  suggested  calmly 
that  we  exchange  addresses,  I 


F-myna  Wilkins:  dreads 
driving  after  incident 

pointed  out  that  she  had  gone 
into  my  car  —  it  was  her  fault. 

She  lunged  at  me.  grabbed 
my  hair,  and  tried  to  smash 
my  face  on  to  the  bonnet  of  her 
car.  She  was  screaming  at  me: 
“F"’"r  look  at  it!" 

I  broke  free,  ran  to  my  car 
and  dialled  999  on  my  mobile 
telephone  and  said  what  was 
happening.  My  attacker  ran  at 
me  again  and  tried  to  snatch 
the  phone  away. 

I  ran  towards  a  stationary 
cab  with  two  passengers  in¬ 


side,  banged  on  the  window 
and  begged  for  help.  “Sony, 
love.”  fee  driver  said,  pulling 
away.  I  tried  to  flag  down  a 
motorcyclist.  He  did  not  stop. 
A  cydisr  ignored  my  plea  for 
help.  I  rang  the  police  again, 
sobbing  down  the  phone. 

The  assailant  came  at  me 
again  and  bit  me  on  the  face 
above  my  right  eyebrow.  J 
could  smell  alcohol  on  her 
breath. 

People  began  to  appear  on 
the  scene.  A  man  in  his  fifties 
had  seen  everything  from  his 
flat  and  had  telephoned  fee 
police.  The  woman  sped  off  in 
her  white  estate  car.  I  took 
down  her  registration 
number. 

The  police  arrived  within 
minutes.  One  officer  said  that 
if  fee  skin  on  my  fare  had  been 
broken  1  would  have  needed 
an  HIV  test.  1  was  shaking 
and  went  into  deep  shock.  I 
dread  driving  again. 

The  AA  said  only  a  few  cases 
of  road  rage  went  as  far  as 
physical  assault  but  that  fee 
problem  had  been  increasing. 
A  recent  survey  showed  that 
90  per  cent  of  drivers  had 
experienced  degrees  of  road 
rage,  from  obscene  gestures  to 
physical  assault. 
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Tanker  inquiry  to  focus 
on  salvage  operation 


By  Nick  Nuttall  environment  correspondent 


AN  INDEPENDENT  inquiry 
into  the  Sea  Empress  accident 
was  ordered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  yesterday  as  its  senior 
marine  pollution  expert  said 
oil  pollution  could  damage  the 
Welsh  coast  for  a  decade. 

Sir  George  Young,  the 
Transport  Secretary,  told  the 
Commons  that  the  inquiry  by 
the  Marine  Accident  Investi¬ 
gation  Branch  would  look  into 
the  salvage  operations  on  the 
tanker  as  well  as  the  reasons 
for  the  accident,  which  led  to 
most  of  the  cargo  of  147,000 
tonnes  leaking  into  inlets  and 
coastal  waters.  The  inquiry 
was  criticised  as  "not  an 
adequate  response"  by  Clare 
Short,  Shadow  Transport  Sec¬ 
retary,  who  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recall  Lord  Donaldson 
of  Lymington,  who  conducted 
an  inquiry  after  the  1993  Braer 
disaster  off  Shetland. 

Last  night  the  slick,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sheen  and  patches  of 
heavy  oil.  was  estimated  to  be 
60  miles  long,  stretching  from 
Worms  Head  off  the  Gower 
Peninsula,  a  National  Trust 
area,  to  Ramsey  Island,  north 
of  Milford  Haven  and  a  Royal 


Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  reserve.  Experts  said 
that  it  covered  240  miles  of 
meandering  coastline. 

David  Bed  bo  rough,  chief 
scientist  at  the  Department  of 

Transport's  marine  pollution 
control  unit  said:  “In  terms  of 
ecological  recovery,  it  will  now 
depend  on  the  energy  of  the 
coastal  system.  Very  exposed 
coastlines  can  expect  recovery 
in  two  years."  Quieter,  calmer 
areas  such  as  eel  grass  sites 
where  sea  bass  spawned,  salt 
marshes  and  mudflats  where 
shellfish  and  other  ’  marine 
organisms  lived,  could  take  a 
decade  to  recover. 

Michael  Hislop.  general 
manager  of  Milford  Haven 
Port  Authority,  said  that  with 
hindsight  it  might  have  been 
better  to  leave  the  Sea  Em¬ 
press  where  she  had  initially 
settled  rather  than  trying  to 
refloat  her.  The  initial  refloat¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  last  week 
made  matters  worse  by 
putting  the  tanker  into  a  deep 
pool  on  the  sea  bed.  With 
heavy  water  seeping  into  her 
tanks,  she  became  immobile 
until  sufficient  compressed  air 


Sir  George;  announced 
an  independent  inquiry 

to  lighten  her  load  could  be 
pumped  on  board. 

,But  Stephen  Dennison  of 
the  Cory  Salvage  Company, 
one  or  the  firms  involved  in  the 
salvage,  rejected  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  engine  room  could 
have  flooded  and  the  Sea 
Empress  would  have  been  lost 
if  it  had  stayed  on  the  rocks 
during  the  storms,  he  said. 

Ministers  will  be  under 
pressure  to  consider  putting  a 
dedicated  coastguard  tug  on 


24-hour  standby  at  Milford 
Haven-  Chris  Harris,  chief 
executive  of  the  Coastguard 
agency,  said  the  Donaldson 
report  had  concluded  that 
southwest  Wales  was  not  a 
priority  “in  terms  of  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  coastline,  amount  of 
traffic  and  weather”.  Minis¬ 
ters  decided  to  deploy  two 
specialist  tugs,  choosing  the 
Dover  Straits  and  northwest 
Scotland. 

The  admission  by  Mr  Har¬ 
ris  outraged  environmental¬ 
ists.  A  spokeswoman  for  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature 
said  Milford  Haven  was  me 
of  Britain's  busiest  ports. 
There  are  about  7,400  vessel 
movements  a  year,  including 
3,000  tanker  movements. 

The  area  is  dotted  with  over 
a  dozen  sites  of  special  scientif¬ 
ic  interest,  the  region  is  Brit¬ 
ain's  only  coastal  national 
park  and  the  haven  area  is  a 
proposed  Special  Area  of  Con¬ 
servation  under  the  new  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  habitats  and 
spedes  directive. 

Last  night  the  Sea  Empress 
remained  lashed  to  the  dis¬ 
used  Esso  jetty  where  she  was 
berthed  on  Tuesday  night,  still 
leaking  oil. 


A  black  boom  stretches  around  the  Sea  Empress  to  tty  to  contain  oil  still  leaking  from  the  ship  yesterday 


By  Robin  Young 

THE  Sea  Empress  disaster 
threatens  to  finish  an  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  shellfish  which 
has  been  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  employment  and 
income  in  southwest  Wales; 

Each  week,  a  fleet  of  six  or 
seven  articulated  vhier  trucks 
called  to  collect  the  local  catch 
of  live  lobsters,  crabs,  craw 
fish  and  prawns,  for  transport 


to  Spain.  France  and  Italy.  By 
yesterday  faxes  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  those  foreign 
markets  saying  they  did  hot 
want  any  supplies  from  Mil¬ 
ford  Haven  while  the  emer¬ 
gency  continued. 

The  fishermen  have  called  a 
voluntary  halt  to  operations, 
and  the  firms  drat  took,  their 
catch  abroad  have  joined 
than  in  setting  up.  a  Sea 
Empress  Fisheries  Disaster 


Association  to  campaign  for 
compensation. 

Last  year's  sales  of  lobsters 
were  worth  £550,000  to  local 
fishermen,  and  their,  catch  of 
the  local  crawfish  fetched 
almost  as  rauch. 

In  addition  to  edible  crabs, 
tire  area  had  also  built  up  a 
trade  in  spider,  velvet  swim¬ 
mer  and  green  crabs,  appreci¬ 
ated  on  the  Continent  though 
not  consumed  in  Britain.  The 


best  prices  are  for  flic  velvet 
swimmers,  which  are  used  in 
Spain  in  soups  and  paella. 

Dave  Bray,  of  the'  Welsh 
Coastai  lnshore  Fishermen's 
Association,  said  yesterday: 
The  fishermen  here  livefronr 
hand  to  mouth,  and  we  have 
had  them  on  the  telephone 
crying.  They  do  not  knowhow^ 
they  are  going  to  pay  their 
bills.  It  is  a  catastrophe  in  a 
high  unemptoyment  area.'* 


Nationwide 


puts 


.  '  •• 


Savings  rates  up. 
Mortgage  rates  down 


Nationwide  is  committed  to  remaining 
a  building  society,  because  we  believe 
that  in  the  long  term  our  customers  will  be 
better  off  if  we  remain  a  mutual  organis¬ 
ation,  concentrating  solely  on  their  needs. 

We  aim  to  give  our  customers  tong 
term  benefits,  both  in  terms  of  better 
services  and  improved  rates. 

One  way  we  can  achieve  this  is  by 
returning  our  profits  to  their  rightful 


owners.  Our  members. 

We  have  achieved  this  by  cutting  our 
standard  variable  mortgage  rate  by  0.45% 
to  6.99%,  APR  7.2%  (variable).  This  rate 
will  be  available  to  new  customers  and 
to  existing  members  from  April  1st. 

Our  personal  savings  rates  will  increase  on 
March  1st  by  an  average  of  0.25%  from 
their  already  highly  competitive  levels. 

Proof  of  our  aim  to  put  customers  first. 


Proof  of  our  commitment  to  retaining 
building  society  values  and  proof  that  you 
are  better  off  if  we  do. 

^witiTpeople 


THE  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 
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tfur  tfur  tame  utliorw  ara  fix  bwt,  it  Wry  ^  d*  brarcmal.  and  mjmp-jon  fan  of  liO  nr  mduded  id  dwTAK  Hnficad  AD  mengiga  jcc  eubjets  id  eaL-0  tad  orfv  iniliMf  u  peafU  of  IS  jew  or  ms  Vetmtj  tl  rapMcd.  AS  bam  few  HnSt  oe  putul  huumn  poipoia 

fat  fat  Iw  pr'reas  >rikatu»n.  wtjaVvn  ^  ibe  lo^  on  jdiiruirta!  ^  t«r  rpada.  fvmonwilt  SuiUb^  ^ooeti.  Na^ooWf  Lifr  Unmet  aftfl  Naaeenndt:  UtttfTrgU  Moftapo  UawtdaptqBW  ppiy  thcNt'kgnidr  Morigaag 

(imp,  '•bidi  u nsubted  tw  die ffaruiui  Inronnem  Arab  >H  it  fa: bfa  romne. penaoq* and  UDU  mm  produce.  Njuamide  Uml  Ira?  Maaugea  Limned  is oln legalised  by  IMRO  TraicnquoauaiieaiUde  w  tmto Nataootridc  Daildiag  Sooet}; Nanaa-mfe Herat  Hpai 
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YOUR  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A  MORTGAGE 

OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 


impact  on  wildlife 

By  Michael  Hornsby,  countryside  correspondent 


CHANGES  are  to  be  made  to 
the  design  of  the  Newbury 
bypass  in  Berkshire  to  lessm 
its  impact  on  wildlife  and  the 
countryside,  was  announced. 

yesterday.  .  ’ 

The  Highways  Agency,  the 
building  arm  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Transport,,  insisted 
that  the  decision'  hail nothing" 
to  do  with  tire  weeks  of  protest 
iby  environmental  pressure 
groups  opposed:  to  the  new 
road.  In  a  statement  feat  night, 
the  ^ency.  said,  the  design ' 
modification  had  been  "under 
consideration  for  some  time 
and- was  discussed  with-  Eng¬ 
lish  Nature] the  Government's 
conservation  adviser].* 

The  change  will  widen  the- 
spans  of  four  bridges  carrying- 
the  bypass  over  nvers  in  the 
Kennet  and  Lamboum  val¬ 
leys.  which  are  classified  as 
sites  of  special  scientific  inter¬ 
est  David  Hrashflwood,  of 
English  Nature,  said:  "The 
bridge  supports  will  now  be 
set  back  from  the  rivers, 
leaving  wider  corridors  along 
the  banks  through'  which  wild¬ 
life  can  move  This  will  defi-  - 
mtely  be  an  improvement  on. 
earlier  plans  under  which  the' 
supports  ,  would  Have  been 
placed  right  at  tire,  rivet?;. 


sign  changesas  imamvinring. 

'  "Far  from  reassuring  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  environmental  con¬ 
cerns  are  being  addressed,  the 
Government  l^s  merely  high- 
lighted  the  iin^dequate  mid 
■'shoddy  process  that  led  to  the 
approval  of  the  road  in  the 
first  pfooeT  he  said.  • 
Meanwhile  security  guards 
hired  by  the  Highways  Agen- 
.  cy  to -keep  protesters  away 
from  the..bypass  could  them-, 
srives  faring  eviction.- 
About.  400  security  staff  are  -' 
temporarily  housed- in  decay- 
.  ing  huts  at  a  form^raflfony .  / 

-  base  at  ■  die 

.  Stevenfon.  Oxford^OTl  Jpcal  . 
residents  want  -the-  guards.* 
remowd-They  blame  the  men  .. 
for  provoking  brawfc  mJocal 
pnbs  and  arear^ry  ahptitthe  k. 

-  noise  and  poUutioh  caused  fcy  .-!>> 
the  buses  whidx ..ferry  the’' 
guards  to  and  from  tee  bypass 
site  ten  miles  away.  . 


-  The  changes  fall  short  aftiw 
original  recOTwrendation  -by 
English  Nature  and  .the  '.Nat¬ 
ional  Rivers  Authority  thardre 
bypass  should  .be^.cairried 
through  the  valleys  on  a 
viaduct :  to  allow  wildlife  to 
pass  underneath,  but  this  was 
rejected  as  too  cortly. 

Tony  Junipri.  deputy  cam¬ 
paigns  director  of  Friends  of 
the  "Etoth,  'dfemissed  the  de- 


Farmer  halts  riders 
in  his  own  backyard 


By  A  Staff  Reporter 


A  SHEEP  farmer  who  repre¬ 
sented  himself  in  the  High 
Court  was  celebrating  last 
night  after  a  victory  over  tire 
Department  of  the  Environ¬ 
ment  that  wflj  prevent  riders 
taking  their  horses  "right 
through tus courtyard”,  ... 

Mr  Justice  Judge  told  Raul 
Williamson-  This  must  be 
great  for  you.  You  are  a 
litigant-in-per$on  taking  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  you  • 
have  been  told  ’  that  you  are 
right  Thank  you  for.  coming 
to  court  today  and,  if  I  may 
say  so.  congratulations  " 

Mr  Willia  mson.  47,  said . 
outside  court  thathe  had  been 
through  “yeara^hdl"  after  a 
bade  across  ns  land  at 


udu  been  declared  a 
bridleway. 

He  had  ,  come  to  court 
expecting  a  battle  with  gov¬ 
ernment  lawyers.  However, 
in  a  surprise  move,  the  depart¬ 
ment  backed  down,  conceded 
that  die  classification  should 
be  rescinded  and  agreed  to. 
pay  all  his  costs. 

Mr  Williamson’s  troubles 
began  in  1987  when,  the  Brit-, 
ish  Horse  Society  applied  to.- 
Devon  County  Council  to 
open  the  track  to  equestrians.' 
claiming  its  use  as .  a . 

bridleway  since  time  inline-' 

.  mortal  -  had  .  simply  ..  lapsed 


temporarily.  The  county  coun- 
cfl  refused,  but  the-  society 
then  went  on  to  win  an  appeal 
held  before  a  planning  inspec¬ 
tor  in  Marti  I99fc  after  a 
publicinquiry.- 

The  emmei]. was  ordered  to 
modify  the-  area’s  definitive 
map  to. show  the  track  as  a 
bridleway,  which  it  did  in 
November  199L  - 

The  court  was  told  yester¬ 
day  that  John  Gummer,  the 
present  Environment  Secre- 
teiy.  conceded  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  had  “misunderstood”  a 
letter  from  Mr  WHfiamson  as  - 
meaning  that  the  fanner  did 
QOt  wish  lo.be  beard  by  the 
Inspector. 

The  judge’  said  that  die 


as  a  bridleway  would  -be  . 
overturned,  vrith  Mr  Gtim- 
mer’k  consent 


Car 
Insurance  ■ 
over  £300? 

Cal!  Admired  new 
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SrOuftoiLSiipGLEV  :■ ' 

THE  bombwhich  ■kffled^IRA 
teirorist  Ed  OBrien  eqqbtoded 
dose  to.  ius  right  ‘W  the 

inquest  mto  Ms  death  was  fold 

yesterday. - 

O'Brien  died  from;  injuries  v 
to  his  .chest  and  tower  limbs" 
whai  the  bomb  he  was  trans-  • 
portuig  expjodadashetrav- 
.eHed  on,  fa: :171  bus  in  the 
-  Aldwych,  central  London;  aff- 
Sundaymght.  Dr.iain  Wesf.ii' 
Home  Office  pathologist,  told " 
Wesfirninster  CoronofS  Cbiirt  • 
Pbuce  believe  -fiat  bomb- was 
as  O’Brien  stood  up 
to^toffmebns7toplantjf  :• ' 
The  inquest  was  tblti  that 
O’Bnau  21,  frohi  Goiray;  Co 
Wexford,  bad  been  Evijg  since  ' 
last  November  at.  an  address 
in  -  Lewisham,^-  southeast 
jtobdon:  He  had  been  visually 
identified  at  Westminster  Pub¬ 
lic  -Mortuary  on  Februaiy-21 
by  Danen  Cullen.  a  security  - 
officer  and  friend  since  child- 
hood.  In  written  evidence,  he 
said.  O'Brien  had  Gved  at  177  ■ 
George  Lane,  “Lewisham.  - 
IWective  Superintendent  . 
VJffiam  Emerton,  from  the 
;  Anti-Terrorist  “  Branch.  said  • 
police  were  still  hying  to  ■ 


«an  Marcus Kpwery.his  niart-ddorHD«ghE^ 

possibfe  to  enjoy  Irish  evenings.  Eadt 

^  ®staDed  fa  frsStote  flat 
to  '  «  X*f  fpor  in  a  converted. 
Snvi  deteched  house,  and  he  not 

npr  too  obtrusive.  On  Irndajt  better  to  make’  the  number  ex- 


-  dirCctory.-fte  is  understood  to 
have. paid  his  £/>a-week  rent 
in.  aim;  to  landlord  and 
lartfiBady,  belitved  to  be' An¬ 
thony  and  Marie  Carley,  who 
Tan  The  George  pub  down  the 
jcaa  frntfl  jMr  Carieys  ffi 
health- famed  him  to  give  it  up.- 
’  When  detectives  broke  into 
;  O’Brien'S  fiat  they  found  a 
.•  of  explosives. 

Ne^bojtrs  were  stunned  to 
mia  ■  they  had  -been  living 
within  yards  of.  what  they 
were  yesterday-calling  an  IRA 
bombfactory. 

• :  The  tarter,  hchise.  with  its  -, 
huge-  gardenancl  garage,  is 
shabby  but  neatly  kept 
Yesterday  a  pane  of  glass  in 
the  front  ddor  was  Boarded 
up,  indicating  that  the  police 
had  forced  an  entry. 

OBrierfs  next-door  neigh¬ 
bour,  Marais  Bowery,  22,  is  a 
barman  at  the  Halfway  to 
-  Heaven  pub  in  Charing  Gross, 
5*nbral  tendon.  He  was  work¬ 
ing  there  on  the  night  O’Bri¬ 
en’s  *  bomb ' "  exploded  and 
heard  the  bang.  “I’m  just  glad 
they  didn't  go  off  in  the 
house,"  he  said.  “If  he  . made 
that  mistake  on  - the  Inis,  it*s 
possible.’' 

The  manager  of  the  Easy  -. 


Rider  mini-cab  firm  near 
O’Brien's  home  said:  “I 
lacked  him  up  a  couple  of 
times  and  some  of  the  lads  got 

a  few  fines  from  him.  I'm 
glad  (hat  hetook  the  bus  that 
night  and  not  one  of  our  cabs." 

By  staff  at-Tbe  Swan,  a  big 
south  London  venue'  for  live 
bands,  many  of  them  Irish, 
.said:  *Tou  get  literally  hun- 
dreds  .of  Irishmen  in  tens  and 
half  of  them  are  probably 
called  OBrien.  irs  a  good 
place  to  mingle  and  stay 
anonymous  if  you  wanted  to." 

Rantesh  Patel,  44,  who  runs 
the  shop  where  O’Brien  often 
stopped  on  his  way  to  work  for 
agarettes,  said:  “He  used  to 
come  in  here  regularly,  and  he 
always  asked  for  the  same 
thing:  20  Benson  &  Hedges. 
He  looked  too  young  to  smoke 
—  about  15  or  16  —  and  one  of 
the  first  times  he  came  in  I 
asked  him  how  old  he  was. 

“He  would  not  say  a  word 
except  for  asking  for  his 
cigarettes.  I  last  saw  him 
about  a  week  to  ten  days  ago. 
ITS  amazing  what  was  going 
on  behind  the  dreed  doors  of 
his  flax,  l  eant  believe  it." 

Yesterday,  cm  George  Lane, 
nobody  else  could  either. 


iBj 

i&i 


A  police  guard  remains  outside  O’Brien’s  firetfloor  flat  in  George  Lane,  Lewisham 


A  TINY  CRAIN  OF  THIS  STUFF 
CAN  KEEP  A  MAN'S  HEART  BEATING. 

OR  A  NATION'S. 


mn^antedhairs. 


sexless  fom  half 


CUSTOMERS  WHO  READ  TH&TIMES 
AND  THE  SUNDAY  TIMES  :  V. 


'  -W  ~  - 

*  VJ-  t* j 


give-  every  reader  die  chance  to  teneBt  from  five  hours  of  free 
phone  calls.  "  :  1  -  ~ 

Everyday  in  The  7Tmes  tokens  eadi  worth  tei  nunutes^pf ' 
free  (alls  wiH  appear:  Andeach  Sunday  for  the  next  two 
weeks  tokens  for  frte.BTt^  ^  eaA.wor^ 40  minutes 
-win  jfrw^flr  ki  The  Sunday  TboeS.  Tbqualiiy  for  five  famas::- 
■  jrf  free  calls  from  BT  collect  18  dffiereffl  toiqmfram  ;.  I'-;.; 

7Tiffes  and  three  cfdM  four  '  .‘V-;  ". 

The  Sunday  Times,  .  ^ 

'  •• .- ^Dorft  wimry  if  you.  missartqfaaiortwo  aatt  tcrtsuw28i.- 
ndterrs  will  appear _undl  . 

Saiurday,-Marai  9,19%-  . 

Bycnllectuig21  K&ans, 
will  recove  300  ■ ; 
minutes  (five  hours)  of  free  - 
calK.  The  calls  wiUbe 
credited  to  your  FT  bfil  at 
tite  company's  local 
weekend  rate.  Readers  are 
not  permitted  to  daim  less 
than,  or  more  than,  \ 

3txyminutes(fivehours)of  - 


Whenyou  ha  veil  ’ '  '. 

tokens,  jwsr  tharnwthto  gh 
applkatkto  farm  (aiwtter  . 
vfiD  appear  in  The  Sunday 
7ImKl  to  make  your  daim. 


mm 


rlnitainan  a  a  imyhrhy  femal  wlwMi'ifii-;- 
Can  all  die  I^ends  abourit  be  tnto?  ' 

.  fr^nrdy.  occurs  iu  natnre,  mostly;  :  it  is 
produced  in  ondear  reactors,  si  fayprodaetdf ; 
bmuiug  ummim  fuel. to  make  efctTTiq^ 

A  wmn  savoy  m^  which  yidknra  mi 
Cflnfatf  with  be.  Hutaiinm  in  Kfar  fa) 


basalso  foax^  mniypcjcefTil  uses. 

Tic  VbjipscJ  sp*m£t  dut  seu  us  back 


R&d  on  aptemmuxi  b*tiery_ 


cm  ^madnhWvodiit^ rhc-W  of  its'n&r 
active  decay  uenDEKs  xmoD 


A  bout  pacvmitar  for  etiropte.  FSutoanmi  ms 
■  rcgphdf  used  for  this  until  improynneats  in 
efcctxrancs  and  buaay  technology  kd  tn  odier 
ways  to  power  these  tiny  devices. 

Ttew^ttwaricedm« 
phnpnhnn-238  was  encased  in  die  device. 

'  The  Constant,  minute  amount  of  heat  it 
■emitted  wseatHaditotoen  the  pwmAnW^ 

Wunft  the  pacemakar  a  radhtum  hazard? 
Stgpmmglyna 

A  sheet  rf  tggaM piper  s  eivfogh  tn  stop  th* 


energy  as  over  two  tounes  of  coal  or  one  tonne  of 
crude  oO. 

If  we  reprocess  the  used  fad  firm  widen- 
power  stations,  and  use  the  plutonium  recovered 
in  mixed  oxide  (MQX)  fod,  we  cm  extend  the 
fife  of  the  EirdWs  uranium  reserves  to  around 
one  thousand  years. 

This  is  precisely  what  our  Thorp  and  MOX 
plants  at  Sdhfidkl  have  been  built  to  da 


Hutrnnnm  am  also  beat  die. heart  of  a 
-nawm^  energy  strategy.  -  ' 

-  Ooe  gramme  of  phnooiani  contains  as  nmch 


:  'd  nxls,  a^iki  have  been  generating  cfcctridty 
in  irndear  power  slaiioiis,  are  disstdred  in  nitric 
■add  to  separate  oat  die  rematble  uranium  (about 
96%)  and  reusable  pJuioniom  (about  1%). 

Thesz  dements  can  then  be  mixed  together 


to  form  mixed  oxide  (MOX)  fneL  In  other  words, 
97%  of  used  fuel  can  be  used  again.  A  figure 
da*  guaranteed  to  make  the  nation's  heart  bear 
&ata;  with  or  without  apacemaien 

lb  find  out  more  about  what  we  do  and  how 

we  do  it;  come  and  see  us  at  the  Sdkfidd  Visitors 
Centre  in  Cambria. 

Or  far  further  information,  please  write  to: 
Corporate  Communications,  BNFL,  Risley, 
Warrington,  Cheshire  WA3  6AS. 


BNFL 

Where  sdtaoa  mw  slm 


Department  defends  segregated  RE 


Shephard  refuses 
to  order  inspection 
of  Muslim  lessons 

By  David  Charter,  education  correspondent 


GILLIAN  SHEPHARD  de¬ 
fended  separate  religious  edu¬ 
cation  lessons  for  Muslim 
children  yesterday  and  reject¬ 
ed  calls  to  send  school  inspec¬ 
tors  to  check,  the  standard  and 
content  of  segregated  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  at  a 
Birmingham  primary  school. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Mrs 
Shephard  said  she  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  Birchfield  Primary 
School  in  Aston  was  meeting 
its  legal  requirement  to  give  its 
700  pupils  religious  education 
which  was  "in  the  main 
Christian". 

The  situation  is  being  stud¬ 
ied  closely  in  Barley.  West 
Yorkshire,  where  1,500  Mus¬ 
lim  children  have  missed  reli¬ 
gious  education  lessons  for 
two  months  after  being  with¬ 
drawn  by  parents.  KtrkJees 
Borough  Council  said  that 
talks  with  parents  had  been 
delayed  during  Ramadan  but 


would  take  place  soon.  Pupils 
at  Birchfield  are  offered  a 
choice  of  RE  with  their  form 
teacher  or  with  a  Muslim 
teacher.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
700  children,  almost  all  of 
them  Muslims,  opr  for  the 
Muslim  teacher. 

A  spokesman  for  the  De¬ 
partment  for  Education  said: 
"As  we  understand  it  both 
classes  are  within  the  agreed 
syllabus."  Birmingham  City 
Council  said  the  head  teacher 
had  assured  them  this  was  the 
case.  However.  Muhammad 
Mukadam.  a  school  governor, 
said  yesterday:  “Why  on  earth 
would  we  separate  children 
and  teach  them  the  same 
thing?  That  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  When  we  teach  Muslim 
children  we  teach  from  the 
Koran.  We  have  separated  the 
children  because  we  feel  it  is 
right  to  teach  Muslim  children 
Islam  and  wrong  to  impose 


that  on  other  children.”  Mrs 
Shephard  rejected  a  call  from 
Lady  Olga  Maitland,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commons  education 
committee,  to  send  school 
inspectors  to  check  the  lessons. 

Lady  Olga  said  she  feared 
“ activists”  were  using  religion 
to  further  political  purposes 
and  create  divisions  in  society. 
"1  have  nothing  against  child¬ 
ren  from  Islamic  families 
being  educated  in  their  own 
faith.  But  what  we  seem  to 
have  here  is  Islamic  education 
masquerading  as  balanced 
RE.  If  there  is  a  dispute  about 
what  exactly  is  being  taught, 
experienced  education  inspec¬ 
tors  should  be  sent  to  sit  in  on 
these  lessons  to  find  out  exac¬ 
tly  what  is  going  on." 

The  syllabus  for  religious 
education  is  agreed  at  a  local 
level  and  the  1988  Education 
Reform  Act  states  it  "must 
reflect  the  fact  that  religious 


Critics  fear  separate  religious  classes  are  being  used  for  political  education  and  will  divide  society 


traditions  in  Great  Britain  are 
in  the  main  Christian  while 
taking  account  of  the  teaching 
and  practices  of  other  princi¬ 
pal  religions."  The  Act  says 
parents  can  withdraw  child¬ 
ren  from  religious  worship  or 
educarion  if  rhey  do  not  want 
the  child  "to  receive  religious 
education  in  accordance  with 
the  school's  basic  curriculum". 

Campaigners  against  multi- 
faith  RE  lessons  claimed  the 


Education  and  Employment 
Secretary  was  refusing  to.  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  was  a  legal 
loophole  which  could  lead  to 
widespread  rejection  of  die 
current  syllabus  by  Muslim 
parents.  Fred  Naylor,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Parental  Alliance 
for  Choice  in  Education,  said 
Birchfield  was  simply  making 
alternative  provision  for  these 
children.  He  said:  "The  real 
issue  is  that  the  Department 


for  Education  has  been  mis¬ 
representing  the  law. -What  is 
happening  at  Birchfield  is  a 
major  breakthrough  and  Mrs 
Shephard  is  still  not  recognis- 
ing  it  This  destroys  the  idea  of 
mu  Id-faith '  RE  as  the  only . 
politically  correct  form  of  RE 
in  British  schools." 

Malik  Fazal  Hussain,  a 
member  of  the  Birmingham. 
Standing  Advisory  Confer¬ 
ence  on  RE,  which  devised  the 


syllabus  for  city  schools,  said 
the  dasses  taken  by  the  Mus¬ 
lim.  teacher  were  “mostly  Is¬ 
lam.  though.  Christianity  is 
covered".  Mr  Hussain,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Muslim .;  Liaison 
Committee,  said:  "Hie  major¬ 
ity  of  children  af  the  school  are 
Muslim,  therefore  the  overall 
religious  education  should  be 
Muslim." 


the  picture 

Elstree  -  Stadias.  -  Hertford¬ 
shire,  is  being  ,  bought  from 
debt-ridden  Brent  Walker  by 
Hertsmere  Borough  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  is  paying  an  undis- 
dosedsmn  for  the  right  to 
lease  the  15 -5-acre  sate  and  its 
three  studio  building;  to  film¬ 
makers.  the  deal  a&rps; 
Brent  Walker  to  avoid  a 
High  Court  case. due  tip  start 
oh  March  4.  It  was  being 
sued  for  allegedly  faffing  :to 
honour  the  original  planning 
agreement .  to  rebuild  the 
studios  for  25  years  of  tdc- 
vision  and  film-malting: 

Rail  inquiry 

A  train  from  Reading,  Berk¬ 
shire,  hit  buffers  at  Londoner 
Paddington  station  yester¬ 
day,  just  a  week  after  a  train 
hit  buffers  a*  Bourne  End, 
Buckinghamshire.  Nobody 
was  hurt.  Both  turbo  djesds 
were  ran  by  Thames;  Trains. 
An  inquiry  is  under  way.  K 

Tube  arrests/: 
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Daniel:  an  inspiration  . 

Daniel  to 
be  ENO’s 
music  chief 

.  .  BV  pALVA  AiOERGE  . 

PAUL  DANTEfc  has  beemap-- 


Sian  Edwards,  who  left  antid 
aaitroyersy  last  autumn. 

Daniel,  37,  has  won  great 
respect  in  his  six  years  as  mus¬ 
ic  director  at  Opera.North, 
also'  being  acclaimed:  as: 'a, 
guest  cortauctor.  He  moves  to 
the  ENO  next  year.  iDennis 
Marks,  ENG’S  generai.direc- : 
tor.  said  he  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  collaboration.  . 

•  Rodney  M  tines,  chief  opera 
critic  of  The  Times,  said.it  was 
"a  great  coup"  for  ENO.  "It 
will  do  morale  a  huge,  amount, 
of  good  after  their  troubled 
times.  Daniel  is  meticulously 
well-prepared.  He  has  the  ear 
for  the  sound  he  wants  and 
gets  iL  He’S  an  inspiration." 

Daniel  read  music  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  studied  conduct¬ 
ing  at  the  GuildhaiL -He  has 
previously  spent  five  years  at 
ENO.  coaming  singers.  He 
recalled:  “You  make  a  big  fuss 
until  someone  lets  you1  con¬ 
duct.  which  Mark  Ekier  [then 
ENO  music  director!  did."  . 


red  hair 
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Spitfires  gather 

More  than  25  Spitfire  fight¬ 
ers.  foe  largest  number  seen 
in  public  since.1945,  wffi  be  at 
the  lmperiaf  War /Museum. 
Dnxfora.  .Cambridgeshire, 
on  May  6  for  the  Spitfire 
Diamond  Jubilee  Air  Show 


.  A  report Drugs  are"  luring 
London  outlaws  to  the  Wild 
West"  (December  9)  referred 
to  “an.  aerodrome  on  _the 
A128"  -which -had  “been  used 
by  drug  couriers";  Wewtshfo 

make  ft  dear  that  this  did  not 
and  was  never  meant  to.  refer 
to  -  Mr  Terence  -  Holding, 
wiwse  hoffle  in  Essex  incotp- 
orates  an  aerodrome,  along¬ 
side  fh&Al  28-  We  regret  dhy 
embarrassment  caused  bythe 
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COMMUTING  by  car  can  cut . 
your ^ChsaM^'rf' becoming  a 
father,  couples  take  four  to  six 
months  tonger  -to  achieve  a 
pregnancy  if.  the  man  spends 
more  than  three  hours  a  day  in 
his  car,:  according  to  a  study 

by  Henrfr'reseaitjjers. 

The  reason  was  probably' 
lower  sperm  counts  by 
the  increased  temperature  of 
the  letkles  from  sitting  so- 
tong  m  a  fixed  position,  said 
Dr  Roger  Mjeusset  of  a  mas¬ 
culine  sterility  centre  at  the 
University  Hospital  in  Tou¬ 
louse.  Above  a  certain  tem¬ 
perature.  sperm  production 


By  Nigel  Hawkjes,  science  editor. 


ceases.  Dr  Mieusset  "was 
speaking  at  a  .London  press 
.conference  at  which  Dr  Stew¬ 
art  Irvine,  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council's  reproduc¬ 
tive  biology  unit  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,^.  repealed  dedining 
sperm  counts  in  Scots,  the  first 
time  such  declines  have  been 
identified  in  Britain. 

A  team  led  -Dr  Irvine 
'  reports  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  that  they  studied  577 
semen  donors.  The  men  split 
into  '  four  roughly .  -  equal 
groups,  bora  either  before  . 
1959,  from  1960-64. 196569  or 
1970-74.  The  younger  the  man. 


TESTOSTERONE,  the  hor¬ 
mone  which  ,  is  produced  in 
the  male  from  the  testes,  has  a 
profound  influence  on  the 
devdopment  ancL  mainte¬ 
nance  of  both,  the  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  of 
the  mate..  It  Increases  muscle 
bulk,  .reduces  fat  and  en¬ 
hances  tiie  competitive  spirit 
as  well  as  maintaining  a 
man's  Kbido.  Not  surprising' 
ly,  testosterone  supptemente 
are  among  the  many  ,  sub* 
stances  which  .are banned  hi 
athletics.  " 

The  ban  Is  en&mgiering  the' 
ambition  ^of  Kevin  HaXL  one 
of  America’s  outstanding 
younger  Laser  dinghy  helms¬ 
man,  who .  was  hoping  to. 
represent  die  United  States  in  *.. 
the  summer  Otyrapk*  this 
year  in  Atlanta. ..  v  , 

Five  years,  ago,  afdk  ata 
undergraduate;  Mr  Han  de¬ 
veloped  cancer  in  one  of  his" 
testicflJs  and,  4&  moatfclater. 
it  was  found  m  the  tfher 
testicaL  Cancer  off  thpTestes  - 
becotnesbaateridin3pcT(xnt. 
of  cases.  After  fear  years  and  ; 
three  major  operations,  and  ' 
presumably-  dranotherapy. 
he  is m  exceflenttrimbut,  as  . 
be  has  now  been  castratoi, 
needs  m  cake  testosterone 
injections  to  preserve  his  > 
bonds,  his  strength  add.  his 
sex  life.  ‘ 

Mr '  Hall  has  hewer  made' 
any  secret  of  his  surgical 
condition  with  the  sailing 
authorities  and  has  asked 
both  the  United  States  and  the 
International  Olympic  Com¬ 


mittees  toaflo  whim  to  take  as 
much  testosterone  as  wonld 
be  heededto  give  him  blood 
levels  of  tire  hormone  corres¬ 
ponding -to  -the  lowest  levels 
found  in  men  ;o£  -Ins  -age 
grinqx 

•Despite  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  from,  such  varied  institu¬ 
tions,  as  the  University  of 
California  'Medical  School, 
tiie  American  Civil  liberties 
Union,  it  seems  that  Mr 
Hall’s  hopes  of  being  in  the 
sailing team  witibe  frustrated 
by  the  rales. 

.  Cancer  of  the  testes  is  the 
most  Common  cancer  to  affect 
men  under  the  age  of  40  and 
its.  incidence  is  rising.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  treatment  is  one  of  the 
success  stories  of  post-war 
medicine.  Professor  Tim 
Oliver  of  St  Bartholomew's 
and  the  Royal  London  Hospi¬ 
tal  said  that  the  latest  figures 
froth  his  unit  foul  showed  a  9T . 
per  tMrt  threeyear"  survival 
rate;  lor  several  yeais,  more  • 
titan  90  :  per  ccnt  of  ,  those  . 
attending  the  best  units  have 
been  able  to  expect  apenna-  , 

nentcure.  ; 

Professor  Oliver,  however, 
.hastreatedseveratpatients. 
with  advanced  disease,  with 
chemotherapy  alone.  Not 
only  have  fcey  survivied  but 
focy  have,  preserved  their ' 
testes,  and  their  child-suing 
capability.  His  results  are  due 
fpr'puMfcation  soon. 

^DrThomas 

jSTUTTAFdRD 


■  the  lower  foe  sperm  count. 

.  The  .decline  appears .  to  be 
..about  2  per  cent  a  year,  falling 
frofo  98  -  imlifnh'  sperm  per 
imflflitrefo'the  oldest  group  to 
78  rafllion  in  the  youngest 

.  Dr  Irvine  says  that  these 
levels. -are  unlikely  to  affect 
fertility  yet.  but  the  trend  is 
worrying.  “If  sustained  it 
would  mean  that- men  bom 
about  the  middle  of  next 
century  would  have  sperm 
levels  law  enough,  to  be  of 
great  concern." 

The  causes  of  the  decline 
remain  a  mystery,  especially 
as  Dr  MieussefS  group  in 
Toulouse  has  found  no  similar 
decline  there.  But  studies  in 
Paris  and  in  Denmark-  have 
■shown  sperm  counts  fatting 
.  in  an  editorial  in  the  BW, 
Professor  David  de  Kretser  of 
Mortash  University  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  suggests  that  chemi¬ 
cals  in  foe  orrironment  may 
be  the  culprit  Traces  of  chemi¬ 
cals  foatmiraic  the  effect  of  the 
oestrogen  hturnones  may  in¬ 
fluence'  the  foetus  '  in  the 
womb,  producing  long-term 
effects  that  Emit  the  later 
ability  to  produce  sperm. 

A  huge  range  of  such  chemi¬ 
cals  could  be  responsible.  Dr  I 
Irvine  says.  Pesticides,  plasti¬ 
cisers,  industrial  chemicals,  I 
the  Pill  and  sqya-based  foods,  i 
winch  contain  plant  oestro-  ! 
gens,  are  all  possibilities.  ] 
.  Other  factors,  such  as  car  i 
driving  or  smoking,  may  also  J 
play  a  role.  In.  a  third;  AMf . 
".  paper,  Professor  Marilyn  Vine 
'  of  the  University  of.  North 
'  Carofina  pciints  out  that  sperm 
counts  of  smokers  are  16-25 
per  cent  lower  than  those  of 
nothsmokers.  The  decline  in 
sperm  counts  over  the  past  50 

■  yean  is  consistent  with  trends 
-  in  smoking,  she  argues. 

Several  studies  have  been 
launched  to  try  toebnfirm  that 
the  effect  is  real,  and  to.  find 
.  the  cause.  The  Ffonch  discov¬ 
ery  about  car  driving-came 
.  from  one  such  study,  drawing 
data  from  Britain,,  France, 
Italy,  Spadnand  Denfoark. , 
Tne  data  came  'from  more 
than  4,00Q  couples  in  which 
the  wife  had  become  pregnant 
Achieving  pregnancy  had  tak¬ 
en  longer  when' the'  husband 
spent  long  hours  in  foe  car, 
and  subsequent  tests  by  the 
.researchers  provide^  theKkt^ 
liert  explanation.-. .  ?'■  -  .' 

"Men  whose  scrotal  tem¬ 
perature  is  in  the  low  normal 
range,  say.  about  33C  to  34G 
.don’t  have  a  problem,”  Dr 
Mieusset  expIairK*L“They  can . 
experience  ariseofadegreeot' 
so .  without ■.  -stopping',' sperm 
jaroductioa.TIut  those  whose 
temperatures  .  'aid  '/already 
high,  up  to  36C,  w2T  Stop 
.sperm  production  altogether.” 
The  same  effect  explained  why 
bakers  .tended  to  have  lower 
fertility,  he  said. 
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'Hie  waterfront  site  of  the  development  as  it  looks  today  and,  right  the  design  for  the  Lowry  Centre 

Lowry’s  towering  talent  wins 
£64m  for  lottery  landmark 


Lowry:  jobs  boost 
for  his  home  dty 


Bv  Alexandra.  Frean 

A  LOTTERY  grant  of 
£64  miflkia  was  announced 
yesterday  to  celebrate 
L.S.  Lowry  with  an  giant  arts 
centre  in  his  home  dty  of 
Salford,  as  a  landmark  for 
the  nufienninm. 

The  announcement  coin¬ 
cided  with  tiie  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  artist’s  death. 
Bill  Hinds,  leader  of  the  dty 
conndL  said  that  the  news 
was  the  “greatest  in  Salford’s 
living  memory”.  The  Lowry 


Centre  on  the  Salford  Quays 
waterfront  will  contain  a 
central  ait  gallery,  a  chil¬ 
dren's  gallery,  a  virtual  reali¬ 
ty  centre;  a  1,650-seat  theatre 
and  a  400-seat  auditorium-  It 
wOl  be  part  of  a  larger  hold, 
restaurant  and  shopping 
complex  and  will  cost  a  total 
of  £96.4  million.  Mr  Hinds 
forecasts  it  will  create  &500 
jobs. 

Salford  Art  Gallery  has 
been  unable  to  display  more 
than  half  its  colled  ion  of  300 
Lowrys  due  to  finandal  con¬ 


straints  and  a  lack  of  space. 
The  award  is  the  first  joint 
initiative  between  the  Arts 
ConndL  the  Millennium 
Commission  and  the  Heri¬ 
tage  Lottery  Fund. 

The  commission  also  an¬ 
nounced  £123  million  for 
Mile  End  Park,  East 
London,  £5.6  million  for  an 
environment  project  in  Pe» 
terbomugh,  £243.600  for  St 
Martha’s  church  in  Brox- 
towe,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
£150.000  for  Grayswood  vil¬ 
lage  hafl,  Sumy. 


New  York 
artwork 
offends 
Cornwall 

Bv  D*lya  Alb  erc.  e 
ARTS  CORRESPONDENT 


A  VIDEO  of  a  nude  woman 
urinating  into  a  fountain,  on 
show  at  the  publicly  funded 
Newlyn  Art  Gallery  in  Pen¬ 
zance,  has  prompted  an  outcry 
from  the  local  community. 

The  video,  part  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  seven  New  York 
artists,  has  been  branded 
pornographic.  Local  anger 
has  been  fuelled  by  news  that 
the  exhibition  received  £7.50*1 
from  the  Arts  Council. 

Robert  Dorrien-Smirh.  own¬ 
er  of  Tresco  Island.  Isles  of 
Scilly.and  a  local  patron  of  the 
arts,  is  so  disgusied  he  has 
withdrawn  sponsorship  he 
had  set  aside  for  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  exhibition.  “Taxpayers' 
money’  is  being  poured  into 
flying  seven  people  from  New 
York  for  a  gallery  thai  was  set 
up  under  a  charitahle  trust  to 
promote  the  work  of  west 
Cornwall  artists."  he  said.  “In 
recent  times,  the  rather  loony 
art  establishment  has  got  it< 
grip  on  it.  1  doubt  whether 
they  are  artists." 

Ulla  Locurto  and  William 
OutcaulL  who  made  the  video, 
see  it  as  a  satire  on  Mannikin 
Pis.  the  sculpture  of  a  little  boy 
in  Brussels. 

Emily  Ash.  director  of  the 
gallery,  said:  "In  Brussels, 
they  celebrate  by  dressing  up 
that  statue  once  a  year.  In  the 
nearby  square  is  a  similar  girl 
peeing,  which  is  always  ig¬ 
nored.  This  is  a  piece  about 
gender.  It’s  an  important  piece 
of  work.  It  was  well  acclaimed 
in  the  States.” 


Some  of 


world’s 

best 

journalism 


never 


Last  night  the  BBC  were  awarded 


no  fewer  than  12  of  the  Royal 


Television  Society’s  prestigious 


honours  for  excellence  in  news 


reporting  and  sports  broadcasting. 


This  achievement  surpasses  even 


last  year’s  record-breaking 


performance.  And  shows  that,  as 


the  speed  and  diversity  of  news 


and  sports  reporting  accelerate. 


our  standards  of  quality  and 


integrity  stay  undiminished. 


I 
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Mackay  fails  to 
pacify  peers  on 
divorce  reforms 


By  Alice  Thomson,  political  reporter 


THE  Lord  Chancellor  failed  to 
calm  peers'  fears  over  divorce 
law  reform  yesterday,  despite 
passing  an  amendment  to  his 
Family  Law  Bill  staring  that 
marriage  should  be 
supported. 

A  senior  Labour  peer.  Lord 
Stoddard  of  Swindon,  made  it 
clear  that  Lord  Mackay  of 
CJashfcm  will  have  to  do  more 
if  he  wants  to  prevent  a  series 
of  rebellions.  Lord  Stoddard 
warned  peers  that  they  should 
wait  and  see  u'hether  Lord 
Mackay  “really  meant"  to 
support  the  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage.  He  said:  "Wc  have  some 
extremely  good  amendments 
which  would  improve  this  Bill. 
I  hope  that  as  we  go  along  he 
will  not  forget  his 
amendment." 

Baroness  Young  was  also 
adamant  that  she  will  not 
back  down  in  her  fight  to  slow 
the  rate  of  divorce,  which  she 
Itelicves  places  an  unaccept¬ 
able  strain  un  children.  The 
former  Tory  leader  of  the 
birds  is  furious  that  Lord 
Mackay  still  wants  to  intro¬ 
duce  no-fault  divorce  after  one 


year. 

Yesterday,  as  the  Bill  began 
its  report  stage,  she  demon¬ 
strated  that  she  is  still  willing 
to  inflict  a  humiliating  defeat 
on  the  Government  with  a 
series  of  amendments,  backed 


by  all  sides  of  the  House, 
including  the  bishops. 

The  most  likely  amendment 
to  defeat  the  Government  is 
one  that  would  allow  childless 
couples  to  divorce  after  a  year 
but  require  those  with  child¬ 
ren  to  wait  for  IS  months,  tr 
has  been  signed  by  a  formida¬ 
ble  trio:  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
England's  most  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  peer,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  Lord 
Stoddard. 

Yesterday  Lady  Young  said: 
“This  is  a  Bill  to  manage  the 
decline  of  marriage  in  a  civi¬ 
lised  way.  I’m  interested  in 
buttressing  marriage.  We  now 
know  that  the  worst  thing  for 
children  is  divorce,  not  quar¬ 
relling  parents." 

Lord  Mackay  put  up  a 
staunch  defence  of  his  Bill.  "A 
year  is  about  the  right  period," 
he  said.  “If  gives  a  chance  for 
people  to  think  very  seriously. 
A  year  is  quite  a  long  period 
and  particularly  it's  a  long 
period  in  the  childhood  of  a 
child.  It  is  a  period  necessarily 
of  uncertainty  and  I  think  we 
must  be  very  careful  about 
lengthening  it." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has 
tried  to  meet  Lady  Young's 
concerns  by  tabling  a  new 
amendment  giving  spouses 
being  divorced  against  their 
wifi  the  right  to  ask  for  the 


petition  to  be  blocked  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  cause 
them  or  their  children  hard¬ 
ship.  He  told  the  Lords:  "The 
hardship  bar  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  court  of  hardship 
to  children.  That  doesn't 
mean  the  children  would  have . 
to  give  evidence."  He  also 
emphasised  that  the  Bill 
would  help  to  save  marriages 
that  could  be  saved. 

Several  peers  called  for  an 
amendment  stating  that  the 
interests  of  the  child  were 
paramount-  Lord  Simon  of 
Glaisdale.  a  former  law  lord 
who  wants  a  ban  on  divorce 
for  parents  of  children  under 
16.  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
a  marriage  oould  be  loveless  if 
a  child  was  involved.  It  was  an 
anomoly  not  to  mention  child¬ 
ren  in  the  BiU. 

He  was  backed  try  Baroness 
Elies,  a  Tory  peer  who  has 
added  her  own  amendments 
to  protect  children.  Lord 
Northboume,  a  cross-bench¬ 
er,  said:  "I  think  in  die  end  die 
interests  of  children  must  be 
paramount-  Parents  must  take 
responsibility  if  children  are  to 
grow  up  happy  and  usefuL" 

But  Earl  RusselL  a  Liberal 
Democrat,  said  that  the 
amendment  would  be  ludi¬ 
crous  and  impossible  to  carry 
out  because  children  always 


The  Lord  Chancellor,  left  and  some  of  peers  who  challenged  him  ix 
yesterday.  Baroness  Young  and.  below.  Lady  EQes  and  LonTStoddard 


in  the  House 
of  Swindon 


wanted  their  parents -to  stay 
together  and  be  happy,  and 
that  was  not  always  possible. 

"It  is  like  an  amendment 
saying  we  should  always  have 
a  wise  and  benevolent  Gov¬ 
ernment."  he  said. 

Lord  Mackay  said  he  want¬ 


ed  to  do  everything  to  protect 
children  but  the  amendment 
was  flawed.  The  Jaw  could  not 
stop  parents  divorcing,  even  if 
their,  children  were  violently 
opposed  to  it 

□  Lord  Mackay  made 
another  concession  yesterday. 


announ 


that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  consider  splitting. 

iivorce.  It  'will 


pensions  cm  divorce, 
publish  a  Green  Paper,  a 
decision  made  in  response  to 
calls  from  the  Labour  peer 
Baroness  HoQis  of  Heigham, 
backed  by  several  Tory  peers. 
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Would  Britain 


a 


Pat 


ow  would.  Pat  Bu¬ 
chanan  do  in  Britain? 

_ The  winner  of  the 

Republican- primary  in  New 
Hampshire  may  be  a  huckster 
—  long:  on  easy  sounding 
panaceas  and  short  on  coher¬ 
ent  policies  —  and  as  closely 
tied  to  Washington  as  any 
other  candidate,  but  he  has 
struck  a  chord  with  many 
American  voters.  Buchanan’s 
27  per  cent  vote  on  Tuesday  in 
a  multi-candidate  race,  albeit 
less  than  he  won  in  a  straight 
fight  with  George  Bush  four 
years  agn.  follows  earlier  suc¬ 
cesses  and  demonstrates  the 
appeal  of  his  anti-immigrant, 
anti-imports,  anti-big  business 
and  anti-abortion  themes.  . 

His  mixture  .of  economic 
nationalism  and  religious 
moralism  appeals  to  broadly 
the  same  groups  of  the  ag¬ 
grieved  and  the  downwardly 
mobile  that  gave  Ross  Perot  a 
strong  third  place  in  the  state 
in  1992.  According; to  a  Voter 
News  Service,  exit  poll.  Mr 
Buchanan  received  well  over 
half  his  votes  from  people  with 
incomes  below  $50,000 
(£32.000)  a  year.  His  support 
was  also  heavily  drawn  from 
Those  without  college  degrees, 
and  he  did  much  better  than 
his  rivals  among  men  and 
those  aged  under  44.  Even  in 
such  a  widely  spread  field,  Mr 
Budiaiiah  won  over  half  the 
voters  who  described  them¬ 
selves  as  very'  conservative, 
members  of  the  .  religious - 
Right,  and  opposed  to  abor¬ 
tion.  It  is  hard  to  draw  exact 
parallels  with  Britain,  in  part 
because  "sorial"  themes,  such 
as  abortion,  are  not  part  of  the 
party,  debate  here.  Even  the  . 
arguments  over  divorce  are 
mainly  within  the  Tory  party 
than  between  it  and  Labour, 
and  Tbny  -  Blair.  •  has  em¬ 
phasised  the  need  to  strength¬ 
en  the  fampy..  But  the  econ¬ 
omic  worries  of  Buchanan 
supporters  are  marched  here. 

Sotioconsult,  -  a  research 
consultancy  arm  of ‘  MORI, 
has  undertaken  a  lifestyle 
analysis  of  the  electorate  that 
identifies  two  groups,  each 
about  11  per  cent  of  .the  total. 
One,  described  as  “slow  but 
sure",  consists  more  of  older 
and  middletdass  women  who, 
value  religion  and  a  return  to 
traditional  values:  They  might 
not  respond  to  crpde  popu¬ 
lism.  The  other,  dubbed  “nsk. 
and  violence  seeking^  consists 


more  of  younger.-  working- 
class  men  who  like  pubs, 
competitive  games  and- read¬ 
ing  The  Sun  and  the  Daily 
Mirror.  That  sounds  more  like 
Buchanan  material,  though: 
many  do  not  vote.  : 

No  British  politician  has 
tapped  into  these  discontent!- 
The  conventions  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  work  against  an  atm-, 
estabishment  populist  Enoch 
PoweU  was  perhaps  the  last  at : 
attract  the  support  of  the 
disaffected  without  firm  party 
ties  when  he  raised  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Europe  between  1968  and 
1974.  But  his  personalipr  and: 
instincts  were  the  opposite  of  a. 
Buchanan.  More  recently. 
John  Redwood  may  have 
caused  a  stir  at  Westminster 
over  his  leadership  challenge, 
but,  again,  he  is  teraperarnertT 
.tally  not  a  populist.  Paddy 
Ashdown.has  campaigned  on 
anti-Westminster  themes,  but 
in  restrained  terms.  The  Scot-L 
tish  Nationalists  have  played i 
similar  tunes  as  part  or  their 
attacks  on  London  and.  at. 
times,  they  have  challenged 
Labour  in  its  working-class 
strongholds  around  Glasgow. 


* 


I 


Sir  James  Goldsmith. has 
exploited  some  of  the 
same  nationalist  themes 
as  Mr  Buchatian.  His  Referen¬ 
dum  Party  has  a  similar  anti¬ 
establishment  appeal  to  those 
who  believe  they  have  been 
ignored  by  the  mainstream 
parties  on  .the  fundamental 
question  of  Britain's  relations 
with  Europe.  But  that  touches 
on.  constitutional  rather  than 
economic  fears,  and  Sir  James 
has  hot  really  .developed  his 
irofsctipnist  case  in  Britain  as 
je  has,  in  France.  And  he  is 
hardly  a  . credible  crusader  on 
behalf  of -the  ordinary  worker 
against  multinationals. 

At  -present.  Labour  is  tom' 
between  attacking  the  salaries 
of  corporate  “fat  pats"  and 
trying  to  appear  as  respectable 
as  possible  to  big  business.  In 
general,  die  latter  predomi¬ 
nates.  There  may  be  untapped 
potential  for  a  papuUst  anti-, 
establishment  campaigner  in 
Britain,  but  he  or  she  would 
probably  have  to  come  from 
within  the  existing  parties.'  . 

FETERRXPPELL 


Mawhinney 

bolsters 


Tories’ 


spio  team 


By  Nicholas  Wood 
CHIEF  POLITICAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


FIVE  more  Toiy'spuHJbctors 
will  be'  appointed,  today, 
doubling  the  strength  of  the 
party’s  media  team  in  the  rms 
up  to  the  general  election.. 

The  announcement  by  Bri¬ 
an  .  Mawhinney;  the  '  Tory 
chairman,  is  another  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  party's prepto-a- 
tions  for  the  ejection. .'widely 
expected  in  tbe  spring  of  next 
year.  TheToiy  high  command 
is  determined  to  match 
Labour^  slick  and  powerful 
propagandamachine.  -  * 

Dr  Mawhinney  will  tell 
businessmen  in  Derby  that 
the  five  new  recruits  will  be 
based  at  the  party's  regional 
offices  ahd  Will  pump  out  the 
Tory  message  to  local  newspa- 
:rs  and  broadcasters.  In  a 
peak  with  the  past  designed 
to  avoid  die  risk  of  crossed 
wires,  the  newcomers  will  be 
under  the  direct  control  of 
Charles.  Lewington,  the  Tories’ 
communications  chief,  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  in  Londoft.  . 

The  latest  appointments  will 
mean,  that  in  the  space  of  eight 
months  Dr.  Mawhinney  wfll 
have  almost  overhauled  his 
media  operation;  four  of  the 
newcomers  are  journalists. 
The  10-strong  Tory  team, 

however,  still  lags  behind  the 
opposition.  .  Labour  has.  22 
ess  officers — three  based  in 
my  Blair's  office,  ten  in  the 
regional  offices  and.  eight -in 
the  £2tmllionhighTtechmedia 
centre  at  Millbank,  near  the 
Commons.  Dr  Mawhinney 

will  say  today  that  he  plans 
further  media  appointments 
later  tn  the  year. 


Ministers 

criticised 


over  empty 
housing 


By  Arthur  Leathley 
POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENT 


MPs  pressed  ministers  yester¬ 
day  for  action  to  make  up  to 
70,000  empty  houses  avail¬ 
able  to  the  homeless. 

■A  -crpssixuty  Commons 
committee  said  that  the  Gov-' 
eminent  was  falling  to  ehr 
courage  owners  to  let  Vacant 
boosing  to  those  who  needed 
it  In  some  areas,  one  in  eight  ; 
houses  is  lying  empty. 

The  proportion-  of  empty-' 
housing  in  the  private  sector 
is  at  least  twice  that  of  the, 
local- authority,  sector,  which. . 
-Jhas  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its 
stock  unused.  Housing  ex¬ 
perts  have suggested offering 
higher  mortgage  interest  tax 
relief  to  people  willing  Jo  let 
vacant  property. 

■  Tbe  Government-  aW  to- 
provide  «p  to  60.000  .  new 
affordable-  homes  for  thrive 
who  cannot  afford  to.  buy’  di*. 
rent  on  the  open  market;  but  .- 
many  experts  suggMt  that  a> 
furtber  30,000  homes  are-. 

needed.  In  a  report  MPs  do¬ 
me  Environment  Sefect  Com:  . 
mittee  also  criticised  ministers  \; 
for  allowing  one  in  tqi.  gov-.-: 
rnimentowied  .  houses,'  \  m-'. 
dading  many  owned. fay  thti 
Ministry-  of  Defence/- to.7  re: " 
main  empty.—  -  - 


IN  PARLIAMENT 


TOCWY:  nettnr House  batting  '  _-  . 


Student  work  scheme 


STUDENTS  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  work  experience 
as  port  of  .their  higher  educa¬ 
tion  under  plans  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  ■  Labour  (David 
Chatter  writes).  . 

-  Writing  in  tte/Zimes  today, 
David  Blunkett  the. Shadow 

:Ed  matron  Secretaty;  says  that 
ail  diversity  courses  could 
_  include  vocational  training  to 
imprtrrestudenK*  employabi  I- 
;1  &  ;We  should  consider  intro- 


ducing  a  vocational  dement  > 
tor  au  third-level  students; 
perhaps  an  extra  mndufe  rt^-. ; 
lated  to  the  tfevelopment  of ' 
“novation,  enterprise-mid  the-- 
world  of  wtni."  ■ .. 

.He  also’  jdrongty'^ggtipB. 
mat .  students  - 

contribute 

cost  of  their  Higher- edtirafiori': 
under  JLabourTI?-  •  -i* 
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HOME  NEWS  9 


*  fail  to  curb  racism  and  sexism 


TIUOCXEWJEN 


By  Richard  Ford 

HOME  CORRESPONDENT 

BULLYING  and  racist  and 
sexist  jokes  remain  part  of 
police  fife  across  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  a  report1 
published  yesterday. 

Resistance  to  policies  pro¬ 
moting  equal  opportunities  for 
women  and  members  of  the 
ethnic  minorities  has  grown  fit 
a  service  with  a  strongly 
hierarchical  and  predomi¬ 
nantly  white  male  ethos. 

The  report,  by  Her  Majes¬ 
ty1!;  Inspectorate  of  Constabu¬ 
lary.  says  that  people  in  the 
police  service  are  divided 
about  the  benefits  of  an  equal 
opportunities  policy.  It  warns 
senior  officers  that  token  ges¬ 
tures  could  be  masking  contin¬ 
uing  subtle  disarimznatian. 

Welfare  offioers  told  the 
authors,  who  Indeed  at  13 
forces,  including  Greater 
Manchester,  Surrey  and  the 
West  Midlands,  of  increasing 
reports  of  “oppressive  bully¬ 
ing".  The  report  found  evi¬ 
dence  of  “continuing  high 
levels  of  sexist  ami  racist 


ice  reform 


Good  saleswomen  were  driven  oat  of  a  major  British 


snows  how  difficult  it  is  for women  to  succeed  hi  traditionally 
maie  jobs,  according  to  researchers  Who  Interviewed  45 
managers.  Their  report  published  in  the  British  Sociolog}- 
cal  Association’s  journal  Wort,  Employment  and  Society, 
argocs  that  file  deep-seated  nature  of  sexual  harassnenl  in 


sales  trapped  women  managers  in  a  virions  rirde.  If  they 
compbuned,  tfacy  were  “unsuitable"  for  men’s  jobs. 


banter,  perhaps  more  covert 
and  subtle  than  before,  but  no 
leas  destructive.  There  were 
many  stories  of  harassment  or 
discrimination  against  civil¬ 
ian  staff." 

Associations  representing 
staff  accused  managers  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  challenge  poor  behav¬ 
iour.  They  claimed  that  while 
wholesale  discrimination  had 
ceased,  cases  of  harassment 
were  often  not  reported  for 
fear  of  fee  consequences. 

Tbe  report  — .  Developing 
Diversity  in  the  Police  Service, 
published  by  the  Home  Office 
— 7  said  feat  the  idea  ,  of  a 
diverse  workforce-  was  prov¬ 
ing  stow  to  take  root  En¬ 
trenched  attitudes  were  frus- 


Cold  weather 


trating .  efforts  to  press  for 
equal  opportunity  policies. 

The  report  says  that  a  rad¬ 
ical  change  in  approach  is 
needed.  The  view  has  to  beer- 

ties  is  a  fooh^m^so^op^m, 
necessary  to  satisfy  fee  law 
but  related  more  to  politically 
correct  ideas  about-race  and 
gender  than  to  Teal  police 
weak’."  . 

The  report,  by  Peter  Hermit¬ 
age,  assistant  inspector  of 
constabulary,  says  that  all 
sectors  of  the  community 
would  be  reassured  by  an  anti¬ 
sexist.  anti-racist  and  anti-ho- 
mophobic force. 

Female  officers  and  those 
from  ethnic  minorities  are 


found  disproportionately  at 
the  level  of  constable  and 
under-represented  in  the  high¬ 
er  ranks.  The  percentage  of 
women  and  members  of  fee 
ethnic  minorities  in  ranks  up 
to  feat  of  chief  inspector  has 
slightly  increased,  but  their 
representation  in  the  top 
ranks  is  almost  unchanged 
since  1990.  ' 

Women  constituted  13.7  per 
cent  of  all  officers  in  forces 
excluding  the  Metropolitan 
Police  in  1994:  only  3  per  cent 
at  the  ranks  of  assistant  chief 
constable  and  above;  2 Jb  per 
cent  at  superintendent  level; 
2.9  per  cent  at  chief  inspector; 

3.8  per  cent  at  inspector;  and 

6.8  per  cent  at  sergeant.  Of 
constables,  women  constituted 
16.4  per  cent. 

Members  of  ethnic  minor¬ 
ities  constituted  1.4  per  cent  of 
all  polk*  officers  in  1994:  1.6 
per  cent  of  constables,  0.6  per 
cent  of  sergeants;  0.4  per  cent 
of  inspectors;  and  0.1  per  cent 
of  chief  inspectors.  There  were 
no  members  of  ethnic  minor¬ 
ities  at  fee  level  of  assistant 
chief  constable  and  above. 


Thought  for  paws:  Luke  the  Labrador  with  Warrant  Officer  Jeffrey  Pedrick 


Treading 
softly, 
the  dog 
of  war 


A  HUMBLE  foot  soldier  in 
the  war  on  terrorism  demon¬ 
strated  the  latest  equipment 
yesterday.  Luke  the  sniffer 
dog  is  trying  out  protective 
boots  to  protect  paws  for  dogs 
who  go  where  humans  fear  to 
tread. 

Army  dogs  are  al  risk  from 
shards  of  glass  and  debris 
when  they  go  into  bombed 
areas  to  check  for  further 
explosives.  The  Veterinary 
Cbrp  is  now  testing  strung, 
lightweight  material  to  re¬ 
duce  the  risks. 

“Sniffer  dogs  are  often 
required  to  work  in  hazard¬ 
ous  environments  and  can 
suffer  damage  to  their  pads 
and  feet,”  Major  Ndl  Smith 
said.  The  bombing  at  South 
Quay  added  urgency  to  the 
problem,  be  added.  “There 
was  a  field  of  horrible  glass." 

Luke,  a  three-year-old 
black  Labrador,  tried  fee 
wo  yen-nylon  boots  at  Aider- 
shot.  Hampshire.  The  han¬ 
dler,  Warrant  Officer  Jeffrey 
Pedrick.  said:  “We  started 
slowly,  putting  them  on  at 
meal  tiroes  because  that  is  a 
time  he  enjoys.  He  is  very 
happy  wife  them." 


fish  supplies 


FISH  supplies  and  quality 
have  held  up  wdl  despite  the 
weather.  Whiting  •  is  in  top 
condition,  and  at  £1  to  £1.60  a 
lb  is  good  value. 

A  drop  in  the  price  of  plaice, 
to  £2  a;  lb -for  whole  fife  or 
£320  for  fillets,  reflects  a.drop 
in  qualify,  and  crab  is  in  short 
supply,  with  the  price  up  to  E3 
a  lb  cooked.  Cornish  mackerel 
are  around  £1  a  lb,  but  sprats 
at  90palbare  suggested  as  the 
best  buy.  ‘  - 

The  season  .for  British  rhu¬ 
barb  has  just  begun,  and  - 
prices  range  from  69pto  £1-29. 
a  lb,  while  pmtgrapefnrit  are. 
about  26p  each. 

Promotions  include:  • '  . 

Asda:  fresh:  turkey  breast;  • 
steaks  £3.94  a  kg,  fresh  sage 
and  anion  Stuffed  chicken. 
£1.74  a  kg,  fresh-beef  stewing 
steak  £3.49  a  kg, .  fres&podc  . 
chops  £3.49  a  cantaloupe  - 
melons  9?p;  ,  each,  white- 
potatoes  5  kg  for£L69. 
Bodgens:  fresh  diidcen  £284 
for  15  kg.  unsraoked  rmdtess 
bade  bacon  rashers  E1.99  for  - 
400  g.  6in  cheese  and  onion 
quiche  99p.  French  apples 
pick  W  roix39p  a  tb. 

Co-op:  four  steak,  kidney  & 
onion  pies  99p,  whole  fresh 
chicken  £4B9for  22  kg,  cauli¬ 
flower  tori  broccoli  mne  EL4? 
for  907  g,  plam/milk  choco¬ 
late  digestive  wheatmeal  49p 
for  300  g.  . 

Harrods: .  Camexobert  with 
calvados  E4.95;  breast  df iamb ' 
50p  a  lb.  smoked  Saltish  - 
venison  £7.20  for  100g,  fesh 
rainbow  trout  £350  a  kg, 
freshly  cooked  lobster,  two  for 
£17. 

Iceland:  unsmoked  gammon 
joint  £422  a  kg.  Chirrcse-style 
chicken  breasts  £1.99  for  two, 
cod  in  batter  £1-99  for  four, 
crinkle  fry  chips  £1.49  for 


1.8  kg. -  coffee'  and  cream 
gateau  (10  portions).  £1.99, 
mini  Cornish  pasties  99p  for  4. 
Marks  & Spencer  New  Zea¬ 
land  iamb  leg  knuckle  £4.99  a 
kg,  life  vegetable  pizza  £1.99 
for  345g,  chicken  casserole 
wife  hrab.feunplings  £229  for 
454g,  frozen  skinless  cod  fillets 
E3.99.  loose  .white  ..‘seedless 
grapes 99p  aib.  \. 

Morrison:  prawn  masala  bal- 
ti  and  nan  bread  £1.99,  cod 
fillet  £4£2  a  kg,  jumbo  had- 
doek  £S93  a  kg.  shark  steak 
£6.06  a  kg.  neptune.  mackerel 
_fiHets  65p  for  20 Og;  mussels. 
99pa 

Safeway:  topside/silversicle/- 
toprump  £439  a  kg, pork  ribs 
'Chinese  style  £209  for  720g. 
white  finger  roBs  99pfor  20, 
Cumberland  pie  £1.99  for 
5S0g.  cucumbers  99p  each.  . 
Sahtdnays:  premium  pork 
sausages  £139  for  right  (454g), 
fresh  lamb  shoulder  £299.  a 
kg, -four  fresh  chidcen- fillets 
.  £429  for.  510g,  red  potatoes 
•£I30.-  -ftsr  25kg,  Pizzeria 
margherita  pi22a  {cheese  and 
-tomato)  99p  for330g:  •••'. 
Somerfirid:  fresh  smeked  cod 
fiBet  £157  a  lb,  chicken,  korma 
E124  for 300g,-  English  mature 
white  cheddar  £1.74,  a  lb. 
premium  white  bread  38pfor 
SOOg,  blade  South  African 
grapes'  89p  per Jb. . 

Tew*  fresh  large  eggs  Eh35 
far  12,  frozen  farmhouse 
mixed  vegetables  85p  for:759g. 
Golden  petitions  apples  39p  a 
lb,  two  dairy  cream  dough¬ 
nuts  79p,  froren  raspbary 
torte99p. 

Waitrose:  fresh  dressed  Cro¬ 
mer  crab  (large)  £2-49,  extra 
fine  asparagus  £Lo9  per  pack. . 
Mac k  figs  29p  each,  Greek 
hooey  £1.99  fra  454g.  • .  j 
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The  multimedia 


revolution? 


at  NEC,  never 


Multimedia.  It  will  transform  the  way  you  live,  learn,  work,  play  and 
relate  to  your  fellow  human  beings.  As  digital  streams  of  text,  sound 
and  images  course  around  the  globe,  almost  every  aspect  of  life 

will  change  beyond  recognition.  But  wifi  this  be  an  overnight  revolution?  Certainly  not  for  NEC. 

We  started  integrating  our  computer  and  communications 
technologies  over  20  years  ago,  shaping  their  evolution  into 
the  new  realm  of  multimedia.  Through  long-term  investment 
in  research  and  development,  we  are  playing  a  key  part  in 
the  creation  of  tomorrow1  s  Global  Information  Society.  From 
multimedia  devices  to  computers  to  wireless  communication 
systems  to  broadband  networks,  we’re  unique  in  having 
expertise  in  all  its  aspects.  Multimedia  will  evolve  past  any  human 

experience.  Trust  NEC  to  guide  you. 


fiir'furtlwrlflfonnab'on.  please  contact: 

MBC  Cwyrati— »  Overseas  Advertising  Division, 7-1,  Shlfaa, 
5-ohpjfte,  Mfnato-fcu.  Tokyo  108-01,  japan.  Fa*  81-3-3798-^333- 
NEC  Europe  Ltd,  NEC  House,  1  Victoria  Road. 

LtfflfU  W3  aUlvUlt  Fax  44*181-2354942^  - 
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10  OVERSEAS  NEWS 

Albani 


Five  years  after 
the  fall  of 
Communism, 
Tirana  has  finally 
shaken  off  its 
paranoia,  writes 
Michael  Binyon 


MORE  than  700.000  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  bunkers, 
sprouting  from  the  ground 
(ike  giant  mushrooms,  cover 
Albania:  indestructible  monu¬ 
ments  to  45  years  of  paranoid 
Communist  dictatorship. 

Every  field,  hill,  outcrop, 
road  and  mountain  slope  is 
dotted  with  clusters  of  liiese 
giant  warts.  Built  to  foil  an 
imagined  Naio  invasion,  each 
can  accommodate  rwo  sol¬ 
diers.  Enough  were  built  so 
that  Enver  Hoxha,  the  late 
and  unloved  tyrant  could 
order  half  the  population  intu 
the  ground.  The  bunkers  were 
not  the  only  deterrent  to  the 
Western  forces  the  Albanians 
were  told  would  invade  in  the 
coming  Armageddon.  Every 
vineyard  in  this  fertile  land 
has  hundreds  of  concrete  posts 
holding  up  vines;  on  top  of 
each  is' a  metal  spike  pointing 
skywards  to  give  parachutists 
a  piercing  reception. 

The  bunkers,  now  used 
mainly  as  toilets  or  store¬ 
houses,  are  almost  all  that  is 
left  of  Huxha's  paranoia.  In 
five  years  since  the  fad  of 
Communism.  Albania  is  utter¬ 
ly  changed:  smiling  to  outsid- 
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-  •  *  £1.5m  bail 

set  for 
Basque  * 
leader 


From  Edward  Owen, 
inmadcud 
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‘  A  young  Albanian  boy  plays  in  a  field  of  rapes eed  outside  Tirana.  The  crop  is  growing  among  some  of  the 700,000  reinforced  concrete  bunkers  that  litter  the  country 


crs.  bustling,  eager  to  join  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  its  former 
nemesis.  In  November  the 
first  Austrian-built  luxury  ho¬ 
tel  opened.  The  Tirana  Stock 
Exchange  starts  trading  next 
month,  thanks  to  Britain’s 
Know  How  Fund.  Mosques 
are  springing  up  on  the  ruins 
of  those  dynamited  when  reli¬ 
gion  was  abolished,  and  most 
of  Albania  has  been  on  the 
streets  celebrating  the  end  of 
Ramadan. 

But  Albania  remains  horse- 
and-cart  poor.  Its  gross  do¬ 
mestic  product  is  the  same  as 
that  of  The  Gambia.  Decrees 


on  private  enterprise  left  most 
people  baffled:  how  do  you 
divide  up  a  flock  of 
collectivised  sheep  or  decide 
which  family  can  claim  which 
field?  But  the  instinct  returned 
quickly.  Cafes  are  opening, 
shops  are  putting  up  neon 
signs  and  trade  is  growing, 
although  with  Britain  it  still 
amounts  to  a  paltry  E5  million 
a  year. 

But  Albanians  have  less 
orthodox  ways  of  making 
money:  drug-running  along 
the  East-West  route  from  Tur¬ 
key  to  Italy  is  profitable  —  so 
profitable,  in  fact,  that  a  two- 


year-old  Mercedes  costs  only 
$7,000  (£4.600).  Most  are  ei¬ 
ther  stolen  from  rich  north 
European  streets  or  lent  to 
drug  couriers  and  then  left  as 
payoffs. 

Blood  feuds  and  brigands 
still  lurk  in  the  mountains. 
Three  years  ago  ripples  of 
alarm  spread  among  diplo¬ 
mats  when  bandits  hauled  an 
intrepid  Bulgarian  military 
attache  out  of  his  car  and 
raped  him.  “Things  are  better 
now,"  an  official  sard. 

Albanians  have  flocked 
abroad  to  find  work  in  Italy  or 
Greece,  or  trying  their  luck  as 


beggars.  Their  remittances, 
from  an  estimated  20  per  cent 
of  the'  workforce,  are  a  vital 
source  of  foreign  exchange. 

Liberated1  from  the  dreari¬ 
ness  of  their  xenophobic  past 
history  has  returned.  Statues 
of  the  wild  hero  Skanderbeg.  a 
15th-century  warrior  who  re¬ 
pulsed  13  Turkish  invasions, 
now  bestrides  the  plinths 
where  Enver  Hoxha  once 
stood.  The  double-headed  ea¬ 
gle  flies  on  the  flag  over  the. 
country  called,  in  Albanian, 
the  “Land  of  Eagles".  Islam, 
the  conveniently  moderate 
brand  that  does  not  even 


frown  on  drink,  has  a  profit¬ 
able  payoff:  Arabs  and  even 
Iranians  are  pouring  money 
into  this  newest  member  afthe 
Organisation  of  the  Islamic 
Conference. 

Growth  rates  in  die  past  few 
years  have  been  running  at  '8 
per  cent,  and  President 
Berisha,  a  former  heart  sur¬ 
geon.  is  the  darling  of  Western 
politicians.  He  paid  effusive 
tribute  to  John  Major  during 
Malcolm  Rifkind’s  four-hour 
visit  and  then  declared:  “/ 
want  to  thank  all  British 
taxpayers  for  their  aid  to  my 
country”  —  gratitude  so  un¬ 


usual  even  Fbreign  Office 
officials  were  seen  to  grin. 

’  There  is  a’  long  way  to  go. 
The  few  tourists  can  expect  a 
bumpy  time  even  from  the 
moment  of  landing.  Tirana, 
airport  Is  still  cobbled,  and  the 
last  Lufthansa  plane  to  touch 
down  burst  a  tyre.  Roads  are 
potholed,  railways,  which 
have  jiist  been -rejoined  to  the 
outside  world,  cheap  but  hard¬ 
ly  cheerful.  Hospitals '  are 
primitive  and  Western  chari¬ 
ties,  essential.  But:  goodwill  is 
there  in  abundance... 


Leading  article,  page  17 


WITH  ten  days  to  go  before  a 
general  election  in  Spain, 
moves  against  terrorism  con¬ 
tinued  to  dominate  debate 
yesterday  with  the  arrest  of  a 
veteran  Basque  separatist 
leader  and  the'  issue  of  a 
warrant  for  another. 

Jon  Idigoras.  59.  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  political  wing  of 
Eta,  the  Basque  separatist, 
organisation,  lodged  an  ap¬ 
peal  after  a  court  in  Madrid 
set  his  bail  at  EL5  million.  He 
had  been  charged  with  col¬ 
laborating  with  terrorists.' He 
was  arrested  at  his  Bilbao 
home  after  he  refused  to 
accept  a  summons. 

A  judge  in  Navarre  prov¬ 
ince  adjoining  the  Spanish 
Basque  region  issued  a  war¬ 
rant  for  the  arrest  of  Floren 
Aoiz.  another  member  of  the 
26-strong  committee  that  runs 
Herri  Batasuna  (Popular  Uifr 
ty),  for- mating  terrorism . in 
Navarre.  long  claimed  by  the 
separatists  as  part  of  the  - 
Basque  country. 

Jose  Maria  Aznar,  leader  of 
the  conservative  Popular  Pan  ts 
ty,  who  is  expected  to  oust 
Felipe  Gonz&lez  and  his  So-  ^ra¬ 
cialist .  Government,  accused 
the  ruling  party  of  foiling  to 
act  earlier  against  Basque' 
leaders  who  advocated  vio¬ 
lence.  “I  cannot  believe  that 
during  13  years  in  power  they 
could  not .  find  a .  reason  to 
arrest  the  ringleaders:” 
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MATSUI  2iRNl 

21"  N'.CAM  STEREO  _ _ _ 

SOUND  TV  SA-s  PR,C? 


£  A  47.99 


PERSONAL  CD  PLAYER  WITH  ANTI- 
[SHOCK  UNDER 

i  •  •  .  i 
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TOSHIBA  2I4I/5IT 
21"  FA5TEXT7V 

•  5 Ion  visible  screen  size. 

•  Unified  remote  control. 
Was  £329.99. 


SALE  PRICE 


HITACHI  2166 

2f*  NKAM  STEREO  TV 

Wbs  £399.99 

20%  EBOSIT  &  6  DOSCT  DOIT 

MONTH!  WYWNlSOf  £4933 


SONY  KVA  2542 

25"  DOLBY  PRO-LOGIC  TV 

•  59an  visile  screen  size. 

•  Fasten}  kx  easy  access 
to  dl  Teletext  services. 

Vfas  £799.99. 


SANYO  CDP3S0 

PERSONAL  CD  PLAYER  :  c 


EXTRA  SAVINGS 


“1 


•  ***;•& 


WITH  THIS  VOUCHER 


£77.99 


HURRY!  OFFERS  £ND  SATURDAY 


KOSS  iwwcsr 

CDP80K  PERSONAL  CD 
PUUTBt 

•  Indkfdes  AC  adogtor 

•  Piuuminmablo  OD  playc 

Wbs  £109.99.  SAVE  00 


SALE  PUCE 


.  MATSUI  i 

I:.'/-*  W/  1ccv-::mo-.aso-.:? 
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AKAI V5G735  4-HEAD  IMA 
MCAMSTBB3VBEO  ;• 

vaooWmwiifcpoc  :  PA 

Vfas£349.99,  ...  VIM 

ln-store  Price  £329.99. 
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PERSONAL  ORGANISERS  1 

-  SAVE  50%  fa  i ; ;  ■ 

£<  . 


0-  INTEREST 


HnWHviF3M44CW  SMEA 
TOCAMStBttOVato  J.  ***« 
Yidjidfafo  Kwt^wiuny.  '  FA 


PSION  series  3a 

2Mb  PERSONAL 
ORGANISER 


VOUCHER  FPIC5 


(ha  lei 


MUST  END  MONDAY 


D  xerss  Dvcl 

399? 


100 

VIDEO  RECORDERS  - 


£699.99 


Hunri  ust  pew  days 


PACKARD  BEU.Q8K 
orgamsk/translaidr 

•  128X  memory. 

•  6  language  translator. 

W»  £2*99.  £59.99. 


SAVE 


{39.99 


SAVE  ON  SOFTWARE] 
&  HARDWARE 


SAVE  =50° 


AKAI  VSG8I5 

AHEAD  NICAM  STEREO  VIDEO  £Jw 
WITH  VICLOPLUS  - - 

*;r.  • 


CAMCORDERS  - 
SAVE  S  .300 


SANYO  VMEX28Q 


•  •  J~  -screen  crccK-.rr.1- 


SALE  PRICE 

WHAT  HI-FI  HIGHLY  0/10 

RECOMMENDED 


Was 


199 


FERGUSON  FV90 

EXTENDS)  PLAT  VIDEO 
WITH  VIDEOPLUS 
VidesPlus  far  ihe  easiest 


Was  £599.99. 

20S  DEFOST  &  Q  OBECT  DMT 
ivCNSWY  WMB-IIS  Cf  £3*  6A 


JVC  GAAX400  VHS-Cl 

CAMCORDER  WITH  I2x 


SAVE 


liii 


mm 


MOM7HS 

an 

INTEREST 


II 


HITACHI 


VMEHO 


SONY  TRV30 
8MM  CAMCORDER 

•  I2x  variable  speed  zoom. 

•  BuflHn  3“  LCD  screen 
Was  £849  99. 


SMM  CAMCORDER  WITH  SALE  PRICE 
12x  POWER  ZOOM 


r  c 

:50 
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£79999 
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MATSUI  VP96W 

4-HEAD  NKAM  STBtEO 
VIDEO  'WHAT  VIDEO'  - 

BEST  VCR  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  VdeoPfay  •  Extended  play. 

KPO!VT  A 17  DQEO  CSn 
MOr.TWr  HA/Mses  Of  11187. 


Dasani  Deal 


SO 

4-HEAD  WOW  STEREO  VIDEO 

•  bderefadplay 

•  Trilogic  Optimum  picture 
canhal  Wbs  W.99 


£279.99 


£449.99 


SAVE?oM00|“;_^_. 


SEGA 

SATURN  Pfeifer 

3-GAME  PACK  ^  *  -  m 

.  . ;  r 

;;  3.. v " 


MATSUI  20B  TV  20*1  w  a 
BEM01E  CONTROL  TV  .  ro**1 

•  4San  «ndde  saw  use.  n|l 

•  SleepW.  Was  £199.99.  fjll 

In-store  Price  £174.99,  *¥V 

GRUNDIGeansar 


VOUCHES  PRICE 


JVC  HRJ420 

1  HEAD  VIDEO  RECORDER 

VOUCHER  PRICE 


VOUCHER  PRICE 

£289.99 


TOSHIBA  21520ft 
21"  NICAM  STEREO  TV 


VOUCHER  PRICE 


0C.,  INTEREST 


GRUNDIG  GQQ3-. 
3T IV  AM)  GV20  BOMB 
PlAYVMOWTmVKOWa 
5km  tesfale  scraaniee. 
TtolSeconteSeCng Price’  ' 
£529.99.  krilore  rat  £0959!. 
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CANON 

EOS  5000  3SMM 
SLR  CAAIERA 


PORTABLE  CD  SYSTEMS 

5AVE£c40 


MATSUI  CD66 


*1  SAVE 

J00 


£ 


\30 

SALE  PRICE  __ 

299«;  S 


n  YOU 
!>E*j  DEAL 

1 THOW  a  s  c 


SONY  mhc  exs  4-pi=a  cd  mini  ;i:  pi 


•  AM/FM  radio. 

•  CD  pfayer. 

Was  £S4  99.  EXCLUSIVE 


:5 


PANASONIC  8XD505 
PORIHUE  CD  SYSTEM 

•Motorised  lop  pond. 

•  Remote  control 
Wb»  £239.99. 
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MIRANDA  sn  35mm 

COMPACT  CAMSA  OUTHT 

•  Built-in  Bash  end  fare  carer 
■  Bigiriewbxler. 

Wbs  £14  99. 
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MIRANDA  MDSl 
COMMCTCAAAStA 


MATSUI  M50QR 
RBHOTE  CONTROL  amtA- 
COWACT  CP  MKRO  Hl-H 

•  PrognsimaUe  Q>  player. 


•  Hed-^e'  fedeefagflaik 

•  Motorvrind/rewtoa. 


•  Motor-wind/ 1 
Wbs  £39.99. 
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d2.99 


£19.99 


AIWA  LCX65 

CO  MICRO  HI-FI 

»K)  wefts  (RM$l  perchaatui. 
•  2S  wdb  sub  woofar. 

Vte  £299.99. 


UD-303  CD  MINI  HI-FI 

•  50  wefls  (BAAS)  per  channel. 
■  Plays  up  to  3  CDs. 

Wbs  £399.99. 


SAVE 


&  PERSONAL  Hl-Fll  PACKARD  BELL 


-  SAVE  TO  50%  ■  muu:m:s:a  rc 
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SONY  Vf'MF.TICI  W/.i  /  MAN  | 
*  SALT  I’H'.Cl 

£24. 


r.99 


KOSS ‘CWKKBRr 

PCP25  PERSONAL  W-FT 
•  Auto  rerene.*  Bass  boost . 
Wbs  £2M9.  £19.99. 
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AIWA  NSX999 
MUUIP1AY  CD  MINI  HHH 

Massive  2  s  IS) wo«  fRMSJ 
power  output. 

Wat  £449.99. 


£!4w  . 


HEWLETT  PACKARD  DESKJET  £00 
COLOUR  INKJET  PRINTER 


£229.9f*  £20 

50‘ 

PCs  -  SAVE 


CANON  BJC4000 
nniEJCT  COIOUK  PMNUB 

•  Up  to  4  page  per  mm.  (ircn^. 

•  3s0  *  3i0  dpi  resabocn. 
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***  V#*  ■  APfUCOT MSS40P90. 
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At  •  8Mb  RAM 
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PRESIDENT  Chirac  an¬ 
nounced  last  night  that  France 
would  stop  producing  fissile 
nudear  material,  soap  its 
land-based  nuclear  missiles 
and  dismantle  the  Hades 
short-range  mobile  missile. 

In  a  live  television-  inter¬ 
view.  outlining  a  shakeup  of 
die  armed  forces  and  defence 
industries,  he  sought  a)  recap¬ 
ture  the  moral  high  ground 


FtaoM  Ben  Macintyre  in  Paris  and  Our  Foreign  Staff 


end  of  the  Cold  War  most  fence  electronics  companies, 
analysts  say  reform  of  the .  The  changes  are  intended  to 


cumbersome  French  military 
machine  is  long  overdue.  But 
the  far-reaching  plans  to  re¬ 
structure  this  most  hallowed 
of  French  institutions  and 
create  an  all-professional 
anny  by  the  year  2002  may 
carry  heavy  political  costs. 

. ,  :Theplan  to  cut  trbcpsi  end 
conscription  and  . rationalise 


reduce  competition  within  the 
defence  industry  wink  the 
Dassault-Aerospatiale  merger 
will  forge  a  giant  aviation 
company  with  annual  sals  of 
£8  billion,  as  a  prelude  to- 
building  joint  European  ven¬ 
tures  that  can  compete  with 
US  defence  contractors. 

_  Thp.  move  to  end  conscrip¬ 
tion  by  2001  and  create  a 
professional  military'  corps 
along  British  lines  is  the  most 
politically  volatile  of  the  mea¬ 
sures.  Currently,  ten  months 
of  military  service  is  compul¬ 
sory  for  all  French  males. 

‘  M  Chirac  has  rejected  the 
idea  of  holding  a  referendum 
on  ending  conscription,  but  a 
'  national  debate  WOI  discuss 
whether  to  transform  the  sys¬ 
tem  into  a  compulsory  form  of 
.  civilian  national  service,  or 
instead  adopt  an  entirety  vol¬ 
untary  system. 

Up  to  half  the  country's 
ground  troops,  now  number¬ 
ing  240,000,  are  likely  to  be 
axed  over  the  next  five  years 
under  the  Chirac  plan.  The 
cuts  could  save  an  estimated 
Fr6  billion  (£780  miUicsfi)  a 
year,  according  to  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  report  published  yes¬ 
terday,  but  much  of  die  money 
would  be  reinvested  m  regions 
most  affected  by  job  losses. 

The_  8300-stirong  Foreign 
Legion*  is  the  country's  only 
sizeable  all-volunteer  force, 
and  most  defence  analysts 
agree  the  easting  heavily  con¬ 
script  army  is  ill-adapted  to 
the  rapid  foreign'  military 
interventions  required  m  die 
post-Cold  War  era. 

■The  tradition  of  mflhaiy 
conscription  stretching  bad;  to 
.  the  French  Revolution  is  wide¬ 
ly  revered  as  a  way  of  instill 
ing  literacy  and  patriotism  in 
raw  recruits.  Some  critics  also 
.say  the  overall  quality  of 
French  troops  will  deteriorate 
if  the  draff  is  abolished. 


tition  within  the 


^  OHU  .IdUUIldUSC 

after  woridwide  outrage  over  ■  ‘  the  military-industrial  com- 
French  nuclear  testing  in  the  jalex  mark  the  most  radical 
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South  Pacific,  which  ended 
last  month. 

The  President  sakLhe  had 
dedded  to  dose  down  France's 
only  factory  manufacturing, 
phnmium  and-,  weapons- 
grade  enriched  uranium  at 
Pierrelatte.  south  of  Lyon.  He 
said  the  country  bad  plentiful 
stocks  for  its  weapons  needs. 
“France  will  no  longer  pro-  . 
duce  fissile  material,"  he  said.;-. 
"Naturally,-  it  has  what  h 
needs  to  make  its  aims." 

The  Presidem  said  18  ageing 
land-based  nudear  missiles 
an  the  southern  Plateau  ‘ 
d ’Albion  would  be:  scrapped 
and  France  would  henceforth 
rely  on  four  missile-firing 
submarines,  and  aircraft  as  - 
the  two  arms  for  its  nudear 
deterrent.  ~  ■ 

In  a  gesture  to  reassure 
Germany,  M  Chirac  said  he 
had  decided  after  talks  with 
Helmut  Kohl,  the  Chancellor, 
to  dismantle  the  Hades 
nudear  missile,  mothballed  in 
1991.  but  which  worried  Bonn 
because  it  could  only  hit 
German  soil  if  fired. 

Under  the  sweeping  plans 
to  overhaul  the  French  defence 
establishment,  troop  numbers 
will  be"  drastically  reduced, 
compulsory  military  service 
phased  out  and  the;  arma¬ 
ments  industries  streamlined. 

The  French  {fovernmoil  is 
under  increasing  pressure  to 
reduce  spending  in  the  run-up 
to  European  economic  and 
monetary  union,  and' with  the 


shake-up  in. ^  Bench  defence 
since  -  General  Charles  ‘  .de 
Gaulle  ordered  the  return  of 
French,  soldiers  from  Algeria 
in  1962  after  the  Algerian  war 
of  independence.  -  • 

“fiance  must  achieve  a 
profound  reform  of  its  mili¬ 
tary  ariddeferre  machine,"  M 
Chirac  warned  his  ministers 
earlier  this  week. 

The  President  held  a  meet- 
nip  with  military  heads  and 
ministers  at  a  special  Defence 
Council  yesterday,  before  pre¬ 
senting  his  reforms  mi  nat¬ 
ional  television.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the'Gdvemraent  unveiled 
plains  to  merge  the  two  largest 
aircraft  makers,  Aerospatiale 
and  Dassault  Aviation  within 
two  years,  and  announced  the 
privatisation  of  Thomson  SA, 
one  of  Europe's  leading  de- 


Chirac  seeks  profound 
reform  of  the  militaiy 


A  Royal  Air  Force  Chinook  hovers  on  patrol  above  Mount  Igman  as  part  of  Nato’s  Implementation  Force 

Bosnian  leader  rushed  to  hospital 


From  Stacy  Sullivan  in  Sarajevo 


THE  BOSNIAN  President. 
Alija  l2etbegovic,  who 
symbolised  the  struggle  for  a 
multi-ethnic  Bosnia  through 
43  months  of  war.  was  taken 
to  Sarajevo's  Kosevo  hospital 
yesterday  morning  with  heart 
trouble. 

Presidential  guards  sealed 
the  doors  to  the  medical  clinic, 
barring  access  to  journalists, 
but  a  spokesman  said  the 
ailing  President  was  in  a 
stable  condition. 

As  members  of  Bosnia's 
collective  presidency  convened 
an  emergency  session  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  temporary  successor, 
the  Bosnian  Serb  leadership, 
which  has  breached  numer¬ 
ous  obligations  established  by 
the  Dayton  peace  plan,  issued 
a  press  release  saying  it  would 
re-establish  relations. with  the 
Nato  peace  force  and  the 
Bosnian  GovemmenL 

Serbs  living  in  the  five  Serb- 
held  suburbs  that  are  due  to 


revert  to  government  control 
next  month  stepped  up  their 
exodus,  jamming  access  roads 
out  of  the  suburbs  with  trac¬ 
tors,  cars  and  lorries  packed 
with  their  possessions.  Several 
buildings  burnt  in  their  wake, 
including  a  kindergarten. 

The  Serb  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  leadership  severed  all  ties 
with  the  Nato  force  and  the 


Bosnian  Government  nearly 
two  weeks  ago  when  two  of  its 
senior  officers  were  arrested 
by  the  Bosnian  Government 
and  handed  to  the  UN  War 
Crimes  Tribunal.  They  agreed 
to  renew  ties  with  Nato  after 
last  weekend’s  Rome  summit 
Since  ihe  60.000-strong 
Nato-force  arrived  in  Bosnia  to 
implement  the  Dayton  peace 


Dayton  deal  ‘fragile’ 


THE  Dayton  peace  agree¬ 
ment  in  Bosnia  could  disinte¬ 
grate  if  its  civilian  aspects  are 
not  implemented,  Senator 
George  Mitchell  said  yester¬ 
day  (Leyla  Unton  writes). 

“The  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks  have  shown  us  that  the 
stand-off  agreed  at  Dayton  is 
fragile  and  needs  all  the 
support  that  we  can  ghe  it" 
he  said.  Senator  Mitchell 
announced  a  £1  minion  ini¬ 


tiative  by  the  recently  formed 
International  Crisis  Group, 
which  he  chairs,  to  help 
strengthen  peace  in  Bosnia. . 

The  group  mil  focus  on  the 
non-military  aspects  of  the 
agreement  These  include 
plans  for  the  return  of  refu¬ 
gees.  preparations  for  elec¬ 
tions  throughout  Bosnia  by 
September,  the  arrest  of  sus¬ 
pected  war  criminals,  and 
Investigation  of  atrocities. 


plan,  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have 
violated  a  number  of  key 
provisions. 

Their  breaches  have  includ¬ 
ed  sniping  ai  civilian  buses 
and  Nato  troops,  abducting  16 
Muslim  civilians,  launching  a 
rocket  at  a  Sarajevo  cram, 
killing  one  woman,  regularly 
impeding  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  across  Serb-controlled 
territory,  shielding  indicted 
war  criminals  and  possessing 
heavy  weapons  within  the 
125-mile  exclusion  zone. 

In  spite  of  these  violations. 
Nato  officials  assessed  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  to  be  in  "gener¬ 
al  compliance”  with  the  terms 
of  the  peace  accord. 

□  Paris:  France  became  the 
first  European  Union  country 
to  restore  diplomatic  ties  with 
federal  Yugoslavia  to  the  level 
of  ambassador  since  war 
erupted  in  Bosnia  in  1992. 
signalling  an  end  to  Bel¬ 
grade’s  isolation.  (Reuter) 


IMF  gives 
Yeltsin 
poll  boost 

Moscow;  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  yesterday 
gave  President  Yeltsin  a  valu¬ 
able  preelection  boosl  by 
agreeing  to  lend  Moscow  $10 
billion  (£65  billion)  to  bolster 
Russian  economic  reforms 
(Richard  Beeston  writes). 

Jean-Mi  chel  Camdessus, 
IMF  managing  director,  said 
he  was  satisfied  that  Russia 
would  comply  with  the  strict 
conditions  attached  to  the  loan 
and  predicted  thai  the  package 
would  make  reforms  in  Russia 
"truly  irreversible”. 

Robert  Skidelsky.  page  16 

Jackal  accused 
of  cafe  attack 

Paris:  Ilich  Ramirez  Sdnchez. 
45.  the  Venezuelan- born  ter¬ 
rorist  known  as  Carlos  the 
Jackal,  who  is  in  jail  here  for 
bombings  and  hijackings,  has 
been  charged  over  a  1974 
grenade  attack  at  a  Paris  cafe 
which  killed  two  people  and 
wounded  34. 

In  1992,  France  sentenced 
Carlos  in  absentia  to  life  in 
prison  for  killing  two  French 
counter-intelligence  agents  in 
1975.  Carlos  was  seized  in 
Sudan  in  1994.  (AP) 

Bildt  seeks 
divorce 

Stockholm:  Carl  Bildt.  46,  the 
former  Swedish  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  and  mediator  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  has  filed  for  di¬ 
vorce  from  his  wife,  Mia.  42.  a 
Stockholm  court  said.  The 
couple  separated  before  his 
mission  in  Bosnia.  (Reuter) 

Snow  rescue 

Madrid:  Passengers  stuck  for 
36  hours  on  two  snowbound 
trains  in  northern  Spain,  sur¬ 
viving  on  cheese  from  a  near¬ 
by  farm,  were  rescued 
yesterday  by  Civil  Guard 
tanks  (Edward  Owen  writes). 
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£3m tag  on  Chateau  Jackson 

.  .v"-1”;  ■;  ; -fe^8^MAC3NTYRE  ,  -'  V  3-“. 


THE:  town  of  PcratQcrftien 
in  central  France  is  revefiing 
in  the  xumour  ibai-the.pop 
star  Michael  Jackson  may  be 
planning  toTjuy  tfie  Chateau 
de  Chabenet  near  by. .  i 
TTie  great  15tb-century  cas- 
tie,  with  seven  towers  and  82 
rooms,  is  on  sale  a t  an  asking; 
price  of  Fr25  million.  '(Q>25;: 

million). . 

Last week  theFrench  news¬ 
paper,-  La  Noavelle  Rtpub- 
lique  da  Centre  Quest, 
reported  that  Mr  Jackson  was 
thinking  of  baying  the  build¬ 
ing  and  that  “an  agency  has 
contacted  the  current  propri¬ 


etor of the  fortress  'in  Ins  ,1 
name". ,  ' 

---But  .Philippe  Maw;  the 
head 'of  the  company,  that, 
bought  the  chfoeau  in  1989,  - 
has dinied  bong  approached 
by  singer  or  h&  agents. 
Tmt;'  tike  everything  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  ■world’s .  mast 
;  peculiar  pop  istar.  this  has  not 
;  prevailed  a  flood  of  rumour 
to'the  effect  that  Mr  Jackson 
-•may-soon  be  a  ndghbour."' 

Vohp.  magazine  declared 
last  week-  that  Mr  Jackson 
was  “rerionsty  Interested”  in 
buyingtfje  vast  castle  ui  the 
Boutonne  Valley;  south  of 


Tours.  Residents  say  they 
have  seen  “American  bua- 
.nessmen"..  eating  in  local 
restaurants.  .. 

-  The  most  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  to  support  the  theory 
that  Mr  Jackson  may  move  in 
is  the  ease  with  which  he 
could  travel  via  (he  airport  at 
Chateau  roux  to  the  Euro- 
Disney  (heme  park  outside 
Paris,  “When  one  takes  into 
account  the  taste  of  Bambi  [as 
Mr  Jackson  is  known  in 
France]  for  the  World  of 
Mickey,  this  last  factor  could 
be  decisive.”  La  Nouvelle 
RGpublique  said. 
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Frail  Fahd  resumes  rule  as  Gulf  faces 


From  Christopher  Walker 

IN  MANAMA.  BAHRAIN 

THE  ageing  King  Fahd  con¬ 
founded  the  Cass  and  ras  yes¬ 
terday  and  resumed  his  dudes 
as  monarch  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
just  three  months  after  he 
handed  the  reins  or  power  to 
his  half-brother. 

Crown  Prince  Abdullah 
took  over  power  in  the  world's 
largest  oil  producer  after  King 
Fahd  suffered  a  minor  stroke 
in  November.  The  announce¬ 
ment  yesterday  that  the  74- 
year-old  monarch  was  back  at 
the  helm  comes  as  many  of  the 
kingdom’s  allies  in  the  six- 


-  1  - ...  *  *■  f. 


member  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  are  in  a  state  of 
political  turmoil  that  is  caus¬ 
ing  growing  anxiety  in  the 
West.  Some  of  the  emirates  as 


wefl  as  Saudi  Arabia  are 
facing  increasing  internal 
pressure  for  political  change. 

After  this  week's  failed  anti¬ 
government  coup  in  Qatar,  the 
deposed  Emir  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  claiming  that,  rather 
than  being  his  handiwork,  the 
coup  attempt  was  part  of  a 
popular  movement  against  his 
son.  Sheikh  Hamad  bin  Khal¬ 
ifa  aJ-Thani.  who  had  toppled 
him  last  year  while  he  was 
holidaying  in  Switzerland. 

What  is  disconcerting  is  that 
the  former  Emir  made  his 
announcement  from  his  sanc¬ 
tuary,  a  hotel  in  Abu  Dhabi, 
which  is  part  of  the  United 


Arab  Emirates  and  supposed¬ 
ly  an  ally  of  Qatar  inside  die 
pro-Western  Gulf  council. 

The  fact  that  a  family 
squabble  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  conducted  from  the 
sod  of  a  friendly  state  is 
adding  to  the  unease  in  tire 
Gulf.”  said  an  Arab  official. 
The  question  everyone  is 
asking  is  whether  the  Saudis 
are  covertly  backing  the  un¬ 
rest  in  Qatar  to  punish  its  new 
leader  for  his  maverick 
policies-" 

Last  December  the  modern¬ 
ising,  46-year-old  Emir  staged 
an  unprecedented  walkout 
from  the  council's  annual 


summit  bvera  dispute  about 
the  way  a  Saudi  was  chosen  as 
the  organisation^  new  secre¬ 
tary-general  Sheikh  Hamad 
has  also  upset  the  Saudis  by 
showing  support  for  demo¬ 
cratic  :  reforms. 

■  Iran  and  other  pro-lslamic 
foes  of  the.  autocratic  king¬ 
doms  are  delighted  at  the  lack 
of  unity  in  die  Gttif  cduntiL  To 
add  rb  its  woes,  Bahrain, 
which'  is  also,  bring  an  inter¬ 
nal  revolt  from  impoverished 
Shia  Muslims,  denied  daims 
by  Qatar  that  It  was  sheltering 
some  ,  of  the  perpetrators  of 
Tuesdays  :  -attempted  coup 
against  Sheikh.  Hamad. 


The  strains  inside  foe 
Qatari  ruling  family  have 
been  heightened  since  Sheikh 
Khalifa  ton  Hamad  al-Thani,- 
the  deposed  ruler,  still  controls 
about  $3  billion  (£L94- billion) 
of  the  ,  emirate's  reserves  and 
has  refused'  to  hand  it  back.. 
The  country  is  faring  cash¬ 
flow  problems  as  wdi  as 
difficulty  in  financing  the 
large  investment  needed  to 
develop  its  huge  gas  reserves. 

Strict  security  has  been  im¬ 
posed  in  Qatar  after  a  threat 
by  foe  deposed  Emir  to  seize 
back  his  throne.  Some  Arab 
security  experts  believe  To¬ 
days  round-up  of  100  men 


loyal  to  the  former  ruler  was  a 
pre-emptive  strike  by  his  son 
to  .'try 'to  prevent  a  full-scale 
insurrection,  against  him. 

The  danger  is  that  foe  powa- 

.squabble  in  Qatar  could  spill 
over  and  -affect  foe  neighbour-, 
ing  Gulf  states,  all  of  which 
hatfesirnilar  regimes  in  whkh 
family  ties  and  loyalties  loom 
large.  The  general  unrest  is 
also  occurring  as  ' dwindling 
financial  resources  are  putting 
■  foe  future  of  many  of  the  Gull 
rulers  at  risk.  _  . 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  television 
pictures  of  the  overweight  and 
diabetic  King 'Fahd  hobbling 
with  a  stout  walking  stick  did 


little  to  restore  confidence  in 
either  his  or -  the  country's 
■immediate  future.  He  is  very 
frail,-  said  *  Gulf  official 
watching  foe  broadcast  _/ 

His  ,  return,  to  power  ,  also 
raises  questions  about  the 
succession,  though  racist  ana¬ 
lysts  are  convinced  that  it  will 
pass  to  Prince  Abdullah. 

.:  To  .dissidents  .in  the  Gulf, 
and  those  iri  exile  here  and  in. 
the  West  who  find  the  human 
rights  abuses  that  are.  rife  ui 
the  region  distasteful,-  this 
week's  events  have  reinforced 
a  view  that  a  period  of  pro¬ 
found  change  in  the  world's 
richest  ofl  zone  is  close.  ' 


Palestinian  State 
hopes  raised  by 
Israel-PLO  talks 

From  Ross  Dunn  in  Jerusalem 


THE  Israeli  Prime  Minister's 
most  senior  adviser  has  con¬ 
firmed  he  held  secret  talks 
with  Palestinian  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  discussion  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Palestinian  State  as  a 
means  of  ending  their  conflict. 

Yossi  Beilin.  Minister  with¬ 
out  Portfolio  in  foe  office  of 
Shimon  Peres,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  said  he  had  met  Abu 
Mazen  and  other  Palestinian 
leaders  in  various  places  in 
Europe  and  Israel  over  the 
past  12  months.  Mr  Mazen  is 
on  record  as  saying  there  will 
be  a  new  Palestinian  State 
within  the  next  two  years. 

Mr  Beilin  said  his  discus¬ 
sions  with  Mr  Mazen  had 
given  him  cause  to  be  more 
hopeful  about  reaching  a  last¬ 
ing  peace  agreement. 

“As  a  result.  1  got  a  picture 
that  gave  me  a  whole  lot  more 
optimism  about  foe  possibility 
of  reaching  agreement,"  Mr 
Beilin  said  in  response  to  an 
article  in  yesterdays  Haantz. 
foe  Israeli  daily.  But  he  denied 
suggestions  that  any  final 
agreement  had  been  signed 
between  foe  Israelis  and  Pales¬ 
tinians.  “I  did  not  have  foe 
authority  to  reach  some  sort  of 
agreement  and  we  did  not 
reach  a  real  agreement" 

The  talks  included  debate 
aver  a  proposal  to  grant 
Palestinians  full  statehood  but 
without  an  army.  Mr  Peres  is 
reported  to  have  rejected  this 
particular  proposal,  prefer¬ 
ring  a  confederation  between 
Iordan  and  the  Palestinians. 
Other  issues  which  came  up 


for  discussion  included  allow¬ 
ing  140.000  Jewish  settlers  on 
the  West  Bank  to  remain 
under  Israeli  sovereignty. 
Under  proposals  discussed  by 
Mr  Beilin  and  Mr  Mazen,  in 
return  for  such  sovereignty. 
Israel  would  agree  to  hand 
over  the  Jordan  Valley  to  foe 
Palestinians  by  2007. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  in 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  negoti¬ 
ations  is  the  future  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  both  sides  claim  as 
a  political  and  religious  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Muslim  holy  sites,  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  and  Al-Aqsa 
mosque,  stand  on  the  Temple 
Mount,  foe  site  of  foe  Jewish 
temple  in  biblical  times.  Israe¬ 
li  and  Palestinian  negotiators 
have  discussed  the  possibility 
of  such  sites  being  designated 
special  or  extra-territorial  ar¬ 
eas.  outside  the  complete  juris¬ 
diction  of  either  side. 

Mr  Beilin  said  he  had  not 
presented  Mr  Peres  with  any 
final  document,  but  he  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  possible  ways 
forward  in  negotiations. 

Uri  Savir.  director-general 
of  foe  Israeli  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  last  night 
described  Mr  Beilin’s  meet¬ 
ings  with  Mr  Mazen  as  strictly 
informal. 

Mr  Peres  is  understood  to 
have  agreed  with  Yasstr 
Arafat,  the  PLO  leader,  to 
delay  foe  start  of  formal 
negotiations  on  foe  final  status 
of  West  Bank  territories  and 
Jerusalem  at  least  until  June, 
due  to  foe  calling  of  an  Israeli 
general  election  for  May  29. 


A.mothfT  and. Her  children  are  allowed  through  the.' 
guarded  gates  of  Pptgieteisrus  school  yesterday 

Police  usher  blacks 
into  white  school 

From  Inigo  Gilmore  in  potgietersrus 


AS  A  large  Hack  vroihan 
wearing  a  pink  flowing  gown 
swept  through  the  huge  iron 
gates  of.  die  former  whftes- 
only  primary  school,  minutes 
after  registering  her  ten-yeaF- 
old  son  as  a  popiL  she  could 
barely  contain  his  joy.  “This 
is  history,"  die  cried.  < 

A  few  -.yards/  along  '  the 
pavement’  grim-faced  white 
parents  looked  on  In  defeat 


blacks  miming  this  country 
are  ~  arrogant,"  khaki-dad 
Ertiies  Yeates.  39*  a  burly 
toolmaker,  protested.  -. 

The  dispute  over  admission 
to  the  primary  school  150 
miles  muthotJohaimesburg, 
brougfa  cbe  fir^  fegal  test  of 
non~radalism;  enshrined  in 
the  constitution.  On  Wednes¬ 
day.  a  Supreme  Court  judge, 
Tjibbe  Spodstra,  ordered  that 
the. school  could  not  appeal 


A  policeman  comforts  a  child  outside  Fotgieterarus  Primary  School  yesterday,  where Tier  father  shouted  at  black  pupils 


Standing  near  the,  spot  where 

.about  200; men  and  women  ^.agamst jj^  derision, 
formed  a  blockade  to’prevmff  Soo^  ' oT'hearily  armed 
force  -  small  Mxfci  cfiddnto>7ri;pti£^  armoured 

-from  entering  foe :  nrenifc«k' I  wmdG  anil- dbgs,  wen  de¬ 
last  month,  some  of  foe  saihe  ployed  yesterday  to  guard  18 
parents  offered  only  verbal .  bfodt  children  who  were  ao- 
resistance  yesterday. -The 
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Cheaper 
mortgages 
just  got 
cheaper. 


Typical  Mortgage  of  £80,408  repcayabie  twer  25  /yesro  (380  tra 
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More  bad  news  for  the  building 
societies.  We’ve  lowered  our  rates  again. 
We'll  also  pay  your  legal  fees  if  you 
call  us  and  arrange  to  transfer  your 
mortgage  using  our  solicitors  package 
before  the  30th  of  March.  We’ll 
give  you  a  free  valuation  and  we 

0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 


MANCHESTER 


guarantee  to  save  you  20%  on  your 
buildings  insurance*.  Mortgages  are 
available  for  up  to  85%  of  the 
property  valuation  or  purchase  price, 
whichever  is  lower.  So  if  yon 
want  an  even  cheaper,  cheaper 
mortgage  you  know  who  to  call. 

014!  22!  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ret  TT22 
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Japan  kept 
silent  on 
HIV  blood 

Tokyo:  Japanese  bureaucratic 
secrecy  has  led  to  several 
hundred  deaths  of  people  who 
contracted  Aids  from  HIV- 
infected  blood  products  (FeTO- 
grine  Hodson  writes)." 

'  The  negligence  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health  ami  Welfare 
was  revealed  by  the  disclosure 
yesterday  that  in  1983  a  Mood- 
product  manufacturer  told  the 
ministry  that -it  had  recalled 
products  mixed  with  die  blood 
of  a  donor  with  Akfehke 
symptoms.  Nothing  was  done 
and  the  information  was  hot 
made  public.  Most  of  the 
supplies  were  imported. 

British  hostages 
*  to  be  ‘free  soon’ 

Srinagar  Four  Western  hos¬ 
tages  held  by  Al  Faran  guerril¬ 
las  in  Kashmir,  two  of  them 
Britons,  are  alive  ami  will  be 
released  soon,  claimed  an 
American  congressman,  who 
has  helped  free  hostages 
across  the  world.  T  see  some 
hopeful  signs, "  -said  Bill  Rich1 
arasoa  "My  plans  are  to 
continue  working  on  this  is¬ 
sue,  1  will  be  "going  to  Pakistan 
this  evening  to  talk  to  the 
authorities."  The  Britons  have 
been  held  since  July.  (Reuter)  • 

Sea  quake  kills 
four  in  Peru 

Lima:  Boats  scoured  the  wa¬ 
ters  off  northern.  Peru  for 
victims  of  an.undersea  earth¬ 
quake  that  killed  at  least  four 
fishermen  and  caused  a  tidal 
wave  alert  an  the  other  side  of 
foe  Pacific  Ocean.  Waves  up  to 
16ft  high  swept  into  Peru's 
port  of  Crambofe  burst 
though  the  waDs  of  two  fish- 
processing  plants  arid  flooded 
50  hemes.  (APy ' 

Squeezed  out 

Lagos:  Nigerian  ‘po&K  have 
banned  three  men;  dad  in 
black  and  wearing  masks  like 
oranges  to  promote  a  .  soft 
drink,  as  a  security  risk  after 
foey  causisd  a  furore;  on  foe 
J  streets  here.  (AFP} 


China  hits  at  US  over 


FRom  James  Pringle 

IN  PEKING  ' 

PEKING  yesterday  accused 
Americans  of  being  "totally 
indifferent"  to  the: plight  of 
children  in  their  own  country 
and  painted  a  bleak .picture  of 
alleged  abuse  and  exploitation 
in  the  United  States. . 

Recent  charges  by  foe  New 


York-based  Human_  V^ghfc 
Watch/Asiaof  abuses  utQiR 
nese 

-the  offidaDGnhi^riews  ^efh‘ 
cy  reported.  ttwasmAm^rjcav 
said  the  agency,  timcrueity4o 
children,  both  physical  tod 
psychological,  took  plate-dan 
hr:  it  cited  a  1994  npati  iL 
nearly  120  mentally  retarded  , 
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oSme'nL  Anamca'had  risen 
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EDUCATION  SUPPLEMENT 
The  Times  Higher  Gduetrion . 
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post-gratkiate  oppommtttes.  ^  '  "  ' 
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Republicans 

onslaught  ac 


AMERICA  13 


I*.* 

JV 


PAT  BUCHANAN’S  free  run 
ended  abruptly  yesterday  as 
Colin  Powell  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  Republicans,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  media,  and  even  ■  foreign' 
governments  lashed  out  at  his 
protectionism,  isolationism 
and  alleged  racism. 

Mr  Buchanan  did  acquire 
one  prominent  endorsement, 
but  it  was  one  he  could  have 
done  without.  Vladimir  Zhiri¬ 
novsky.  .  the  Russian,  ultra- 
nationalist.  congratulated  him 
on  his  victory  in.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire's  primary,  called  him  a 
“comrade  and  brother-in- 
arms  in  the  struggle,  for  nat¬ 
ional  liberation”,  "and 
suggested  they  muld  cooper¬ 
ate  in  deporting  Jews  from 
their  two  countries. 

Robert  Dole's  campaign, 
workers  meanwhile  pressed 
Steve  Forbes  and  Senator 
Richard  Lugar  to  quit  the 
presidential  race  so  their  sup-  ' 
porters  could  join  Mr  Dole's 
.■}  battle  to  stop  Mr  Buchanan. 
The  Dole  camp  also 
launched  a  whispering  cam- , 
paign  against  Lamar  Alexan- 
jfi.  der,  the.  Senate  leader’s  main, 
rival  for  the  mainstream  Re¬ 
publican  vote,  saying  his 
shady  financial  dealings  as 
Tennessee  Governor  would 
prevent  him  attacking  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  over  Whitewater. 

The  virulent  attacks  on  Mr 
Buchanan  reflected  the  con¬ 
servative  commentator’s 
emergence  as  a  serious  con¬ 
tender  for  the  nomination- 
General  Powell  damned  Mr 


From  Martin  Fletcher  in  Washington 


Buchanan’s  “intolerance"  and 
.  said  he  would  not  vote  for  him 
if  he,  won  the  nomination. 
Rudolph  Giuliani.  New  York's 
Republican  Mayor,  -said: 
“We're  going  to  do  everything 
,  we  can  to  stop  Buchanan.” 
Haley  Barbour,  the  supposed¬ 
ly  neutral  party  chairman, 
signalled  hostility  by  saying 
he  trusted  Republican  voters 
to  make  the  right  choice. 

On  the  left  John.  Sweeney, 
America's  trade  union  leader, 
said  Mr  Buchanan  was.  no 

4  Mr  Buchanan 
is  going  to  tike 
.'a  couple  of  days 
off...  and 
then  invade 
.  Poland  > 


friend  of  the  workers  he 
claimed  to  represent  On  the 
right,  the  American  Conserva¬ 
tive  Union  protested  that  his . 
hostility  Jo  free  trade.:  immi¬ 
gration  and  big  business 
would  damage  the  movement; 

The  Washington  Post  said 
Mr  Buchanan  was  "as  reck- 
lessand  demagogic  a  figure  as 
has  appeared  on  the  national 
political  stage  in  many  years". 
The  New  York  Times  said  he 
was  "not  flirting"  but  “danc¬ 
ing"  with  extremism.  Andre 


Oudlet,  Canada’s  Foreign 
Minister,  deplored  Mr  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  “old-fashioned  pro¬ 
tectionism'^  Mexicans 
.expressed  concern.  The  Israeli 
media  called  him  a  fascist. 

America’s  latwright  tele¬ 
vision-  chat-show  hosts  had  a 
field  day.  Mr  Buchanan  was 
“going  to  take  a  couple  of  days 
off  after  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  and  then  invade 
Poland”,  quipped  David 
Lenerman.  The  heat  Mr  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  generating  came 
“mostly  from  burning  books 
and  crosses",  joked  Jay  Lena 

Mr  Buchanan,  who  has 
now  been  granted  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice:  protection.  is  attracting 
huge  crowds  and  considerable 
funds.  He  said  his  critics 
risked  “the  unity  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party"  ana  told  them  to 
“calm  down,  relax,  take  it  easy 
and  dcayt  say  anything  you 
might  regret  later  on". 

One  Republican  headache 
is  how  to  kill  off  MrBuchanan 
without  driving  away  his  sub¬ 
stantial  foflowmfi  among  reli- 
.  gious  conservatives  and  the 
blue-collar  workers,  who  will 
be  the  .  key  to  victory  in 
Novembers  general  election. 

Though  no  fan  of  Mr  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Rush  Limbaugh, 
America’s  leading  conserva¬ 
tive  talk-show  host,  issued  a 
warning  that  his  Republican 
critics  were  “not  just  insulting 
Buchanan”  but  also  “a  large 
percentage  joS  people  in  their 
party  who  have  always  voted 
for  them".  The  immediate 


Pat  Buchanan  at  a  rally  in  front  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  presidential  monument 


battle  between  Mr  Dole  and 
Mr  Alexander  may  be  settled 
within  two  weeks,  and  Dole 
aides  are  confident  the  cash- 
rich  Senate  leader  will  prevail. 

Mr  Alexander  portrays  Mr 


Dole  as  washed  up  and  him¬ 
self  as  the  only  viable  main¬ 
stream  Republican  candidate, 
but  to  clinch  that  argument 


win  a  crucial  primary  quickly. 
He  will  not  win  Delaware 
tomorrow  or  Arizona  non 
Tuesday,  meaning  South  Car- 


and  trigger  a  mass  defection  of  olina  tomorrow  week  will  be 
Dole  supporters  he  needs  to  his  make-or-break  state. 


No  holds  barred  as  feminist  defends  wrestling 


FRom  Quentin  Lots 

IN  NEW  YORK 

BRAWN  and  brainpower  combined 
in  an  unlikely  alliance  last  night  when 
Camille  Paglia,  the  outspoken  femi¬ 
nist,  attacked  an  Ivy  League  university 
for  its  “scandalous"  discrimination 
against  male  wrestlers. ,  _ . 

Ms  Paglia,  an  expert  in  verbal  half- 
nelsons,  accused  Princeton  University 
of  surrendering  to  political  correct¬ 
ness-  The  uhivemty  has  withdrawn 
recognition  for  its  wrestling  team  and  . 
instead  given  official  approval  to  a 
women's  water  polo  jeaitt,  Priocetool  . 
took  the"  step  in  order  to  meet  sexual 


eguality  requirements.  But  Ms  Paglia.  insurance  must  also  be  distributed 
•  insisted  it  was  “vandal  ism"  She  had  fairly  between  the  sexes, 
ridden  lnto  Princeton  “like  a  Joan  of  Wrestling  has  been  an  official  sport 
Arc  figure"  (her  words)  to  pepper  it  at  Princeton  since  190?  and  the 
wiffi  her  distinctive  high-velocity  riiet-  university  has  done  wefl  in  inter- 

.  oric.  Addressing  a  university^ debating  collegiate  matches,  winning  the  Ivy 
society,  shesaid  the  univereity'S  treat-  League  championship  11  times.  The 
meat  of  its  wrestlers  was  "counter-  -  captain  of  the  team  in  1958.  William 
productive  and  will [create  a  backlash  Fortenbangh.lateran  Oxford  athletics 
against  feminism"  .  .  bitie,  leads  a  campaign  to  reinstate  the 

.  Since  1972  maTe  sports  at  American  sport  describing  it  as  the  perfect 
universities  have  had  to  comply  with  activity  for  sporty  intellectuals.  “Wres- 
^exual  ^qualify  rules.- Female  iihletes  ding  is  inexpensive  and  it  is  quick. 

' must.be  considered  for  admission  on  Yotr,  get  tired ip30  urinates  and  can 

.  athletic  prowess  in  tfae  so-ca^ed  "jock.",  then  reti^t6yoiir  studies,”he  said. 

-  round”  of.  coDegeenrolmept  proce-  have  made 

^  duxes,  and  Sporting  foods  and  mexHcai  not  only  about 


women’s  water  polo  (which  Princeton 
describes  as  an  “emerging"  sport)  but 
about  some  other  female  sports  at  the 
university.  The  women’s  ice  hockey 
dub  reportedly  faces  a  recruiting  crisis 
because  not  enough  tomboys  can  be 
found  to  hurl  themselves  into  an 
activity  that  creates  havoc  with  hair¬ 
styles  and  can  create  noses  like  Henry 
Cooper’s.  ■  • 

An  angry  Ms  Paglia,  author  of  Sex, 
Art  and  American  Culture,  believes 
that  the  laws  demanding  sexual 
equality  in  sport  can  be  compared  la 
affirmative  action  —  nobly  intentioned 
but  “it  has  become-ati  iron-dad  system 
and  has  been  distorted". 


Clinton  basks  in 
presidential  role 
as  rivals  fall  out 

From  Tom  Rhodes  in  Washington 


THE  White  House  avoided 
any  public  show1  of  private 
glee  yesterday  over  fat  Bu¬ 
chanan's  triumph  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  leaves  a 
Republican  Parly  ai  war  and 
President  Clinton  well  above 
the  fray. 

Senior  aides  believe  the 
chasm  among  the  President's 
opponents  will  deflect  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  latest 
Whitewater  revelations  in 
which  the  White  House  has 
just  handed  over  100  pages  of 
documents  sough t  under  sub¬ 
poena  since  1994. 

“This  country  doesn't  need 
another  pundit.  Ihi  not  going 
to  get  involved  in  their 'busi¬ 
ness,"  said  Mr  Clinton. 
Privately,  the  President's  ad¬ 
visers  hope  Mr  Buchanan’s 
success  will  result  in  a  riven 
Republican  convention  this 
August  and  allow  Democrats 
to  paint  his  views  as  further 
evidence  of  extremism  among 
their  rivals.  “If  you  liked  whar 
you  saw  in  Houston  in  1992, 
you're  going  to  love  what  you 
see  in  San  Diego  in  1996," 
Christopher  Dodd,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  said  in  reference 
to  the  convention  speech  four 
years  ago  in  which  Mr  Bu¬ 
chanan  declared  a  religious 
and  cultural  war  in  America. 

For  the  White  House,  at 
least  the  strategy  for  the  next 
few  months  is  simple.  As  the 
three  leading  Republican  can¬ 
didates  do  battle  for  their 
nomination  in  a  bloody  whirl¬ 
wind  of  primaries  and  caucus¬ 
es.  Mr  Clinton  plans  to  “rake 
the  Rose  Garden  on  the  road". 

He  travels  to  California 


today  to  tout  his  economic 
policies  at  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  aircraft  plant  and 
plans  to  welcome  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  foreign  trade  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Buchanan  view 
that  Mr  Clinton  has  sacrificed 
American  jobs  to  overseas 
companies. 

A  programme  of  presiden¬ 
tial  trips  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  to  the  critical 
Golden  State,  aims  to  present 
Mr  Clinton  as  a  man  of 
substance  above  the  negative 
lone  of  the  Republican  cam¬ 
paign.  This  stage  is  expected  to 
culminate  in  state  visits  to 
Russia  and  Japan  before  Mr 
Clinton  formally  announces 
his  candidacy. 

“Americans  don't  like  poli¬ 
tics  these  days."  said  Don 
Fowjcr,  national  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  “The 
longer  he  can  be  presidential 
and'  nor  political,  the  more 
they  will  like  him.  It  is  that 
simple." 

Hi|h  among  Republican 
priorities  will  be  Whitewater, 
the  failed  land  venture  in 
Arkansas  which  continues  to 
blight  the  Clinton  presidency. 
In  the  latest  embarrassment 
for  the  While  House,  a  series 
of  documents  said  to  have 
been  “mistakenly  overlooked" 
by  Clinton  aides  were  turned 
over  lo  The  Senate  Whitewater 
committee  on  the  night  of  the 
New  Hampshire  primary. 

“The  White  House  contin¬ 
ues  its  pattern  of  turning  over 
evidence  on  weekends,  late  at 
night,  and  on  important  news 
days,"  said  Senator  Alfonse 
D’Amato,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  panel. 


‘Coma  miracle*  man 
talks  after  operation 


Paslia:  an  expert  In 
verbal  half-nelsons 


New  York:  Gary  Dockery,  the 
"coma  miracle"  man  who  Iasi 
week  snapped  out  of  a  seven- 
year  silence,  has  survived  an 
operation  that  threatened  to 
rob  him  of  his  newly  recovered 
speech  (Quentin  Letts  writes). 
After  the  operation  to  remove 
fluid  from  his  lungs,  Mr 
Dockery,  42,  a  Tennessee  po¬ 
liceman,  managed  to  speak  a 
few  words  to  doctors. 

He  was  shot  by  a  drunk  in 
I9SS  and  lay  in  a  semi- 
vegetative  state  until  last 


week,  when  he  “awoke"  and 
spoke  almost  non-stop  for  18 
hours.  He  then  lapsed  into 
silence  and  hospital  staff  in 
Chattanooga  feared  the  opera¬ 
tion  might  destroy  his  chances 
of  speaking  again. 

Once  the  anaesthetic  had 
worn  off.  Mr  Dockery  again 
spoke  a  few.  hairing  words. 
Asked  what  time  it  was.  he 
replied  “night"  and  then 
Three  o'clock".  He  was  a  little 
off  tire  mark,  as  the  clock  in 
the  room  showed  1145pm. 
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Waist 

disposal  unit. 


If  you  want  to  reduce  your  waistline, 
first  spend  a  few  minutes  watching 
television.  Because  our  free  video  wall 
demonstrate  a  remarkable  exerciser 
chats  helped  trim  the  waists  of  four 
million  Americans,  and  which  can  now 
do  the  same  for  you. 

called  the  NordicTrack  Skier  and 
it  fights  flab  like  nothing  else. 

independent  tests  in  the  States  have 
proved  that  it  makes  a  visible  difference 
in  just  12  weeks.  Which  means,  in  no 
time  at  all,  you  could  be  tightening 
your  belt  by  a  few  notches. 

Bur  the  NordicTrack  Skier  doesn't 
just  tighten  your  tummy. 

It  actually  works  every  major 
muscle  group  in  the  body.  In  your  top 
half  it  works  your  back.  arms,  shoulders 
and  stomach.  While  lower  down,  it 
works  rhe  hips,  burrocks,  thighs  and 
calves. 

This  total-body  workout  burns  on 
average  of 890  calories  an  hour. 

That's  24%  more  than  a  stationary 
bike  and  35%  mare  than  a  srairsrepper. 
Befit  of  all,  most  fitness  experts  rate 
cross-country  skiing  as  the  best  aerobic 
exercise  rhere  is. 

So,  by  simulating  the  exercise,  a 
NordicTrack  Skier  does  more  than  fight 
excess  flab,  h  also  raises  your 
metabolism  and  strengthens  your  heart 
and  lungs. 


> W#  , 


This  means  you  can  relieve  stress, 
lower  your  blood  pressure  and  help 
control  unhealthy  cholesterol  levels. 
And  all  in  just  20  minutes  3  times  a 


week.  But  its  nor  jusr  Americans  who 
are  seeing  the  benefits  of  a  NordicTrack 
Skier,  in  the  UK  we  have  already  sold 
over  10,000  machines  in  the 
past  12  months.  So  why  not  put  it 
to  the  test  yourself?  Were  so 
confident  you'll  notice  the  benefits  last, 
all  our  machines  come  with  a  30-dav 
money-back  guarantee. 

While  you're  working  out  on  your 
NordicTrack  Skier  you  can  also  keep 
your  bank  account  in  shape  by  paying 
in  monthly  interest-free  instalments. 

Call  now  for  details  of  your  nearest 
NordicTrack  Fitness  CentTe  or  to  order 
your  free  brochure  and  exercise  video 
You'll  rhen  get  che  foil  store  behind 
our  waist  disposal  unit  and  he  able  to 
stop  your  good  intentions  from  going 
down  the  drain. 

0800  616 179 

l'LKV.1  .nxire  KfFElF.ME  1.11ft. 


Yes,  1  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  worlds  best  aerobic  exercisers. 
Please  send  my  free  video  □  and  brochure  □  without  obligation. 


Name  iMr/Mrs/Miw/Mst- 
Address: _ _ _ 


Count)’:. _ 

TeL  (Day):. 
TtH,  (Ere>:  . 


Send  ue  NnrdicTiaffe  I  UK)  Ud  Dept  DTlRii.  FREEPOST 
C\'SP.  VfAPTKK  CVJh  uBR. 

Konmphtnpiiinl.  VtcmtfnWi  imunUi  imjo  ftMJi -TQ  ill. 
TUB  WORLD'S  BEST  AEROBIC  EXERCISERS 
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Lady  Hollis,  heroine  of  new  Labour,  tells  why  divorced  wives 


DESJS4SEN 


Lady  Hollis:  “Divorce  always  hurts,  but  we  make  it  more  painful.  The  letters  are  heartrending” 


Baroness  Hollis  of 
Heigham  is  one  of  the 
Labour  Party’s  secret 
weapons.  Tall  red- 
haired.  chic  and  a  PhD,  educated  at 
a  state  school  and  Cambridge: 
dearly  new  Labour  fits  her  like  a 
glove,  but  her  roots  were  in  the 
devout,  sah-of-the-earth  “old".  Both 
her  parents  left  school  at  12,  and 
strove  to  make  their  community  a 
better  place. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  is 
obvious  that  she  is  popular,  concil¬ 
iatory  and  collaborative,  a  cross¬ 
party  networker  and  team  player 
in  the  bar  she  is  constantly  greeted 
and  buttonholed  by  peers  erf  every 
persuasion. 

Her  amendment  to  the  Family 
Law  Bill  allowing  pension  funds  to 
be  shared  in  divorce  settlements, 
will  be  debated  next  week.  It  has 
enthusiastic  all-party  support  in  the 
Lords,  where  she  led  die  debate; 
aided  by  Tory  Baronesses  Young 
and  O'Cathain. 

It  is  simply  reasoned  in  her 
rapid,  breathless  delivery.  “Divorce 
always  hurts.  But  we  make  the 
finanaal  settlement  more  painful, 
by  not  allowing  the  couple  to  split 
what  may  be  their  biggest  assets  the 
pennon.  So  a  loyal  wue  and  mother 
may  face  an  did  age  on  income 
support 

“All  we  say  is  that  the  current 
value  of  die  pension  fund  should  be 
included  in  the  matrimonial  estate 
when  it  is  assessed  at  the  point  of 
divorce. 

“Most  men  would  actually  prefer 
to  take  a  short-term  asset,  to  get 
themselves  a  new  home,  than  the 
long-term  pension  asset  which  they 
may  never  live  to  enjoy.  It 
is  not  an  obligation,  only  an 
option,  and  it  benefits  both  the 
parties. 

The  letters  we’ve  had  are  heart¬ 
rending."  she  says.  “Like  the 
woman  who  spent  30  years  looking 
after  two  disabled  children,  until 
she  was  ‘traded  in  for  a  younger 
model'.  Her  part-time  earnings  had 
gone  into  her  husband's  pension 
plan,  none  of  which  could  be 
assigned  to  her  on  divorce  now  she 
earns  what  she  can,  but  she  faces 
penury." 

Patricia  (nee  Wells)  was  born  in 
the  rural  south  Devon  village  of 
Down  Thomas,  where  everyone’s 
door  was  open.  Her  father  was  a 
farm  worker,  TGWU  unionist  and 
parish  councillor  who  campaigned 
for  a  village  hall  and  playing  fields. 
Her  mother  ran  the  Wesleyan 


Methodist  chapel,  where  Patricia, 
the  ddest  of  three,  played  the 
harmonium  and  sang  in  the  village 
choir.  •.  ,  ;• 

It  was  a  traditional  dissenting 
radical  background.  “But  it  wasn't 
at  all  sour,  despite  the  Methodism 
and  trade  unionism  and  parish 
politics.  It  was  generous  and  Inclu¬ 
sive  and  open  and  optimistic." 

Fran  her  grammar  school,  now 
a  comprehensive,  most  pupils  left 
at  IS  to  work  on  the  land.  Patricia 
was  one  of  half  a  dozen  who  stayed 
om  she  got  to  Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  where  she  took  a  first 
in  history  and 
won  a  Harkness 
fellowship.  “So  I 
was  in  the  United 
Slates  when  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King 
had  his  dream.  I 
marched  with  my 
American  .  boy¬ 
friend  in  the  dvfl 
rights  campaign. 

“I  spent  my 
summer  organis¬ 
ing  baked  bean 
runs  to  Mississipr 
pi  —  by  Jimmy 
Hoffa's  Team¬ 
sters'-  Union, 
which  was  being 
prosecuted  by 
Bobby  Kennedy  for  corruption:" 

It  was  an  early  lesson  in  ideology 
versus  pragmatism.  She  came 
home  with  a  fiance,  Martin  Hollis, 
another  Harkness  fellow  destined 
for  the  Foreign  Office  and  BalfioL 
After  her  doctorate,  both  found  jobs 
at  the  new  University  of  East 
Anglia,  where  she  stOl  teaches 
history  on  Fridays'.  Their  two  sons 
went  to  the  local  comprehensive  (no  ■ 
Harman-like  embarrassments 
tee)  and  flourished:  one  went  to 
Cambridge,  one  to  Edinburgh- . 

Her  husband,  a  tall, 
sandy-haired  Wyke- 
.hamist  nephew  .  of 
Roger  Hollis  of  MCI  is 
UEA’s  Professor  crfPhflosdphy._a 
Labour  supporter,  author  of  Rarity 
nolity  and  Relativism,  The. Cun-. 
rung  of  Reason,  and  so  on.  He  lists 
“puzzles"  as  his  recreation  in  Who's 
Who.. When  thqr  were  young  and 
poor,  he  set  about  rewiring  their 
house  hzmseH  dedaring:  “i  know 
that  electricity  follows  the  laws 
:of  logic,  and  I  know  the  laws  of 
-logic." ' 

She  exudes  rivic  pride  for  Nor¬ 
wich  —  “It  has  more  churches  and 


THE 

VALERIE 

GROVE 

INTERVIEW 


more  council  houses  than  any  other 
city"— as  a  former  leader  of  the  city 
council.  She  joined  the  housing 
committee  just  in  time  to  stop  the 
slum  clearance  of  Victorian  houses; 
hence  those  Sandtexed  terraces, 
now  a  feature  of  Norwich’s  charm. 
They  also  rescued  30  medieval 
churches.  Her  mentor  was  her 
predecessor.  Sir  Arthur  South,  an 
old-style  city  leader  of  substance 
and  virion. 

Tony  Crpsland  spotted  her  par¬ 
liamentary  potential  and  co-opted 
her  into  his  advisory  group,  and 
she  three  times  fought  Tory  Great 
.  Yarmouth-  for 
Labour  '  in  the 
i970s.  But  later, 
the  offer  of  a  safe 
Midlands  seat 
proved  to  be  her 


“My  children 
were  10  and  12,” 
she  says.  They 
would  have  been 
living  in  Norfolk, 

I  would  be  at 
Westminster  with 
a  constituency  in 
the  Midlands-  It 
wasn’t  fan-  on  tire 
family  "  And  that, 
she  thought,  was 
goodbye  West¬ 
minster,  until  Nefl  Kinnock  put  her 
in  the  Lords  in  1990. 

When  she  first  arrived  in  the 
Lords  she  recalls  telling  fellow 
peers  about  Alan  Clark  writing  an 
essay,  while  at  Eton,  about  a  family 
.in.ufcidi  “the  mother  was  poor,  the 
father  was  poor,  the  difldreriwere 
poor  and  the  butler  was  poor".  This 
story  was  greeted  in  silence;  one 
peer  said:  T  know  lota  of  families 
Tike  that"  She  laughs.  • 

•  But  she  loves  the  tortity  camara¬ 
derie,  including  the  hereditary 
peers  who  so  often  -bring  an 
expertise  from  chairing  chanties. 
“And  because  there  is  no  braying.- 
ift  much  easier  for  women's  voices 
to  be  heard.  '•  /  • 

•'  The  .  Commons  may  be  more 
workmanlike  and  professional  in 
tains  af  politics,  but  since  we  hive 
no  Speaker,  there  fa  a  premium  on 
the  courtesies  here,  it  sounds, 
flowery  at  first  but  you  learn  to 
decode  it  And  although  I  see  that 
the  Lords  must  be  reformed.  I  hope 
it  won’t  lose  its  particular  flavour, 
which  is  deliberative-  arid  reflect 
five," •  ' 1 .  •  ‘  . 

;  The  pensions  debate  was,  I  see 
;  from  Hansard,  full  of  ekxjuoft. 


decorous  exchanges,  notable  for 
their  candour  (lord  Pearson  of 
Rannoch,  currently  involved  in  a 
divorce  settlement  himself:  “It 
-seems  obviously  fair,  fair  beyond 
perad venture,  mat  my  wife  should 
in  future  be  able  to  share  in  nay 
substantial  pension  fund  . . .")  and 
their  wit  (Earl  Russell:  “I  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  one  party 
should  suffer  ail  the  hardship. 
There  is  a  case  for  some  fairness 
even  in  hardship . .  ."}- 
When  she  can  tear  herself  away 
from  Westminster  she  sings  falto) 
in  the  university  choir  ^fiendishly 
concentrated;  a  way  of  wiping  your 
mind  dean  of  politics"),  sails  their 
“Noddy  boat”  (a  27ft  motor  cruiser) 
on  tiie  Norfolk  Broads;  and  wal¬ 
lows  in  domesticity:  “I  like  the 
serenity  erf  a  place  of  peace,  I  like 
the  warmth  and  support  of  a 
family.  1  loved  those  Sunday  roasts 
with  three  generations  of  the  family 
round  the  table." 

Last  year  her  husband  was 
away  teaching,  in  North 
Carolina,  and  their  eldest 
son,  the  jazz  piano-playing 
Simon,  is  on  a  Fulbnght  scholar¬ 
ship  in  New  York,  so  the  family  had 
a  Christmas  reunion  in  snowy 
Manhattan. 

She  also  manages  to  write:  her 
last  book.  Ladies  Elect,  was  on 
Victorian  women  who.  organised 
sdhool  boards  and  workhouses  — 

.  “more  women  were  elected  to  office 
in  1900  than  in  J9S0"  —  arid  her 
next  will  be  an  Jennie  Lee!  Appoint¬ 
ed  biographer  by  Michael  Foot  and 
Lord  Goodman-  she  is  fond  of  her 
subject  but:  “Coming  from  the  1LP 
she.  was  a  little  too  keen  to  divide 
the  world  into  black  and  white  for 
my  tastes  —  suspicious  of  concilia¬ 
tion  and  compromise." 

-  ‘  Quite  the  reverse  of  Lady  Hollis, 
who  retires  working  across  party 
fines:  It  isnot  really  surprising  that 
.  she  was  credited  with  influencing 
Alan  HowarthV  decision  to  cross 
the  floor  —  a  canard  put  out  by 
credulous  Tories  playing  cherchex 
lafentme.  -  ‘ 

..  She  is  tntirdyat  home  in  Topy 
Blair’s  party.relishiftg  her  social 
security  brief  ,T>earase\  you  can 
make  a_real  efiffereftee  to  people’s 
lrves'VTteff -Where  I  come  from, 
with  parents  wdio  had  to  work  at 
.  the  age 'of  13.  I'-see  that  it  is  the 
constituency  of  the  Labour  Party 
-  that  has:  .changed  and  adapted 
aafordingfo  the  times,  not  just  the 
[foatftfsfirij.-'  ' 


THE  SUN  DAYTIMES 


A  FREE  CINEMA  TICKET 
FOR  EVERY  READER 

See  the  latest  movies  -  including  Sense  and  Sensibility, 
Jumanji  and  Casino  -  for  FREE.  Simply  cut  out  the  voucher 
in  The  Culture  section  on  Sunday  and  take  it  along  to 
a  UCi  cinema  for  a  free  ticket 


BEEF  CLIFF 

The  Bachelor  Boy  as  mean  and  moody 
Heathcliff?  The  Magazine  finds 
Cliff  Richard  aiming  to  command  the 
Wuthering  Heights  for  his  new  musical 


THE  SUNDAY  TIMES  IS  THE  SUNDAY  PAPERS 


24  hours. 


The  Samaritans 

A  Registered  Chanty,  Calls  charged  at  local  ram: 


i 
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A^g  in  Lahore  by 

Pnvatejer,  wrapped  In 
loral  apparel  pf  a  very 
10,31  pmk,  a  studiedly  de- 
mure  Princess  of  Wales 
stepped  out  into  the  Eastern 
gfcre-  The  colour  of  her 
clothes  was  apt,  fa-  the  Gov- . 
eminent  of  Benazir  Bhutto  is 
reported  to  be  quite  pink  with 

rage  -  and  our  Foreign  Office 

to  be  a  brighter  shade  of  that 
nuewifh  embarrassment 
me  jet  in  which  the  Prin¬ 
cess  flew  to  Pakistan  belongs 
to  Sir  James  Goldsmith,  Brit¬ 
ain's  most  famous  father-in- 
law.  The  royal  visitor  is  in  this 
stately  Punjabi  city  to  meet  Sir 
James’s  daughter  Jemima 
and  her  husband.  The  for¬ 
mer,  mercifully,  is  not  called 
Haiqa  any  more.  The  latter, 
lest  you  have  forgotten,  is 
called  Imran. 

Imran  Khan.  Is  there  a 
Pakistani  better  known  to  us 
than  he?  The  Princess'S  visit 


Why  are  we  so  fascinated  by 
Intrafi  Khan?  TuRkuVaradarajan 
unravels  an  Eastern  exiigma 


*s  new  role  isn’t  quite  cricket 


to  Lahore,  her  dinner  with 
him  (sheep's  brains  and  mild¬ 
ly  spiced  Rebate  are  what  she 
ate),  and  her  visit  viesterdav  to 
his  cancer  hospital  have 
helped  the  balding,  retired 
cricketer  to  hn  his  favourite 
target  —  the  middle-stump  of 
our  imagination! 

But  whence  comes  the  Brit¬ 
ish  fascination  with  Imran?  Js 
it  merely  because  he  is' 
thought  to  be  handsome?  is  it 
Oxford?  is  it  cricket?  Is  it- 
because  he  is  an  Easterner 
who.  having  slept  his  way 


through  several  of  “our" 
women,  is  now  married  to 
one?  Whatever  the' answer. 
Imran  Khan  needs  decon¬ 
structing.  Kipling*  wily  Pa* 
than,  dearly,  has  unveiled  a 
long,,  long  distance  from  his 
wfly  North- West  ways. . 

The  tale  of  Imran  is.  of 
course,  more  complex  by  far 
plan  the  man:  Imran  himself 
is  a  bundle  of  self-righteous 
platitudes  and  ludicrous  Pa¬ 
th  an  sentimentality.  The  tale 
has  only  partly  to  do  with  his 
£8  Test  matches,  many  of 


Jemima  and  Imran  Khan  with  their  royal  visitor 


than  played  as  a  bossy  cap¬ 
tain.  To  the  British,  the  inter¬ 
est  ties  in  the  following 
imagined  sequence  of  cultural 
progression:  Imran. “not  one 
of  us"  lo  start  with,  became 


"one  of  us"  (or  so  we  thought), 
but  is  now  apparently  “no? 
one  of  us"  again  —  or  so  some 
of  us  think,  none  the  wiser 
after  having  observed  him  for 
two  decades. 


He  came  as  a  young  man  to 
Britain,  imbibed  the  ways  of  a 
part  of  its  society,  crew*  to  love 
its  pleasures  and  to  pursue 
them  single-mindedly.  In  the 
circles  in  which  he  mixed,  he 
was  viewed  indulgently:  the 
British  upper  classes  have 
always  had  a  soft  spot  for 
dashers  from  the  sub-conti¬ 
nent.  The  taboos  on  interra¬ 
cial  sex  —  so  powerful  in 
Kipling’s  rime  —  had.  by  the 
rime  of  Imran’s  emergence 
into  SmngfellcWs  manhood, 
evolved  into  nothing  more 
malign  lhan  the  delicious 
aftertaste  of  forbidden  fruit. 

What  saved  Imran  from 
being  dismissed  as  a  bound¬ 
er.  however,  was  his  cricket. 
He  played  magnificently,  cul¬ 
tivating  an  imperious  on-field 


manner  which  gave  his  off- 
field  persona  that  vital  infu¬ 
sion  of  aristocracy.  In  lime,  of 
course,  he  came  10  believe  the 
myths  of  his  own  making.  His 
treatment  of  his  team-mates 
was  disdainful:  he  was  the 
feudal  sirdar,  or  lord,  they  hi> 
underlings. 

Yet  his  esteem  in  Pakistan 
has  always  been  measured  in 
a  different  way.  A  leader  of 
men.  Imran  has  always 
struck  with  awe  a  population 
accustomed  to  the  firm  hand. 
In  a  land  where  victory  on  the 
cricket  field  is,  mistakenly, 
believed  to  add  to  the  coun¬ 
try's  good  name.  Imran  was 
lionised  as  the  man  who  put 
Pakistan  truly  on  the  map  — 
no  small  accolade,  for 
Pakistan  has  been  on  the 


map  fur  less  than  50  years. 

if  his  hubris  drove  Imran  to 
stirring  deeds  cm  the  cricket 
field,  it  ha,  caused  him  lo 
succumb  to  his  country's  adu¬ 
lation.  It  his  bestowed  upon 
him  a  grandeur  fur  which  he 
is  not  equipped  intellectually. 
His  naive  endorsements  of 
political  Islam,  of  the  frankly 
primitive  ways  of  many  of  his 
Pa  than  Jrvres.  and  lhe  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  criticism  of  “brown 
sahibs”  and  Western  ways, 
betrav  immediately  that  the 
man  is  out  of  his  depth. 

Still,  he  has  his  cancer 
huspiul,  although  it  is  not 
immediately  clear  why  Paki¬ 
stan  needs  such  an  institution 
more  urgently  than  basic, 
countrywide  medical  fad  li¬ 
lies.  And  he  and  Jemima  have 
had  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
dinner.  Nut  bad  going,  really, 
when  one  thinks  about  it. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  have 
missed  his  point? 


Is  gambling  in  Britain  really  a  dangerous  game?  Giles  Coren  reports 

A  young  man  in  a  ma-  croupier  pushes  a  stack  c 


A  young  man  in  a  ma¬ 
roon  baseball  cap 
emblazoned  with  a 
golden  horseshoe 
lumbers  under  the  weight  of  a 
stack  of  poker  drips  which  he 
has  been  constructing  since  II 
o’clock  the  previous  evening. 
He  hauls  them  up  onto  the 
counter,  where  a  lugubrious 
old  man  in  a  dinner  jacket 
counts  them  rapidly  with 
white-gloved  fingers. 

The  fingers  reach  into  a 
drawer  and  count  out  a  pile  of 
banknotes,  which  the  young 
man,  a  27-year-old  lawyer 
called  Matt  Bourne,  folds  into 
his  bad:  pocket  “Six  hundred 
and  fifty."  he  says,  and  purses 
his  lips.  “God.  I  love  this  place. 
What  about  you?" 

1.  as  usual,  have  no  chips  left 
to  exchange.  I  am  scrabbling 
in  my  wallet  for  a  forgotten 
pound  coin  to  plug  into  a  fruit 
machine  which  might  if  I 
strike  the  jackpot  make  up  the 
deficit  of  another  night  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  the  altar  of  greed. 

This  is  the  fundamental 
human  frailty  on  which  Mar¬ 
tin  Scorsese's  Casino  (released 
today)  has  cashed  in,  contin¬ 
uing  tite  century-old  love  affair 
between  casinos  and  the  cine¬ 
ma.  but  portraying  drug  de¬ 
pendence.  divorce  and  death 
as  inevitable  corollaries  of 
casino  life. 

Things  are  a  little  less  grim 
at  the  Victoria  in  London’s 
Edgware  Road,  one  of. the 
biggesr  of  Britain*  120  casi¬ 
nos,  where  terribly  nice  young 
English  people  are  spending 
more  and  more  time,  attracted 
by  the  free  food  and  drink  at 
the  tables,  the  chance  foplay  a 
role  on  a  ready-made  film  set 
and  .the  timeless  allure  of 
money  for  nothing. 

“It  is  nothing  like  America." 
says  Mali,  who  began  playing 
at  the  Vic  after  falling  in  love 
with  cards  at  the  1992  World  1 
Series  of  Baker  in  Las  Vegas. 
“There  they  ply  you  with  drink  ! 


Gambling.  Hollywood  style . . .  in  Britain  the  lure  is  likely  to  be  the  free  soft  drinks 


It’s  a  small  world  in  a  gap  year 


PHEY  ARE  everywhere, 
Iressed  in  ragged  shorts  and 
i  bewildering  array  of  charm 
iracelets.  Halfway  up  the 
Jigh  Atlas  mountains.  In  the 
tar  of  a  Bolivian  brothel  and 
m  the  remotest  beaches  of 
liafland,  l8-yeatK>lds  with 
lames  like  Jemima  and  Fred- 
lie  are  having  their  “gap 
ear",  as  mandatory  a  part  of 
he  middle-class .  maturing 
irocess  as  violin  lessons,  brao- 
s  and  French  exchanges. 

No  year  between  school 
nd  university  Is  complete 
liese  days  without  at  least  six 


: 

months  being  spent  helping 
with  the  harvest  in  Nicaragua 
or  assisting  Mother  Teresa  as 
she  mops  the  brows  of  the  sick 
-and  needy. -  . 

The  more  exotic  the  loca¬ 
tion.  -the  more  credibility 


Ml 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 

SUMMER  OPENING  OF 
THE  STATE  ROOMS  1996 

This  year,  the  State  Rooms  at  Buckingham 
Palace  will  be  opened  to  visitors  every 
day  from  8th  August  to  30th  September 
inclusive.  ■ 

In  addition  to  the:  large  number  available 
each  day.  tickets  (one  application  per 
leasehold;  maximum  bright  tickets)  may  be 
purchased  in  advance. 

ro  request  an  application  form  please  write 
vour  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  or  . 
sealed  envelope  and  send  to: 

The  Visitor  Office  (4) 
Buckingham  Palace  . 

London  SW1A  1AZ 

Requests  for  appficatiofl  forms  should  be 
received  nokferdian  11*  Mar<*__ 


points  are  stored  to  be  cashed 
.  In  at  the  freshers’  tea  party. 

-  And.  of  course,  your  Peruvian 
mobiles  look  fantastic  in  your 
dingy  halls  of  readence.  while 
your  tan  is  set  off  perfectly  by 
your .  sky-bhie  Namibian 
loincloth.  . 

,In  tire  19605.  anyone  with 
pretensions  to  sophistication 
did  the  hippy  trail  to  Kath¬ 
mandu.  The  point  of  such  a 
journey  was  to  have  fun,  take 
illegal  substances  and  return 
!  with  a  goatee,  an  Afghan  coat 
that  stank  in  the  rain  and  a 
host-  of  incurable 
bowd  infections. 

In  these  career-  . 
orientated  times, 
however,  no  one  char 

dares  confess  that 
a  gap  year  is  siro-  (4*- 
ply  a  oncM/Kt-  * 

lifetime  opportun- 
ity  to  find  a  place  GUCcLj 
where  beers  cost  J 

only  a  few  pence,  cUlU. 

to  tie  in  the  sun  all  +J-.0 

day.  to  grow  your  lilc 

first  stubble  and  to 
return  with  scores 
of  films  showing  your  friends 
swaying  bleary-eyed  around  a 
camp  fire  or  mooning  but  of 
the  hade  window  of  a  bus 
halfway  up  the  Andes. 

Oh  no,  tiie  whole  point  of  a 
gap  year,'  practitioners  will 
earnestly  assure  you,  is  to 
help  those  less  fortunate  than 
oneself  and  m  tite  process  to 
become  a  better  anti  wiser 
person. 

Strangely,  one  seldom 
hears  of  18-yearolds  .finding 
themselves  by  helping  out  in  a 
home  for  battered  wives  in. the, 
suburbs  of  Leicester. 

In  the  18th  and  19th  centu¬ 
ries  young  gentlemen,  •  and 
sometimes  ladies*  marked  the - 
transition  from  adulthood  to 
adolescence  wah  a.  Grand 
Tour,  usually  of  Europe,  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  this 
journey  was  to  introduce  the 


■It  is  a 
chance  to 
drink 
cheap  beer 
and  lie  in 
the  sun’ 


young  to  the  finer  features  of 
Byzantine  churches  and  Re¬ 
naissance  •  sculpture.  How¬ 
ever,  in  reality,  says  Dr 
Jeremy  Black,  the  author  of 
The  British  Abroad:  The 
Grand  Tour  of  the  18th 
Century,  the  sons  of  the  elite 
were  being  sent  away  to  sow 
their  wild  oats  in  foreign 
obscurity. 

“Young  men  of  18  or  19  had 
nothing  to  do  in  those  days, 
when  university  was  basically 
for  aspiring  clergymen.”  he 
says.  The  Grand  Tour  was 
an  ideal  way  of  keeping  them 
occupied  for  a  year  or  so." 

■  Cheap  air  travel  means 
such  activities  are  no  longer 
the  preserve  of  the  aristocracy, 
but  still  the  hedonistic  spirit 
prevails.. 

“I  spent  my  gap  year  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  school  in  India," 
recalls  Michael  Smith,  25.  "It 
.  was  very  reward- 
.  ing:  but  the  best 

§  a  lime  I  had  was 

travelling  with  my 
r>p  tn  friends,  once  term 

had  finished,  get- 
ting  drunk  every 
LLft*  night  and  having 

Lprr  an  extended  hoti- 

uccl  day  at  my  parents' 

*  •  expense." 

ic  ill  “i  went  to  a  kib- 
,  .  butz.  supposedly 

>1111  lo  learn  about  a  1 

______  different  way  of  : 

.  life,  but  in  fact  all  l  ! 

wanted  was  to  get  away  from 
England  and  sleep  with  lots  of 
girls  from  all  over  the  world." 
says  Dominic  Cleveland,  25. 

John  Patrick,  a  barrister 
who  spent  tone  before  and 
after  university  in  Zimbabwe, 
Turkey  and  Pakistan,  says:  “I 
went  to  these  places  to  broad¬ 
en  nty  horizons  and  in  some 
way  improve  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  tiie  world.  But  1  only 
really  found  out  what  Ufa  was 
all  about  when  I  became  a 
lawyer  and  starred  having  to 
deal  with  children  who  had 
been  abused  and  people  who 
were  going  through  bitter 
divorces. 

“Most  of  my  friends  could 
tell  you  everything  about 
Guatemala  City.”-  he  adds, 
“but  none  of  them  has  a  clue 
whafs  going  on  in  a  council 
estate  in  Hull." 


Sex  in  spades 


until  you  are  throwing  your 
money  at  them  in  handfals.  In 
Britain  you  get  free  soft  drinks 
and  food,  but  drinking  at  the 
table  is  illegal." 

This  law  is  one  of  many, 
enshrined  in  the  I96S  Gaming 
Act,  which  are  designed  to 
protect  innocent  Brits  from  the 
horrors  of  gambling.  It  is 
because  of  this  Act  that  British 
casinos  must  dose  by  4am  and 
abide  by  the  notorious  48-hour 
rule  —  which  forbids  you  from 
playing  until  you  have  been  a 
member  of  a  casino  for  at  least 
two  days  —  thus,  theoretically, 
preventing  passers-by  from 
blowing  their  pay  cheques  on 
an  impulse. 

The  protection  sounds  fair 
enough  when  you  hear  Robert 
De  Niro,  as  a  Mafia  casino 
boss,  say  at  the  beginning  of 
Casino :  “We’re  the  only  win¬ 
ners.  The  players  don't  stand  a 
chance."  The  cardinal  rule,  he 
says,  is  to  “keep  them  playing, 
arid  keep  them  coming  back. 
The  longer  they  play  the  more 
they  lose." 

“Ah.  but  those  are  the  mugs 
who  play  croupier  games." 
says  Man.  They  have  to  beat 
the  bank.  At  poker.  I  only  have 
to  beat  you." 

Others  have  a  more  devil- . 
may-care  approach.  OUy  is  a 
rail,  rangy  Old  Etonian  with 
choirboy-blond  hair  who  cares 
less  about  tile  losing  than  the 
taking  part  “It  is  all  so 
wonderfully  tacky."  he  says.  "1 


used  to  go  to  Crockfords  and 
AspinaJIs  in  Mayfair,  and 
found  them  even  more  vulgar 
—  but  in  a  country  where  the 
pubs  shut  at  II  ii  is  the 

only  alternative  to  an  Ecsta- 
sy-crazed  rave  in  a  muddy 
field.” 

Everyone  here  is  passably 
well  turned  out.  For  gambling, 
in  these  days  of  lottery  fever, 
must  be  dressed  up  to  differen- 


‘The  croupier 
pushes  a  stack  of 
chips  —  and 
there  you  are, 
smoking  and  all 
glamorous’ 


date  itself  from  the  cheap 
pursuit  of  hopeless  wealth. 

“It  is  part  of  the  1990s  irony 
thing,  like  easy  listening  and 
board  games."  says  Liz,  a  24- 
year-old  television  researcher 
by  day,  slinky  succubus  of  the 
gaming  rooms  by  night.  “It  is 
nice  to  put  on  smart  clothes 
and  go  to  a  silly  place  where 
people  are  playing  with 
money." 

The  influence  of  the  movies 
is  not  to  be  ignored.  "There  is 
that  great  scene  in  Golden¬ 


eye."  says  Uz.  "when  Famkv 
Janssen  is  up  against  James 
Bond.  Her  red  lipstick  and 
fantastic  cleavage  against  his 
jawline  and  suavity  .  |j  is  pure 
sex.  The  woman  invades  his 
macho  world,  and  takes  him 
on  on  his  own  terms.  The  last 
time  I  saw  a  Bond  film  1  was 
too  young  to  go  toa  casino,  but 
this  time  1  headed  straight 
fhere  after  the  film. 

"I  love  the  macho  environ- 
menL  All  these  big  far  men 
look  at  you  like  you  don't  have 
enough  money  to  play  with 
them,  and  they  are  probably 
right  It  will  cost  you  25  or  50 
quid  for  a  couple  of  decent 
spins  on  lhe  roulene  wheel, 
bait  if  you  win.  then  who 
knows? 

"Girls  are  supposed  to  be 
deferent  —  we  have  to  be  paid 
for  at  dinner  and  if  we  earn 
more  than  our  boyfriends  then 
we  are  not  supposed  to  men¬ 
tion  it.  I  have  to  pretend  to  be 
shy  all  the  time.  So  it’s  fun  ro 
swagger  into  a  casino  and  jam 
50  quid  on  a  couple  of 
numbers." 

Among  the  female  players. 
This  sexual  reversal  seems  to 
be  crucial.  Imogen,  27.  a 
psychotherapist,  explains: 
“Boys  get  to  play  at  being 
aggressive  all  the  time,  so  I 
like  to  play  up  to  rhe  plunging 
neckline  image  and  take  on 
some  sweaty  businessman. 
Your  number  comes  up.  or 
you  make  21  at  blackjack,  the 


croupier  pushes  a  stack  of 
chips  in  your  direction,  and 
ihere  you  are.  smoking  your 
cigarette  and  being  all 
glamorous." 

The  air  over  lhe  tables  is 
barely  breathable.  “Gamblers 
smoke  because  they  are  short¬ 
term  thinkers,"  says  Etonian 
Oily.  "You  wouldn't  gamble  if 
you  were  .someone  u'ho 
thought  carefully  about  the 
future.  You  are  not  even 
thinking  about  next  Tuesday. 
It  is  all  about  here  and  now. 
which  ‘is  why  young  people 
like  it.  There  is  just  you.  your 
money,  your  fags  and  your 
drink.  It’s  a  bit  like  life." 


There  arc  nods  of  con¬ 
currence  around  the 
craps  table.  “In  a 
world  of  .Aids,  reces¬ 
sion,  of  caution  and  precau¬ 
tion.”  agrees  Man.  “it  Ls 
important  to  shut  yourself 
away  in  this  hidden  place,  play 
out  a  fantasy  life  and  forgei  the 
grevness  of  the  world." 

At  abeivtt  half  past  three 
Imogen  a.sks  someone  the 
time.  No  one  knows.  There  are 
no  clocks  in  the  Victoria.  And 
there  are  none  on  any  casino 
walls  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  America  this  is  because 
they  don't  want  you  to  look  up 
and  see  that  it  is  morning,  and 
time  io  juin  your  spouse  by  the 
pool.  In  England,  with  our 
puritan  closing  time,  ii  is  just 
another  part  of  lhe  game. 

"It  is  orte  area  where  tite 
Government  doesn’t  try  to 
protect  us.”  says  Man.  “They 
haven't  made  clocks  compul¬ 
sory  >e!."  And  everyone  losses 
in  their  chip*-  for  a  Iasi,  alf-or- 
noihing  spin  of  the  wheel. 
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The  Royal  Crown  -  struck 
to  mark  the  Queen's 
Seventieth  Birthday 


•  Five  pound  denomination 

•  Impressively  large  38.61mm 
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•  Struck  to  superior  quality  - 
Brilliant  Uncirculated  standard 

•  Beautifully  presented  in  a 
colourful  folder 

•  Carefully  protected  in  an 
outer  wallet 

•  THE  ideal  memento  for  old 
or  young  alike 

•  All  yon  pay  is  £8.95  plus  £1 
postage  and  packing 

•AVAILABLE  NOW! 
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Philip  Howard 


■  Scott  Minor,  could  do 
better — but  short  measure  is 
not  your  problem 

AJ.l  The  reasons  for  the  institution  of  this 
report  on  the  Scott  Report  are  that  I  have  just 
knocked  all  six  volumes  off  the  mezzanine 
with  my  overcoat,  almost  poleaxing  the  news 
editor  down  below.  Others  have  marked 
your  essay  for  fairness,  thoroughness, 
clarity  and  its  consequences,  with  grades 
from  alpha-  to  gamma-?.  This  report  will 
deal  with  its  grammar  and  prose  style,  in  the 
way  that  Old  Chalky  or  Robert  Birley  used  to 
scribble  wounding  comments  in  red  ink  in 
the  margins  of  our  juvenile  essays. 

A1 2  l  question  your  trick  of  flagging 
paragraphs  with  letters  and  numbers,  as  I 
do  here  for  illustration.  This  worked  for 
Wittgenstein’s  Tract atus,  but  irritates  in  less 
welklnllcd  arguments.  Such  labelling  pur¬ 
ports  to  lend  an  air  of  scientific  precision  to 
an  otherwise  rambling  narrative. 

AI.3  As  a  general  matter  of  style,  how  have 
you  managed  to  make  a  thrilling  tale  of 
sabre-toothed  dictators,  merchants  of  death, 
superguns  and  chicanery  in  high  places  as 
boring  as  Salisbury's  checkout  bill? 

A2.1  Was  it  necessary  to  bang  on  at  a  length 
to  eat  up  Sherwood  Forest?  Editors  and 
pedagogues  seldom  thank,  candidates  who 
write  more  than'  they  are  asked  for  or  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  at  once. 

BU  To  turn  to  the  minutiae  of  grammar: 
how  many  times  have  I  told  you,  Scott,  that 
in  English  the  double  negative  is  an  absolute 
no-no?  Yet  you  persist  in  constructing  such 
sentences  as:  “I  do  not  accept  that  he  was  not 
personally  responsible."  This  takes  the 
reader  time  to  unscramble,  and  can  end  up 
giving  the  opposite  meaning  to  that  intend¬ 
ed,  as  in:  “There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
what  he  said  in  his  statement  is  not  true." 
What  was  meant  here  was:  “There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt-that  his  statement  is  true." 
BI.2 1  suspect  that  your  first  draft  used  more 
positive  statements,  such  as:  “He  was 
personally  responsible."  But  after  some 
sixth-formers  had  criticised  your  essay,  you 
sought  to  tone  it  down  with  double  nega¬ 
tives.  First  thoughts  usually  work  better 
than  such  blurring  by  committee. 

BI3  Your  proliferation  of  abstract  nouns, 
capital  letters  such  as  MODWG  and  OGEL, 
and  double  passives  like  “The  point  is  sought 
to  be  evaded"  add  a  new  horror  to  Report- 
speak.  When  you  have  finished  with  it  the 
English  language  looks  as  though  it  has 
been  run  over  by  a  textbook  on  leasehold 
covenants. 

B1.4  There  is  no  need  continually  to  write 
“in  my  opinion".  Of  course  it  is  your  opinion, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  in  your  essay,  and 
your  parents  would  not  be  paying  large  fees 
to  have  it  corrected  by  me.  You  sound  like  a 
judge  summing  up  with  an  eye  on  the  verdict 
of  Westminster. 

BI.5  There  is  too  much  padding.  Why  start 
successive  paragraphs  with,  “Perhaps  even 
more  significantly",  followed  by.  "Most 
interestingly,  perhaps"?  Perhaps  me  no 
perhapses.  What  you  write  is  either  signifi¬ 
cant  and  interesting,  or  not  Presumably  the 
farmer,  otherwise  what  is  it  doing  in  your 
essay?  Death  to  all  formulaic  introductions 
—  mere  throat-clearing  before  you  get  down 
to  business. 

BI.6  You  display  a  fourthrform  exuberance 
for  showing  off  with  longer  and  inkhom 
terms.  Why  all  these  "notwithstandings"? 
Though"  has  one  syllable  instead  of  four 
and  is  also  the  word  that  most  of  us 
understand.  They  not-understand  notwith¬ 
standing.  "Whilst"  is  an  archaism  from  the 
old-fashioned  register  of  English  once 
known  as  Times  Panderoso.  “While"  is  the 
everyday  word.  “Whilst"  is  the  word  dressed 
up  in  full-bottomed  wig.  Off  with  its  tail! 
Down  with  "utilise”,  up  with  “use". 

ZZZI.99  Such  ambiguity  is  a  virtue  in 
poetry.  But  it  is  a  fault  in  an  essay  such  as 
yours  to  trip  your  readers  su  often  and  make 
them  remount  and  take  your  sentences 
again.  Unless,  of  course,  you  wanted  to  be 
ambiguous.  But  you  forgot  that  your  essay 
was  to  be  read  by  the  old  pedant  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  your  form  master.  At  the 
very'  least,  you  should  have  hired  Beetle  or 
one  of  his  ingenious  chums  in  Remove  to 
sub-edit  and  lighten  it  up.  When  ail  is  said 
and  done,  you  never  are.  And  now,  having 
read  your  essay.  [  have  what  Beetle  would 
call  a  ’orrible  Teadache.  And  1  must  rake  a 
couple  of  aspirates. 
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Come  into  the  Garden 


The  day  I  wrote  this  column.  I 
went  to  Co  vent  Garden,  to  hear 
and  see  Samson  et  Dalila  by 
Saim-Saens.  a  work  1  have 
always  loved,  and  my  eyes  gleamed 
when  I  remembered  the  Sidney  Nolan 
settings,  and  the  stunning  end.  Samson 
has  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
beautiful  songs  in  all  music.  “Softly 
awakes  my  heart".  (I  love  to  see  the 
newcomers  to  the  work  when,  with  a 
start,  they  hear  the  jewel  they  know  and 
discover  that  it  comes  from  the  very 
work  they  are  hearing.  I  love  any  opera 
even  more  when  my  companion  has 
never  heard  the  work  on  offer,  because  I 
am  introducing  her  to  beauty  that  I  am 
familiar  with,  and  I  now  can  share  that 
beauty.) 

We  sat  in  the  orchestra  stalls.  I  always 
do.  because  I  have  poor  sight  and 
because  1  like  to  be  near  the  stage.  Each 
of  the  seats  cost  me  £120.  1  am 
able  to  pay  such  prices.  Very  many 
people  —  1  should  think  almost  all  — 
cannot-  And  I  forgot,  the  programme- 
book,  and  a  thick  book  it  is.  costs  £3 
(though  you  may  take  solace  in  the  slip 
which  is  given  out  for  nothing,  with  all 
the  necessary  details).  No  wonder  that 
Covent  Garden  rarely  has  more  than  17 
people  in  it,  most  of  whom  are  under  tire 
belief  that  they  are  in  Drury  Lane, 
seeing  Miss  Saigon. 

Bur  let  us  scrutinise  more  close¬ 
ly  the  Covent  Garden  tickets  and  their 
terrible  prices  —  prices  so  terrible 
that  only  a  multimillionaire  like  me  can 
afford  them,  while  tens  of  thousands  of 
opera-lovers  can  only  stand  outside  the 
building  with  the  pigeons. 

My  £120  tickets  were  the  highest 
in  the  house  on  that  night.  Those  were 
the  very  best,  but  then  the  next  rung 
down  was  £98.  The  next  was  £88.  The 
next.  £82.  The  next,  £68.  The  next 
£56.  The  next,  E42.  The  next  £38.  The 
next  £22.  Those  who  are  willing  to  take 
seats  which  have  a  somewhat  restricted 
view1  (in  Bayreuth  there  are  seats  from 
which  you  cannot  see  anything  of  the 
stage  —  Covent  Garden  isn’t  that  bad), 
can  go  for  a  fiver.  And  you  can  stand  for 
a  tenner. 

Oh,  no.  I  haven’t  finished  yet  Not 
nearly  finished.  For  f  was  glowing  in 
the  beauty  of  Samson,  but  if  you  were 
wanting  tickets  for  other  operas,  every 
one  of  those  prices  would  have  been 
substantially  cheaper,  and  if  you  love 
the  ballet  (as  alas.  I  do  not)  you  could 


Opera  is  not  elitist,  but  a  fountain  from 
which  we  can  all  drink  —  and  there  are 
plenty  of  cheap  seats  at  Covent  Garden 


actually  be  asking  for  tickets  at  the 
highest  ballet  price,  snug  and  warm  in 
the  knowledge  that  those  were  a  quarter 
of  the  opera’s  highest  Now  tell  me 
who  it  was  that  said  that  only  the  rich 
can  go  0)  Covent  Garden,  and  I  will  spit 
in  his  eye. 

At  that  point  our  dear  colleague  The 
Sun  takes  a  hand.  The  Sun.  you  must 
understand,  has  its  own  idea  of  culture, 
and  that  idea  does  not  stretch  to  opera. 
Indeed,  if  our  dear  colleague  ever  has  its 
way.  there  will  be  no  opera  in  the  land, 
and  shortly  afterwards  there  won’t  be 
any  concerts  either.  Here  is  a  headline 
from  our  dear  colleague:  “The  Sun  stops 
£50m  lotto  handout  to 
opera  —  delight  as  toff 
scheme  is  KOd".  At 
much  the  same  time, 
the  proposed  Cardiff 
Bay  Opera  House 
(Wales  is  always  com¬ 
plaining  —  rightly  — 
that  all  the  great 
projects  go  to  London) 
has  been  cancelled,  no 
doubt  to  the  pleasure  of  our  dear 
colleague  The  Sun. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  in 
conspiracies:  our  dear  col¬ 
league  The  Sun  did  not  dig 
tunnels  and  crawl  through 
the  land  whispering  ‘Down  with  op¬ 
era".  But  all  of  a  sudden,  the  word  has 
been  transmogrified  into  something  so 
shocking  that  when  they  hear  it.  stern 
mothers  fed  obliged  to  tell  their  off¬ 
spring  to  go  and  wash  their  mouths  oul 
There  is.  1  regret  to  say.  a  body  of 
people  —  not  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
arts  and  particularly  music  —  who 
rejoice  every'  time  the  gloomy  Ccwent 
Garden  financial  figures  are  an¬ 
nounced.  What  is  morel  within  the  body 
of  people  I  describe,  there  are  genuine 
opera-lovers  who  would  love  to  see 
Covent  Garden  go  down  the  hole,  never 
to  reappear.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Rodney 
Milnes  is  right  when  hedaims  —  and  it 
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is  a  terrifying  thought  —  that  a  wholly 
artificial  dass  war  has  been  declared  — 
artificial  in  that  it  cloaks  a  violent  anti¬ 
arts  movement  that  has  spread  upwards 
from  the  tabloids  to  infest  even  the 
“quality"  press. 

And.  of  course.  Covent  Garden  is  the 
biggest  and  most  gleaming  target  Can 
you  believe  that  there  are  people  who 
actually  hate  Covent  Garden?  These  are 
not  music-haters,  they  are  only  Covent 
Garden-haters,  and  they  hate  it  because 
it  is  beautiful  and  rich  in  glory  and 
sounds  that  can  come  only  from  God: 

So  if-  it  isn’t  the  money,  what  is 
it?  Well,  anyone  who  puts  a  fool  in- 

* _  side  Covent  Garden 

can  see  ■  that  the 
toffs  with  their  mil¬ 
lions  and  their 
dinner-jackets  -  are  a 
figment  of  the  mast 
ludicrous  kind,  and 
that  they  should  be 
made  to  wear  the  Shirt 
-  of  Nessus  for  99  years. 

For  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  tide  coming  in.  a  tide  of 
opinion  that  would  sneer  at  the  very 
foundations  of  something  tike  Covent 
Garden.  What  do  you  think  it  means 
when  that  creepy-crawly  Gummer  has 
to  find  a  site  for  Covent  Garden  white  it 
is  being  rebuilt,  and  he  refuses  the  most 
obvious  one  —  the  Tower  Bridge  site, 
when  Southwark  council  itself  is  happy 
to  have  it?  Hark  to  the  Southwrark 
council  leader 

I  am  very  saddened  and  deeply  concerned 
by  this  decision.  We  felt  (fas  prestigious 
development  was  appropriate  for  this  port 
of  the  borough  and  wuuld  have  made  a 
positive  contribution  so  the  lives  of  r he 
people  of  Southwark. 

Jeremy  Isaacs,  throughout  his  turbu¬ 
lent  reign  as  general  director  of  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  has  had  to  fight 
countless  dragons,  not  least,  of  course, 
the  Dragon  Money.  He  will  feel  a 
thousand  tons  lighter  when  he  steps 
down,  but  of  course  the  weight  is 
nothing:  to  ride  that  bucking  horse  is 


nothing;  what  he  will  remember  are  the 
glorious  sounds  he  heard  and  sights  of 
Beauty  he  saw. 

But  it  is  not  only  Jeremy  Isaacs.  1  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  with  any  true 
feeling  can  walk  into  that  wonderful 
building  and  not  think  that  the  world  is. 
a  splendid  place.  I  go  very  frequently  to 
Covent  Garden  (and  hardly  less  fre¬ 
quently  to  its  younger  brother,  the 
ENO).  What  we  fed  when  the  curtain 
goes,  up  is  not  just  pleasure,  but  one  of 
the  bulwarks  that  hold  up  the  world:  An 
extravagant  metaphor,  you-  say?  No; 
because  art  is  not  just  somethin  give 
pleasure,  though  it  oertainly  is  that,  but 
because  the  world  could  not  go  on 
without  it.  and  that  has  been  true  since 
those  pictures  were  drawn  on '.the  wall  at 
Lascaux  that  turned  out  to  be  more  than 
15,000  years  old.  and  which  were 
discovered  quite  by  accident  aff  .  those 
millennia  later.  -•  ’ 

And  if  you  put  music  on  the  stage  and 
marry  these  two  wonderful  arts, 'there 
will  be  no  Sheering  and  jeering,  except 
by  fools  and  brutes. 

’hen  you  think  of.  it.  there 
are  people  who  have  no  art 
in  their  lives  —  an  almost 
incredible  situation  to  me. 
But  there  are  people  who  are  in  a  yet 
greater  fork:  they  reject  art.  True,  it  is 
now  very  rare  —  though  it  was  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  my  boyhood  — -  for  men  and 
women  to  say  such  things  as  “Oh,  I 
wouldn’t  dare  to  go  into  Covent 
Garden";  but  then  dammit,  only  a  year 
or  two  ago,  I  found  an  elderly  lady 
hovering  about  the  doors  of  Fortnum 
and  Mason,  who  finally  asked  me:  "Cfan 
anybody  go  in  there?" 

Come  on.  Jeremy,  you  have  been 
bruised  enough  to  be  sufficiently  tough¬ 
ened.  And  don’t  forget  that  when  the 
new  Covent  Garden  rises  from  the 
ashes,  ft  will  have  a  new  leader.  But  for 
now,  that  building  of  yours  is  not  just  a 
place  where  opera  and  ballet  are 
performed.  It  is  a  fountain  from  which 
we  can  all  drink  (remember,  there  are 
lots  of  cheap  seats  at  Covent  Garden), 
and  if  you  promise  not  to  teB,  I  will 
reveal  what  is  the  most  remarkable  fact 
about  that  Opera  House:  ft  is  that  the 
very  best  acoustics  are  by  no  means  to  be 
heard  in  the  stalls  —  the  most  expensive 
seats  —  but  in  the  amphitheatre,  where 
the  seats  cost  only  a  quarter  of  what  they 
ask  for  the  most  expensive  ones. 


Ear  apparent 


THE  PRINCE  of  Wales  has  been 
rapped  over  the  knuckles  for 
exposing  his  ears.  He  stands 
accused  of  neglecting  the  most 
famous  lugholes  in  the  land  and 
the  British  Safety  Council  is 
making  an  example  of  him  in  a 
nationwide  advertising  campaign. 

The  council  is  appalled  by  a 
recent  photograph  in  The  Times 
which  showed  the  Prince  without 
ear-protectors  on  a  shoot  with 


rince  of  Wales  royal  example 


Prince  Harry.  His  son  gets  Full 
marks  for  sporting  protectors  but 
the  Prince  is  seen  flinching  at  the 
sound  of  Harry’s  gun. 

More  than  100.000  copies  of  the 
poster  featuring  the  royal  ears, 
which  are  commonly  compared  to 
the  handles  of  the  FA  Cup.  will  be 
distributed  to  factories  and  busi¬ 
nesses  across  Britain  to  encourage 
people  to  protect  their  hearing. 

“1  saw  the  original  photograph 
and  I  thought  that  it's  a  very  bad 
advert  at  a  time  when  we  are 
concerned  about  the  problems  of 
noise.”  says  James  Tye.  director- 
genera!  of  the  council.  "The  Prince 
acted  pretty  stupidly.  Being  deaf  is 
a  terrible  thing  —  so  look  after 
your  hearing.  And  that  applies  to 
everyone,  including  the  royals." 

Royalists  have  rallied  to  the 
Prince's  defence.  “I  think  it  is 
wrong."  says  Robin  Scott,  editor  of 
Sporting  Gun  magazine.  “The 
council  wouItFjtave  had  more 
.success  if  it  had  aid  ear-protectors 
‘‘were  possibly  fire  best  defence 
against  a  nagging  wife." 

•  Good  news  for  young  blades 
came  during  the  Oxford  debate  on 
Wednesday  evening  on  Pride  and 
Prejudice.  Colin  Firth ,  who  played 
M r  Darcy  in  the  BBC  adaptation, 
is  far  less  glamorous  than  his 


screen  persona.  “He  had  to  lose  a 
lot  of  weight  for  the  part  and  dye 
his  light-brown  hair  dark,“  said 
the  director.  Simon  Langton.  “He 
doesn't  look  like  Darcy  in  mil  life. 
He  says  that  he  is  not  even 
recognised  in  the  pub." 


Hats  off 


LORD  WADD1NGTON,  the 
Governor  of  Bermuda,  has  decid¬ 
ed  to  fay  down  his  preposterous 
plumed  helmet  Despite  the  luxu¬ 
rious  colonial  trappings  he  enjoys 
on  a  Tax-free  salary  of  some 
E75.000  a  year,  he  has  informed 


the  British  Government  that  he 
wishes  to  return  to  Blighty  early 
next  year. 

"I  was  asked  what  I  would  like 
to  do."  says  the  bfr-year-old  former 
Home  Secretary.  “And  for  family 
reasons  1  would  like  to  bow  out  in 
the  first  part  of  1997."  ’ 

Waddington'5  tenure  in  Bermu¬ 
da.  which  began  in  1992.  has  hard¬ 
ly  been  onerous  given  its  meagre 
population  of  60,000.  When  Earl 
De  La  Warr  was  offered  the  post  m 
1941,  he  turned  it  down,  complain¬ 
ing-  “It’S  no  bigger  than  Bexhifi." 


sense  of  humour  as  dry  as  the 
Thar  Desert,  would  haw  regaled 
her  with  his  latest  interest  —  his 
ancestors.  He  has  recently  been  to 
the  capital  of  Baluchistan,  on  the 
trail  of  his  grandfather's  cousin. 
Jack. 

“Jack  was  a  colourful  eye-sur¬ 
geon  who,  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  cut  down  a  local  who  had 
gone  berserk  and  committed  sev- . 
eral  murders,”  MacRae  has'  been  - 
telling  friends.  “He  then  stitched 
him  up  again  —  so  that  he  could 
stand  trial  and  be  hanged.". 


“One  more  scoop  oryotTll 
never  get  a  divorcer 


Jack  the  lad 

ITS  A  SHAME  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  is  on  a  private  visit  to  Pa¬ 
kistan.  rather  than  on  an  official 
tour.  She  would  otherwise  have 
encountered  Christopher 
MacRae.  rbe  British  High  Com¬ 
missioner  wf»  lives  in  Islamabad. ' 
MacRae,  an  athletic  chap  with  a 


Glossy  Tone 

NEW  LABOUR  is  going  glossy  - 
a  magazine  as  shiny  os  Tony 
Blair's  smile  will  soon  be  available 
to  party  members.  Labour  Party 
Hews,  which  is  drculated  to  party 
activists,  is  to  be  replaced  by  New 
Labour.  New  Britain.  Next  week, 
the  National  Executive  Committee 
will  fine-tune  the  details  of  the 
publication. 

"It  wffl  be  much  glossier  and, 
aimed  at  the  whole  membership  of 
the  party,  not  just  activists,"  rasps 
a  surly  spokeswoman.  “We  hope  it 
will  look  like  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  magazine,"  she!  says.  ’ 


Body  politic 

HE  WAS  depicted  as  the  villain  of 
the  piece  ip  the  BBC2*s  cult  itocu- 


Keith  Cooper  cult  figure  - 

mentary  series  The  House.  But 
nothing  could  have  prepared' 
Keith  Cooper,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  affairs  at  the  Rqyal  Opera 
House,  fix-  the  reaction  elicited 
by  the  programme  from  certain 
quarters. " 

Itis  reported  in  this  week’s  Spec-1 
talar  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Jeremy  Isaacs,  general  director  of 
the  opera  -house;  that  ladies  are 
forever  swooping  over  bis  man. .-. 

“A  smitten  French'  countess,  I 
am  solemnly  informed,  has  of¬ 
fered  x  substantial  sum  for  the 
body  of  Keith  Cooper."  writes 
Isaacs  . 

Cooper.is  modesty  itself.  “It’s  ex¬ 
traordinary."  Jte  says.  "But  if  I  am 
going  to  give  my  body.  1  should 
benefit  from  the  proceeds,  not:  the 
Opera-house." 
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is  still 
our  man 

Robert  Skidelsky  on 

the  fragile  success  of 
Yeltsin’s  Russia 


Wfll  Russia  become  a  “normal" 
nation-state,  or  will  it  lurch 
bade  towards  communism? 
There  are  three  possible  views:  pessimis¬ 
tic,  optimistic,  realistic.  • 

The  pessimistic  view  was  put  tren¬ 
chantly  by  Peter  Reddaway.  in  The 
Times  of  January  23.  The  West  he  said, 
should  “stop  taking  sides"  in  Russia's 
internal  pditics. .  recognise  that  the 
economic  reforms  have  failed,  and 
.  “prepare  Seriously  for  dealing  with  a 
Russia  run  increasingly  by  Communists 
and  nationalists"  This,  Reddaway  im¬ 
plies,' will  be  necessary  whoever  wins  in 
June’s  presidential  elation-  ■' 

A  resumption  of  the  Cold  War  would 
mean  cancelling  economic  aid,  coupled 
with an  eastward  expansion  of  Nato  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  “secure"  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  while  Russia  re¬ 
mains  weak.  Such  a  policy  would  mark 
a  colossal  defeat  for  the  larger  hopes 
which  accompanied  the  collapse  of 
communism.  But  still  there  would  be 
sizeable  gains  to  the  West — the  recovery 
of  the  “lost  lands"  and  the  confinement 
of  Russia  to  a  semi-Asiatic  ghetto. 

The  optimistic  view  is  that  the  reforms 
launched  in  1992  are  irreversible,  and 
that  Yeltsin’s  Communist  challenger, 
Gennadi  Zyuganov,  is  a  sheep  in  wolfs 
clothing.  Anatole  Kaletsky  argued  in 
The  Times  Of  February  20  that  the 
Communists  might  be  more  effective 
reformers  than,  foe  reformists  them¬ 
selves,  because  they  wouldput  an  end  to 
disorder  arid  corruption.  Tne  pessimists 
and  optimists  share  one  conclusion:  the 
West  should  not  take  sides,  since 
nothing  much  turns  on  the  election. 

The  realistic  Yiew.is  that  a  great  deal 
turns  on  who  becomes  the  next  Russian 
President  The  reforms  have  not  failed, 
but  ritithier  are  they  irreversible.  Rus¬ 
sia’s  inflation  rate  —  foe  main  relevant 
measure  of  stability — has  fallen  stead  fly 
from  1,354  per  Cent  in  1992,  to  140  per 
cent  in  1995,  and  is  expected  to  fall  to  40 
per  cent  iri.1997.  The  economy  is  expec¬ 
ted  to  grow  by  2  per  cent  this  year  and  4 
per  cent  in  1997-  About  60  per  rent  of  out¬ 
put  is  now  produced  by  tiie  private  sec¬ 
tor.  The  legal  basis  of  a  capitalist  econ¬ 
omy  is  bong  painfully  built  Iris  not  a 
brilliant  record,  but  far  from  one  of 
failure:. 

he  very  fact  that  Yeltsin  has  to  put 
himself  forward  for  re-election  is 
another  proof  that  Russians  today 
a  gemline;  if  fragile,  ’democracy,  with  a  " 
multiparty  system  representing  all  nia-' 
jor  interests,  and  a  remarkably  free 
press.To  argue  that  all  this  can  be  put 
into  reverse  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Communists  intend  to  renationalise  foe 
whole  economy. or  scrap  democracy.  But 
to  daim  that  the  Communists  can  be 
..-trusted  to  carry  out  foe  reforms  more 
effectively  than  Yeltsin  because  they 
stand  for  "law  and  order",  which 
Kaletsky  interprets  in  a  Western  sense, 
is  myopic.  If  the  momentum  of  reform 
.  falters,  the  Communists  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  reverse  much  of  what  has  been 
achieved.  Kaletsky  ignores  the  Commu¬ 
nists*  economic  programme.  Its  centre¬ 
piece  is  to  restore  foe  primacy  of  the  old 
heavy  industrial  sector  and  protect 
Russia’s  natural  resources  from  “for¬ 
eigners"  and  “speculators".  Such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  implies  an  attempt  to  remilita¬ 
rise  much  of  the  economy,  which  would 
be  catastrophic  for  Russian  democracy. 

.  To  avert  this  possibility,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  a  reformer  in  the  Kremlin. 
Yeltsin’s  reforming  credentials  are  not 
impeccable,  but  over  five  years  he  has 
always  returned  to  the  charge,  sidestep¬ 
ping  opposition  and  gradually  fashion¬ 
ing  the  necessary  instruments  of  power 
and  control.  And  despite  blunders  such  . 
as  Chechenla,  he  has.  on  the  whole, 
ruled  constitutionally. 

.  None  of  this  means  that  the  West 
should  bank  cm  a  Yeltsin  victory:  his 
health  is  so  uncertain  that  he  may  not . 
even  make  it  to  polling  day.  But  it  should  ' 
support  him  discreetly.  The  Internation¬ 
al  Monetary  Fund’s  subsidy  of  the 
Russian  Government,  now  reduced  to 
$300  million  a  month,  is  a  modest 
investment  in  continuing  stability. 

Much  more  important  is  for 
Western  leaders  to  resist  foe 
clamour  to  expand  Nato  east¬ 
wards.  Nothing  could  be  more  calculat¬ 
ed  to  weaken  the  position  of  every 
democrat  in  Russia,  and  play  into  the 
bands  of  those  itdiing  to  remilitarise  the 
economy.  No  Russian  can  understand 
why  we- still  need  such  a  formidable 
military  machine  now  the  Cold  War  is 
over,  stfll  less  why  we  seem  intent  on 
extending  it  to  Russia’s  borders. 

_Jhe  idea  that  the  West  should  have  a 
freehand,  to  reorder  the  security -system 
of  Eastern  Europe  regardless  of  Russia's 
view  is  both  dangerous  and  historically 
ignorant  dangerous  because  Russia  will ' 
.not  remain  weak  for  even  ignorant  be-  - 
^senoEuropean  security  system  can' 
^  without  being  accept-; 
?r^i^th^se-t1*ose  “terests  are  most 
evolved  At  its  best,  foe  classic  Euro,. 

ES?  P°wer  entailed  negotia- 

actkm-  awl  th&TWt 
2?  a  linking  of  the QUA  War 
aa.  should  bethe  guide  to  ttfecbnstrub- 
*01?/  ?  Europeansediritysystem. . 

ourisSU^S  w  communism.  But  - : 
^^r«tf-mterest«tDsecureafiee,r 
and  peafeM  . world?,  h  is 
^J^tew^early  'to  write  Russia  out  -of. 
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ISLAM  AT  SCHOOL 

Christians  respect  other  faiths  by  strengthening  their  own 
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Squabbles  among  religious  denominations 
stunted  the  growth  of  England’s  education 
system  in  the  last  century.  Squabbles  over 
the  proper  place  for  our  established  religious 
traditions  could  equally  bligfrt  the  develop- 
nrait  of  Britain’s  schools  in  the  next  The  - 
withdrawal  of  MusHtq  children  from  reliff* 
ious  education  in  Batleyaiid  Birmingham  Is 
an  unhappy  commentary  on  multifaifh 
teaching  and  a  challenge  to  the  future  of  our 
multicultural  society. 

The  1988  Education  Reform  Act  instructed 
schools  to  cater  for  the  Amoral,  spiritual  and 
cultural  welfare"  of  their  pupils.  Schools  are 
under  a  legal  responsibility  to  provide  reli¬ 
gious  education  which  reflects  the  UK’S 
Christian  traditions.  -  It  is  a  responsibility 
many  discharge  poorly,  if  at  aH  Last  June 
Dr  Nick  Tate,  the  Government's  main  advi¬ 
ser  op  the  curriculum,  gave  warning'  that ' 
Britain  was  “far  advanced  towards  becom¬ 
ing  a  religiously  illiterate  society”.  RE  is  too 
often  reduced  to  a  relativist  canter  through: 
the  world’s  faiths  in  which  Stone  Age  super¬ 
stition  merits  the  same  reverence  as  the  faith 
which  underpins  our  civilisation.  In  a  recent  ■ 
survey  half  of  those  between  16  and  24  did 
not  kmwwhat  Lent  was. 
i^And  yet  while  the  young  are  ignorant  of 
the  40-day  fast,  they  are  more  spiritually 
hungry  than  ever.  It  is  interest  in  vapid  New 
fjf  Age  banalities  and  enthusiasm  for  cults  and  _ 
” sects  which  absorb  school-leavers.  The 
credulity  which  hopes  to  find,  in  the  earth 
mother  the  spiritual  satisfaction  that  our 
finest  thinkers  found  in  the  Holy.  Father  is  a 
sad  consequence  of  RE  teaching. 

Islamic'  families  are  already  ill- at  pay 
with  the  predominant  secular  liberalism  of 
the  West  which  declines  to  defend  absolute 
values.  It  is  understandable  then  that  as 
Muslims  they  should  wish  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  RE  lessons  which  cheapen  all 
faiths  by  vaunting  none.  And  it  is  unsurpris¬ 
ing  that  the  strangest  support  for  the 
Muslim  militants  should  come  from  Chris¬ 


tians,  who  see  their  own  faith  riieapened  by 
relativist  religious  education.  - 

Religious  education  from  jut  Islamic 
perspective  might  have  much  to  recommend 
it.  Islam  is,  at  its  best,  an  intellectual  religion 
with  a  rich  cultural  heritage.  It  inculcates 
admirable  -  moral  virtues  siirii  as  self- 
discipline  and  a  proper  concern  for  the  poor. 
A  wider  appreciation  of  the  nobler  strains  in 
Islamic  thinking  might  improve  Christians' 
.  own  understanding  of  their  traditions: 

But  in  granting  Islam  its  proper  place, 
and  conceding  some  of  its  claims,  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  recognise  that'  the  United 
Kingdom  is  still  a  nation  built  on  Judaeo- 
Ghristian  foundations.  From  Milton  to  Eliot, 
the  glories  of  our  culture  are  rooted  in  the 
two  Testaments  and  our  durable  morality  is 
sustained  by  the  spiritual  insights  of  Jesus. 

Muslim  nations  expect  compliance  with 
their  customs  by  those  of  other  faiths.  It  is 
Britain's  boast  that  religious  liberty  has  been 
guaranteed  since  1 688.  That  liberty  was  pre¬ 
served,  however,  by  a  people  confident  in 
their  Christian  traditions.  More  confidence 
now  in  upholding  them  would  command 
greater  respect  from  those; of  other  faiths 
than  agonised  abdication^ 

It  may  be  acceptable  to  allow  separate  RE 
for  Muslim  children.  But  theSfate  should  be 
:  Waiy  of  moving  from  there  to  funding 
separate  Muslim  schools.  Segregated  Mus¬ 
lim  education  would  delight  Islamic  fun¬ 
damentalists  and  do  little  to  advance  racial 
harmony.  There  fa  already  evidence  that  the 
values  Muslim  parents  wish  to  see  instilled 
in  schools  axe  already  being  transmitted  by 
those  establishments  most  self-confident  in 
their  Christian  faith.  The  Muslim  parents  of 
Maida  Vale  found  their  children's  welfare 
was  best  guaranteed  in  the  rigorously 
Catholic  classrooms  of  Philip  Lawrence's 
schooL  The  greatest  compliment  a  stffl- 
predominantly  Christian  Britain  can  pay 
citizens  who  cleave  to  other  faiths  is  not  to 
neglect  its  own  inheritance. 


EUROMYTHS  THREE 

Interests  and  illusions  in  European  foreign  policy 


In  Turin  a  month  from  now,  heads  of  stale 
will  launch  the  European  Union's  latest 
inter-govemmenial  conference.  To:;whai 
end?  At  Madrid  last  December,  the  beslans- 
wer  was  that  it  would  “bring  the  EUinxo  line 
with  today's  realities  and  tomorrow's- 
requirements”.  This  wondrous  bit  of  draft¬ 
ing  saved  politicians  from  admitting  that 
they  cannot-agree  whal  these  “realities”  and 
“requirements"  are. 

Such  chopped  logic  issquarelyin  the. 
tradition  of  the  most  tenacious  of  Euro- 
vnyfhs:  first  create  an  institutional  frame¬ 
work.  and  automatically  -there  follows  the 
requisite  political  wfll.  At  the  conference,  this 
ijmyth  will  be  abused  in  support  of  a  tighter 
common  EU  foreign  and  security  policy.  The 
argument  goes  like  this.  Europe  will  never 
count  for  anything  in  the  world  until  the  EU 
acts  as  one.  It  will  act  as  one  only  if  all  its 
members  accept  give  and  take  to  arrive  at 
common  policies.  To  this  end,  they  need  a 
body  to  manage  common  foreign  policies 
and  a  “European  defence  identity". 

The  first  problem  with  this  reasoning  is . 
that  it  stands  history  on  its  bead.  Alliances 
form  where  vital  interests  coincide  ■—  and 
not  the  other  way  round.  They  dissolve 
without  foe  glue  of  common  interest.  The 
reason  is  simple.  Foreign  and  security  poli¬ 
cies  are  fundamental  expressions  of  national 
interest,  not  to  be  compromised  unless 
compromise  furthers  that  national  interest. 
Each  decision  has  to  be  taken  on  merit 

The  argument  that  "Europe"  would  carry 
more  weight  by  pooling  scweneignly  is  equal¬ 
ly  subject  to  the  test  of  pragmatism.  It  can  be 
1  valid  only  when  working  together  is  more 
effective  than  preserving  national  freedom 
of  action.  Over  former  Yugoslavia,  the 
problem  was  not  the  lack  of  a  common  for¬ 
eign  policy  apparatus  but  the  deep  disa¬ 
greements  about  what  to  do.  Equally,  many 
EU  governments  opposed  military  action  to 
drive  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait;  it  is  ludicrous  to 
•  -imagine  that  Britain  or  France  would  there¬ 


fore  have  declined  to  commit  their-  troops. 
Germany's  offidal  answer  to  this  is  more 
majority  voting;  its  unofficial  answer  is  that 
Germany  and  France  would  drive  the 

■  common  foreign  policy  machine:  In  either 
case,  bitter,  divisions  would  ensue,  making 

'  Europe  less,  not  more,  stable  and  respected. 
■  Fiance  proposes  that  thereshould  be  an 
EU'  “secretary-general  for  foreign  policy", 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  “to 

■  give  Europe  a-iace  and  a  voice”.  This  would 
certainly  give  Washington  what  it  has  long 

^wanted  — ?  a  “single telephone  number  for 
Europe”,  Richard  Holbrooke  complained 
•  ibis  month  that  during  the  latest  confron- 

-  .taifan  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the 
Aegean,  “the  Europeans  were  literally 
sleeping  through  the  night".  But  a  wake-up 
call  to  Brussels  which  revealed  only  that 
“Europe”  was  stfll  thinking  out  its  position 
would  merely  add  to  US  exasperation. 

Today  John  Major  steps  into  the  minefield 
of  Europe's  “defence  identity"  in  a  speech  to 
’’.the  Western  European  Union.  If  the  EU  is 
serious,  it  has  first  to  decide  who  will  pay 
and  how  much.  Even.  France  is  now  slashing 
its  defence  budget  .Unless  a  -  common 
defence  policy  enhances  Nate’s  already 
proven  capacity  to  project  power  jointly,  it 
will  hardly  make  Europe  more  stable. 

EU.  governments  can  and  -should  co-op¬ 
erate  more  closely.  But  the  best  way  to  do  so 
is  for  governments  that  are  ready  to  exert 
leadership  on  a  particular  issue  to  look  more 
actively  for  allies.  A  case  in  point  is  Bosnia 
last  summer  where,  however  late  in  the  day, 
Franco-Britishpressure  galvanised  America 

-  into  setting  up  the  Holbrooke  mission.  The 
key  decision,  however,  was  to  send  in  ar¬ 
mour  and  artflleiy  —  a  risky  course  of  action 
that  would  never  have  been  decided  by.  or 
left  to,  an  EU  committee  however  skilfully  it 
was  constituted.  So  long  as  the  interests  of 
the  JEU|S  IS,  or  25  future,  members  diverge, 
the  most  likely  result  of  a  prior  commitment 
to  act  in  common  would  be  paralysis. 


land  of  eagles 

Albania  is  a  growing  country — and  grateful  too 


Seldom  can  a  visit  so  short  have  produced  a 
welcome  so  effusive.  Malcolm  Rifkuid 
touched  down  in  Tirana  on  Wednesday  on 
his  way  home  from  Greece,  and  President 
Berisha  was  delighted.  “I  would  tfkj.J0 
thank  the  British  taxpayers  for  all  the  help 
they  have  given  to  my  country.”  hi  turn  Mr 
Rifkind  was  . able  to  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  first  British  Ambassador  to  save 
in  Albania.  Yesterday  a  happy  Albanian  fin¬ 
ance  Minister  —  surely  one  of  the  world  s 
more  thankless  appointments  -  was  able  to 
stale  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  finally, 
after  a  delay  of  50  years,  to  return  IS  tonnes 
of  gold  to  the  impoverished  state  heaairy.  - 
Cut  off  by  45  communist  yeats,  Apania 
has  bounced  back  into  the  worid.  TTier*is 
little  that  its  people  tan  do  about  the  700,000 
concrete  bunkers  scarring  their 
they  can  at  last  celebrete 

/  thrir  increasing  itormah^and^rMi^i^ 

-  "  religion  -  as  they  have  been  dt^n^ 

mark  the  end 

.5,  :;1hey  go  to  the  polls. 

.  r  Democracy  Party  faces  a  strong  challenge, 

ibut  he  himself,  a  smiTing 
V  remains  popular.  An  8  per  cent  gnwffi  rate 
>'  ‘  may  be  easy,  in  a  country  that 

j  had  no  private  cars  and  ratty  40  tones-  But 


it  is  a'  growth  that  has  made  this  Land  of 
Eagles  live  up.  at  least  partly,  to  its  name. 

Albanians  boast  a  wild  and  glorious 
history:  Skanderbeg,  their  15th-century  hero, 
held  out -against  B  Turkish  invasions  and 
became  the  toast  of  medieval  Christendom. 
Later,  forcibly  converted,  Albanians  served 
as  janissaries. to  Jhe  Ottoman  sultan  and 
monarchs  in  his  Egyptian  provinces.  Alba¬ 
nians  have  produced  figures -as  craggy  and 
idiosyncratic  as  their  unique  language:  from 
Enver  Hoxha  at  one  extreme  to  Mother 
Teresa  at  ihe  Mother,  with  the  bizarre  King 
2og  addinga  touch  of  unreality. 

Nowadays;  this  country  of  only  3 3 
miHkm,  off  the  tourist  track  and  as  poor  as 
The  Gambia,  is  often  overlooked,  ft  should 
not  be:  it  has  played  a  restrained  and 
responsible,. role  in  not  inflaming  its  ethnic 
cousins  in  Kosovo;  it  has  sought  to  learn  the 
ways  of  the  West  with  an  innocent  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  has  heartened  international 
lenders;  and  it  has.shown  that  a  tittle  know¬ 
how  assistance,  sensibly  applied,  can  bring 
enormous  changes,  The  world  may  ntiss  the : 
foe  once -raucous  propaganda.,  from  Radio 
Tirana,  now  thankfully  silent.  Instead  it  has 
the  gentle  thanks  from  one  of  the  few  leaders; 
ready  to  acknowldge  outside  generosity. ‘ 
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Lyell’s  decision  ‘an  abdication  of  the  duties  of  his  office’ 


From  Lord  Hutchinson,  QC 

Sin  Lord  Alexander  of  Weedon.  QC, 
writing  in  praise  of  the  role  of  the  At- 
torney-GeneraL  Sir  Nicholas  Lyell,  in 
the  Matrix  Churchill  case  (“Give  Lyetl 
a  fair  dial",  February  2D),  states  that 
“it  was  well  understood  that  the  min¬ 
ister  had  to  identify  and  advance  to 
the  court  the  public  interest  in  the  doc¬ 
ument  bong  withheld.  The  court  then 
had  to  balance  that  against  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  disclosure  in  the  individual 
case.  Thai  is  exactly  what  LyeU  advis¬ 
ed  and  what  happened". 

1  refer  Lord  Alexander  to  ihe  Scott 
report.  Ax  G1358  is  set  out.the  DTTs 
solicitor's  note  of  a  meeting  held  by 
Michael  Hesel tine  with  the  offidais.  It 
reads; 

The  President  [of  the  Board  of  Trade]  ex¬ 
pressed  serious  concern  al  the  overall  basis 
of  the  prosecution.  The  papers  he  had  seen 
suggested  that  Departments  had  been  well 
aware  of  die  intended  military  use  of  the 
goods  yet  the  defendants  seemed  to  he  be- 
mgprosecuied  for  concealing  that  from  the 

The  Presidem  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
the  judge  allowed  disclosure  "it  would 
look  as  though  he  had  been  engaged 
in  an  attempted  cover-up". 

The  Attorn ey-Gen era Ps  legal  secre¬ 
tary  conveyed  the  President's  view  to 
ihe  Attorney  ("He  thinks  it  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  document  to  be 
disclosed").  She  included  her.  whole 
file,  and  warned  the  Attorney  that 
"the  prosecution  may  yet  come  to  a 
sticky  end”  [GI3-64J. 

Four  days  later  Sir  Nicholas,  with¬ 
out  reading  any  of  toe  documents, 
nonetheless  told  the  President  that  in 
law  it  was  his  duty  to  claim  immunity 
for  the  documents  on  grounds  of  the 
public  interest  “whatever  his  person¬ 
al  views"  {G13.65J. 

Michael  Heseltine  signed  a  PIT  un¬ 
der  protest  and  only  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Attorney  would  see 
that  the  judge's  attention  was  drawn 
to  his  views.  He  expressed  his  own 
views  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Nicholas.  This 
letter,  to  Scott’s  “astonishment",  was 
left  unread  until  after  the  trial 
JG13.70]. 

Prosecuting  counsel  was  not  told  of 
the  President's  view,  nor  of  his  letter, 
and  neither  was  the  judge.  Counsel 
was  instructed  by  Customs  and 
Excise  solicitors  to  resist  disclosure 
told  submitted  that  the  documents 
were  irrelevant  to  the  defence.  He  told 
the  judge  that  the  President’s  attitude 


was  no  different  from  that  of  the  min¬ 
isters  who  had  agreed  other  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Sir  Richard  Scon  comments  on 

the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  a  minister 
who  believes  justice  requires  ihe  documents 
to  be  disclosed  is  nonetheless  obliged  to 
recommend  to  the  court  that  they  be  not 
disclosed.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  it 
fGl3.IU]. 

The  case  against  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  surely  is  that  he  abdicated  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  has  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  all  prosecutions;  he  is 
given  the  power  to  intiate  or  stop  any 
prosecution;  he  is  head  of  the  Bar  of 
England;  he  is  —  as  Lord  Shawcross 
put  it  in  a  statement  in  the  Commons 
in  1951  —  "the  protector  of  the  public 
interest”. 

While  insisting  on  the  President's 
duty  to  claim  immunity  in  relation  to 
documents  essential  to  the  defence. 
Sir  Nicholas  was  happy  to  allow  an¬ 
other  minister.  Kenneth  Clarke  as 
Home  Secretary,  to  waive  protection 
and  exercise  his  discretion  to  disclose 
Secret  Intelligence  Service  operations 
and  procedures  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown  when  the  latter  wished  to  call 
an  SIS  contact  of  one  of  the  defen¬ 
dants,  Mr  Henderson,  in  reburial  to 
‘  the  defence  jG13.j01).  No  balancing 
act  on  judicial  decision  there! 

Scott  found  that  “this  was  a  prose¬ 
cution  which  never  should  have  been 
commenced”  (Gl.IJ.  It  was  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  who  could  and  should 
have  stopped  iL 

Yours  faithfully, 

JEREMY  HUTCHINSON. 

House  of  Lords. 

February  20. 

From  Mr  Martin  Thomas*  QC 

Sir,  The  question  the  Attorney-Gener¬ 
al  has  to  answer  is  why  public  interest 
immunity  certificates  were  used  in  the 
Matrix  Churchill  case  at  all. 

The  first  criminal  proceedings  in 
which  P1I  certificates  were  ever  used 
were  Ex  parte  Osman  in  1990  (letter. 
February  21)  concerning  extradition  to 
Hong  Kong.  In  that  case,  the  court  re¬ 
fused  my  application  to  read  the  docu¬ 
ments  for  which  immunity  was  claim¬ 
ed. 

In  a  subsequent  hearing,  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1992,  counsel  for  the  foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office,  despite  the 
suggestion  of  the  presiding  judge, 
Lord  Woolf,  refused  to  release  for  in¬ 


spection  by  the  judges  the  documents 
subject  to  a  PU  certificate  claim.  This 
was  said  lo  be  “on  principle"  —  al¬ 
though  the  Hong  Kong  Government 
did  accede  to  the  coun's  request  and 
their  documents  were  indeed  inspec¬ 
ted  by  the  judges,  who  decided,  no 
doubt  for  good  reason,  not  to  disclose 
them  m  me. 

The  Attorney-General  could  have 
in  sunned  counsel  in  Matrix  Chur¬ 
chill  to  withhold  the  documents  as 
“sensitive  material"  under  the  Attor¬ 
ney^  guidelines  of  1982;  these  are 
standard  procedures  customarily 
used  to  protect  sensitive  information 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  All 
courts  and  counsel  are  familiar  with 
them. 

But  in  June  1992,  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  in  the  Judith  Ward  case  (Law  Re¬ 
port.  June  8,  1992)  ruled  for  the  first 
time,  that  documents  withheld  under 
the  guidelines  should  be  disclosed  to 
the  trial  judge  and  that  he.  and  not 
prosecuting  counsel,  should  decide 
whether  the  defence  should  see  them. 

This  was  the  background  when 
Treasury  counsel,  who  had  appeared 
for  the  FCD  in  1990  in  Ex  pane  Os¬ 
man.  advised  the  Attorney  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3, 1992.  that  it  was  appropriate  for 
ministers  to  sign  PII  certificates  in 
Matrix  Churchill. 

Ministers  were  led  to  suggest  that 
death  —  or.  in  Tristan  Garel-Jones's 
by  now  famous  phrase,  “unquannfi- 
able  damage”  —  would  happen  if  the 
defence  got  hold  of  the  documents.  As 
Scott  rightly  states,  never  before  had  a 
PH  certificate  been  employed  in  a 
criminal  trial  before  a  judge  and  jury- 
in  Britain. 

Did  it  cross  ihe  Attorney's  mind 
that  the  prosecution  might  have  the 
option  "on  principle"  to  withhold 
these  documents  in  the  trial?  Or  that 
the  trial  judge  might  be  so  impressed 
by  the  threats  that  the  heavens  would 
fall,  as  not  to  inspect  them?  Or  that  he 
might  be  less  ready  to  release  them  to 
defence  counsel  than  documents  with¬ 
held  under  the  guidelines  and  there¬ 
fore  subject  to  the  new  Ward  princi¬ 
ples  of  inspection  and  disclosure? 

Thank  goodness  Judge  Smedley 
had  the  guts  not  to  fall  for  iL 

Yours  sincerely. 

MARTIN  THOMAS, 

1  Dr  Johnson’s  Buildings. 

Temple.  Ed. 

February  22. 


Tanker  disaster 

From  Mr  Arthur  Ellison 

Sir.  The  Sea  Empress  incident  (re¬ 
ports,  February  22)  highlights  again 
toe  damage  these  ships  cause  to  our 
own  and  other  countries'  coastlines 
and  the  seas  around  them.  The  Dutch 
film  that  won  the  contract  to  salvage 
this  ship  is  world  famous  in  this  type 
of  work.  However,  they  obviously  did 
not  have  one  of  their  own  powerful 
togs  immediately  available  to  tackle 
toe  job.  The  Sea  Empress  did  refloat 
but  the  tug  power  ori  site  was  inade¬ 
quate  in  the  prevailing  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  ship  regrounded.  A 
large  powerful  Chinese  tug  assisted 
for  a  short  time. 

It  has  now  emerged  that  the  pump 
room  in  toe  Sea  Empress  became 
flooded,  making  discharge  of  the 
cargo  to  another  tanker  a  veiy  difficult 
and  lengthy  process.  The  possibility  of 
explosion,  highlighted  by  the  media, 
was  most  likely  to  have  come  from  toe 
oil  gases  in  the  flooded  pump  room. 

To  minimise  future  disasters  of  this 
nature,  surely  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Lloyd’s  could  jointly  sup¬ 
port  their  own  salvage  tug  and  equip¬ 
ment;  perhaps  based  at  Falmouth? 

Tighter  inspection  of  channel 
depths  and  illuminated  channel 
buoys  in  the  approaches  to  oil-dis¬ 
charge  ports  and  of  tanker  arrival 
draughts  appears  to  be  necessary. 
These  measures  would  be  inexpensive 
and  simple  to  establish  and  would 
perhaps  reduce  the  likelihood  of  simi¬ 
lar  accidents  in  the  future. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  ELLISON.  .  -  - 
1  Sputhcroft  Drive. 

Chapmanslade.  "Westbury,  Wiltshire. 
February  22 


Accordion  band 

From  Ms  Gwenneth  Bra  ns  by- 

Zachary 

Sir,  Barry  Millington  tells  us  in  his  re¬ 
view  (February^)  of  the  performance 
of  Prokofiev’s  Cantata  for  the  20th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  October  Revolution 
(BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Mark  Elder)  that  the  aocordion  band 
went  uncredited.  Please  allow  me  to 
■provide  the  missing  information: 
Owen  Murray,  Wilhelmina  Drayton. 
David  Farmer,  Murray  Grainger, 
Fhuyong  Nguyen,  Neil  Variey  and 
Ian  Watson. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  six  of 
these  accordionists  were  trained  in 
London.  Owen  Murray  (whose  agent 
I  am)  is  Professor  of  Accordion  Stu¬ 
dies  al  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
and  his  six  colleagues  in  tile  band 
were  other  past  of  current  students. 

■  The  performance  was  a  credit  to 
Owen  Murray’s  pioneering  work  an 
behalf  of  this  fascinating  but  under- 
appreciated  instrument  and  also  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  only 
music  college  in  toe  UK  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  offer  accordion  studies 
within  its  syllabus. 

Yours  faithfully, 

GWENNETH  BRAN5BY- 

ZACHARY. 

Director,  GBZ  Management, 

The  Italian  Building;  Dockhead,  SEI. 


Labour’s  policy  on  school  standards 


From  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Secondary  Heads  Association 

Sir,  I  was  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  David  Blunkett  (letter,  February 
15)  should  challenge  the  commitment 
of  toe  Secondary  Heads  Association  to 
raising  educational,  standards  and 
suggest  thar  we  stopped  short  of  sup¬ 
porting  practical  measures.  It  was 
precisely  because  we  found  so  few 
practical  measures  in  it  that  we  criti¬ 
cised  his  party’s  document.  Excellence 
for  Everyone  (report.  February  13). 

We  warmly  welcome  and  fully 
share  Labour’s  commitment  to  rais¬ 
ing  standards  and  we  have  plenty  of 
practical  proposals,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  schools,  to  of¬ 
fer  to  Labour,  if  they  would  care  to 
ask.  So  far.  they  have  not  done  so. 

Mr  Blunketrs  letter  deals  with  three 
practical  matters.  The  first  is  a  nation¬ 
al  qualification  for  heads.  We  support 
titis  and,  if  toe  qualification  is  based 
on  sound  training  and  proven  prac¬ 
tice,  no  governing  body  will  wish  to 
appoint  a  head  who  has  not  obtained 
it  A  national  register  would  be  a  bur¬ 
eaucratic  irrelevance. 

We  are  delighted  to  accept  Mr  Bluxv- 


kett’s  assurance  that  schools  will  run 
themselves  and  that  powers  will  not 
be  restored  to  local  education  authori¬ 
ties:  that  is  precisely  what  we  were 
looking  for  in  toe  document  and  failed 
to  find. 

Thirdly,  we  fully  support  toe  princi¬ 
ple  of  homework  and  it  is  helpful  to 
have  national  support  for"  iL  We  are 
enthusiastic  about  study  centres  for 
pupils  who  have  poor  home  facilities 
for  doing  homework.  We  just  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  toe  business  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  prescribe  the  quantity  of  work 
for  every  child  in  the  land. 

It  is  sad  that  Mr  Blunkett  should 
react  to  criticism  by  insulting  our  pro¬ 
fessional  commitment.  He  should 
really  tty  to  understand  toe  message 
we  are  sending  him:  we  support  ms 
aims.  We  just  want  to  know  how  they 
are  going  to  be  achieved  and  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  him. 

Yours  faithfully. 

JOHN  SUTTON, 

General  Secretary. 

Secondary  Heads  Association, 

130  Regents  Road,  Leicester. 

February  lb. 


Causes  of  the  left 

From  Mr  Stuart  Weir 

Sir,  I  object  to  Daniel  Johnson'S  com¬ 
placent  canard  (artide.  February  21) 
that  the  New  Statesman  has  been  the 
home  of  lost  causes  since  Anthony 
Howard  ceased  to  be  editor.  I  should, 
for  example,  think  that  Duncan 
Campbell's  brilliant  series  of  “secret 
society"  articles  in  1987,  culminating 
in  the  exposure  of  the  spy  satellite  23r- 
con,  counted  as  a  substantial  winning 
streak. 

In  my  own  time  as  editor,  the  New 
Statesman  took  up  the  causes  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  renewal,  constitutional  reform 
and  citizen's  rights,  and  in  1988  1 
founded  Charter  88  from  its  offices  to 
campaign  vigorously  for  these  causes. 
We  can  fairly  claim  to  have  seized  a 
major  chunk  of  the  intellectual  high 


ground  and  to  have  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  both  Labour  Party  policy  and 
public  opinion.  Matthew  d* Ancona,  in 
a  recent  artide  in  77ie  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  has  suggested  that  Charter  S8 
may  prove  to  be  “the  most  persuasive 
think-tank  of  the  past  decade". 

As  the  Scott  report  demonstrates 
once  again,  the  causes  the  New  States¬ 
man  identified  in  1987  go  to  toe  very 
heart  of  political  debate  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Right-wing  writers  are  making  an 
important  contribution  to  that  debate, 
buton  toe  case  for  democratic  change 
and  its  direction,  the  left  and  liberal 
intelligentsia  have  more  than  proved 
their  equals. 

Yours  etc, 

STUART  WEIR  (Editor. 

New  Statesman,  1987-91), 

15  Grazebrook  Road.  N16. 

February  21. 


Many  thanks 

From  Mrs  Rebekah  Budenberg 

Sir,  Perhaps  the  solution  to  extracting 
thank-you  letters  from  children  (let¬ 
ters,  ftbruaiy  16.  20)  is  to  make  it 
dear  that  no  letter  of  thanks  means  no 
present  next  Time.  This  should  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  adults  receiving  presents  from 
children. 

Yours  faithfully, 

REBEKAH  BUDENBERG, 

50  Maui  Street, 

Medboume, 

Leicestershire. 

February  20. 

From  Mr  David  J.  Powell 

Sir,  With  a  little  more  hardware  add¬ 
ed  to  his  computer,  Mrs  Jean  Stephen¬ 
son's  grandson  (letter,  February  20) 
could  have  sent  his  thank-you  letters 
by  e-mail  or  fax,  so  avoiding  toe  equal* 


ly  old  tradition  of  an  invigorating 
walk  to  the  post-box. 

Yours  faithfully. 

David  j.  Powell. 

Tree  Tops,  Brooms  Green, 

Dymock,  Gloucestershire. 

From  Mrs  Jennifer  Donkin 

Sir.  In  our  heritage-conscious  times  is 
saying  thank-you  now  to  be  regarded 
(Mrs  Stephenson's  letter)  as  "an  old 
tradition"? 

Yours  faithfully, 

JENNIFER  DONKIN, 

13  Roman  Hill. 

Barton.  Cambridge. 


Business  tetters,  page  25 


Letters  for  publication  may 
be  faxed  to  0171-782  5046. 


The  Thames  stairs 
—  what  a  drama 

From  Mr  Rodney  Bewes 

Sir.  The  stairs  and  steps  which  once 
gave  access  to  toe  Thames,  and  which 
the  London  Rivers  Association  now 
plans  to  rebuild  (News  in  brief.  Febru¬ 
ary  Ml.  were  once  of  great  importance 
to  the  theatrical  profession. 

The  ferrymen  and  wherrymen 
brought  the  public  across  toe  river  to 
the  theatres,  and  Thomas  Dog  gen. 
actor-manager  of  Drury  Lane,  started 
his  famous  race  in  171b  tstill  raced  to¬ 
day)  to  thank  the  watermen  for  bring¬ 
ing  his  audience  to  him,  as  well  as  in 
praise  of  toe  royal  house  of  Hanover. 

There  must  be  over  30  sets  of  stairs 
between  Chiswick  Steps,  halfway  up 
toe  Boat  Race  course,  and  the  Thames 
Barrier.  If  l  were  to  row  from  Putney 
to  Charing  Cross  Pier,  a  few  steps 
from  the  stage  door  of  toe  theatre 
where  I  work,  1  would  pass  Red 
House  Stairs  at  Battersea  and  York¬ 
shire  Grey’  Stairs  at  Chelsea.  Ahead 
would  lie  Old  Bull  Wharf  Stairs  at 
The  Temple.  Stew  Lane  Stairs  after 
Puddle  Dock,  Old  Swan  Stairs  by 
London  Bridge,  and  Fountain  Stairs 
on  toe  south  bank  at  Bermondsey. 

On  the  north  bank,  after  Tower 
Bridge,  come  Union  Stairs,  Wapping 
Old  and  Wapping  New  Stairs.  King. 
Pelican  and  New  Crane  Stairs  at 
Shad  well,  and  Coal  and  Bell  Wharf 
Stairs  at  the  beginning  of  toe  Lime- 
house  Reach.  On  the  opposite  bank 
are  Globe  Stairs,  Shepherd  and  Dog 
Stairs,  Cuckold’s  Point  Stairs  and 
Gardens  5tairs  by  Greenwich  Pier. 

And  that's  just  a  few! 

Yours  sincere]  v, 

RODNEY  BEWES  (Freeman. 
Company  of  Watermen  and 
Lightermen  of  the  River  Thames), 
c/o  Playhouse  Theatre, 

By  Arundel  Stairs. 

Embankment,  WC2 
February  20. 


Hereditaiy  peers 

From  Mr  Richard  Berkley-Manhews 

Sir.  In  the  debate  in  your  columns 
aver  the  future  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(letters.  February  9,  13.  16).  nobody 
has  acknowledged  the  advantage  pro¬ 
duced  by  toe  presence  of  toe  heredi¬ 
tary  principle  —  the  random  selection 
of  very  much  younger  members  than 
could  ever  be  made  by  election  or  ap¬ 
pointment  Shame  on  the  elected 
house  that  in  January  1995  it  fell  to  the 
then  24-year-old  Lord  Freyberg  to  sort 
out  the  position  of  pension-dependent 
war-widows. 

Yours  faithfully. 

R.  BERKLEY-MATTHEWS, 

As  from:  35  York  Mansions, 

Prince  of  Wales  Drive.  SW]  I. 


College  loyalties 

From  Mr  Nigel  L  Denton 

Sir.  Oxford  University's  Commission 
of  Inquiry  is,  of  course,  quite  right  to 
resist  pressure  lo  reform  the  college 
system  (report.  February  19).  My  own 
loyalty  is  entirely  to  my  own  college. 
New  College.  1  still  retain  many 
friendships  from  my  undergraduate 
days  there.  Although  I  read  mathema¬ 
tics,  lasting  friendships  were  formed 
with  contemporaries  reading  classics. 
English  or  history. 

In  toe  chapel  of  New  College  there 
is,  perhaps,  the  clearest  indication 
that  the  college  never  rejects  its  own  as 
there  is  a  war  memorial  to  German 
members  of  the  college  who  were  kill¬ 
ed  in  toe  Great  War:  “In  memory  of 
toe  men  of  this  college  who  coming 
from  a  foreign  land  entered  into  toe 
inheritance  of  this  place  &,  returning, 
fought  and  died  for  their  country  1914- 
1919.” 

Yours  faithfully. 

NIGEL  L  DENTON. 

12  Maria  Court, 

Soutocote  Road.  Reading.  Berkshire. 


Uncivil  comment 

From  MsJeanie  Fenwick  Elliott 

Sir.  The  contention  made  by  Professor 
Alec  Broers  (report,  February  21)  that 
engineers  are  dull  and  need  to  “get 
themselves  a  life"  receives  support 
from  another  quarter.  As  pointed  out 
in  your  columns  in  June  1994.  toe  en¬ 
try  under  "Boring"  in  toe  London 
Central  Yellow  Pages  reads  simply: 
“See:  Civil  Engineers". 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  E.  F.  ELLIOTT, 

2t>  Fembridge  Villas.  Wll. 

February  21. 


Home  and  away 

From  Mr  Norman  McCandlish 

Sir.  In  the  new  era  of  professionalism, 
it’s  rime  for  the  Rugby  Football  Union 
to  find  a  new  anthem  for  their  team. 

It  is  arrogant  to  appropriate  the 
anthem  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
England  alone.  It  causes  much  un¬ 
seemly  booing  when  played  at  away 
matches,  which  can  only  add  to  the 
weigh!  of  alienation  and  rejection  felt 
by  Jack  Rowell,  toe  manager,  and  his 
lads  as  they  prepare  to  face  their  op¬ 
ponents. 

An  appropriate  anthem  shouldn’t 
be  difficult  to  find.  Perhaps  Ted 
Hughes  could  be  persuaded  to  fit 
words  to  The  Archers'  signature  tuna 

Yours  sincerely. 

norman  McCandlish. 

Knockintober, 

JBallinluig.  Perthshire. 

February  20. 


»;-V  »' 


COURT  CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM  PAIACE 


February  22;  The  Queen  this 
afternoon  visited  the  United  West¬ 
minster  Almshouses.  Rochester 
Row.  London  SW1.  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Foundation  Chair¬ 
man  (the  Lady  Trend)  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Westminster  (Councillor 
Alan  Bradley). 

Her  Majesty  toured  the  Alms¬ 
houses.  escorted  by  Sir  Reginald 
Pullen  (Warden  and  Clerk  to  the 
Trustees)  and  Miss  Alison 
McWilliam  (Matron.  Kent  House), 
and  met  residents  and  staff. 


Criminal  Court.  Old  Bailey. 
London  EC4. 


His  Royal  Highness.  Chairman, 
die  Royal  Collection  Trust,  this 
afternoon  attended  a  trustees’ 
meeting  at  St  James's  Palace. 

The  Prince  of  Wales.  Patron. 
Intermediate  Technology,  this  eve¬ 
ning  held  a  Reception  at  St  James's 
Palace. 

His  Royal  Highness.  President, 
Water  Aid,  later  held  a  Dinner  for 
supporters  at  St  James's  Palace. 


KENSINGTON  PALACE 


ST  JAMES'S  PALACE 
February  2 h  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  this  morning 
received  Mr  John  James  (Secretary 
ami  Keeper  of  the  Records). 

His  Royal  Highness.  Patron. 
Abbeyfidd,  afterwards  received 
representatives. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  later  at¬ 
tended  a  Luncheon  with  Her 
Majesty'S  Judges  at  the  Central 


February  22:  The  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  Patron,  the  London  Choral 
Society,  accompanied  by  The 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  this  eve¬ 
ning  attended  a  Concert  at  St 
John's  Smith  Square.  London 
SWi. 


The  Duke  of  Kent  has  been  pleased 
in  appoint  Mr  Andrew  ftlmer  to 
be  an  Extra  Equerry  to  His  Royal 
Highness. 


Today’s  royal 
engagements 


Anniversaries 


The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  behalf  of 
The  Queen,  will  hold  an  investi¬ 
ture  at  Buckingham  Palace  at 
Ham. 


The  Princess  Royal,  as  Patron  of 
Victim  Support  Scotland,  will  at¬ 
tend  the  National  Visitors'  Con¬ 
ference  at  Glasgow  Moat  House 
Hotel.  Congress  Road,  at  I0_30am; 
as  Honorary  President  of  the 
Scottish  Motor  Neurone  Disease 
Association,  will  visit  the  Firhill 
Business  Centre.  84  Firhill  Road. 
Woodside,  Glasgow,  at  !.40pm; 
and.  as  Patron  of  the  National 
Autistic  Society,  win  attend  the 
South  West  Appeal  thank  you 
event  at  Berkeley  Castle. 
Gloucestershire,  at  7J0pm. 


The  Duke  of  Kent,  as  President 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  will  anend  a  discourse 
given  by  Mr  Tony  Sale,  at  Albe¬ 
marle  Street  London  Wl.  at 
7.15pm. 


BIRTHS:  Samuel  Pepys,  dia¬ 
rist.  London,  1633;  John  Blow, 
composer.  Newark,  baptised 
this  day,  1649:  George  Freder¬ 
ick  Handel,  composer,  Halle, 
Germany,  1685:  Mayer 
Amschel  Rothschild,  banker. 
Frankfurt.  1734:  John  Walter 
11.  chief  proprietor  of  The 
Times  1SI2-47.  London,  1776: 
George  Watts,  painter.  Lon¬ 
don.  1517:  Norman  Lindsay, 
artist  and  novelist.  Creswick. 
Victoria.  1879;  Karl  Jaspers. 
Existentialist  philosopher.  Ol¬ 
denburg.  Germany.  1883;  Vic¬ 
tor  Fleming,  film  director, 
Pasadena,  California.  1S83; 
Erich  Kasmer.  writer,  Dres¬ 
den.  1899. 


Today’s  events 


The  Queen's  life  Guard  mounts 
at  Horse  Guards  ai  Ham.  The 
Queen's  Guard  mounts  at 
Buckingham  Palace  at  11.30am. 


Birthdays  today 


Mr  Bill  Alexander,  theatre  direc¬ 
tor.  48:  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  68: 
Miss  Pam  Blundell,  fashion  de¬ 
signer,  29:  Mr  Jermyn  P.  Brooks, 
chairman.  Price  Waterhouse 
Europe.  51. 


Mr  James  Cousins,  MP.  52: 
Lady  Digby.  bi  Lord  Ezra.  77; 
Miss  Margaret  Fairer,  former 
chairman,  Central  Midwives 
Board.  82;  Mr  Frank  Gvrslenberg. 
Principal.  George  Watson'S  Coll¬ 
ege.  Edinburgh.  55;  Mrs  Maureen 
Hicks,  former  MP.  48. 


Mr  Nicholas  Kenyon.  Control¬ 
ler,  BBC  Radio  3.  45:  Mr  John 
Lewis.  Head  Master.  Eton  College. 
54;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  S3:  Mr 
Anton  Mosimann.  cheL  49;  Lord 
St  Levan.  77. 


DEATHS:  Sir  Joshua  Reyn¬ 
olds,  first  president  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Academy  1768-92.  London, 
1792:  John  Keats.  poeL  Rome, 
1821;  John  Quincy  Adams, 
sixth  American  President  182S- 
29.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
1848:  Carl  Friedrich  Gauss, 
mathematician,  Gottingen. 
1855;  William  Butterfield,  ar¬ 
chitect  of  the  Gothic  revival. 
London,  1900;  Thomas  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  twenty-eighth 
American  President  1913-21, 
Nobel  Peace  laureate  1920, 
Washington,  1924:  Dame  Nel¬ 
lie  Melba,  soprano,  Sydney. 
New  South  Wales.  1931:  Sir 
Edward  Elgar.  Master  of  the 
King's  Mustek  1924-34. 
Worcester,  1934:  Leo  Hendrick 
Baekeland,  inventor  of  Bake- 
lite.  Beacon.  New  York,  1944: 
Paul  Claudel,  poet  and  drama¬ 
tist,  Paris,  1955:  Stan  Laurel 
(ne  Arthur  Stanley  Jefferson), 
comedian.  Santa  Monica.  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  1965;  L.  S.  Lowry, 
painter.  Glossop.  Derbyshire, 
1976;  Sir  Adrian  Boult  con¬ 
ductor,  Famham,  Surrey. 
19S3. 


Mr  Colin  Sanders,  founder. 
Solid  Slate  Logic.  54;  Mr 
Martindak  Sidwell.  organist  and 
conductor.  80:  Miss  Helena 
Sukova.  tennis  player.  31:  Lord 
Tugendhat.  59.  Mr  David  Ward, 
former  president.  Law  Society.  59 
Dom  Ad  red  Watkin.  former 
Headmaster.  Downside  School. 
78L 


The  Cato  Street  conspiracy 
was  uncovered.  1S2Q. 

Major  Walter  Winfield  patent¬ 
ed  an  outdoor  game  he  called 
"spiral ristike".  later  known  as 
lawn  tennis.  1874. 

The  Rotary  Club  was  founded 
in  Chicago,  1905. 

The  February  revolution 
began  in  Russia.  1917. 

The  Fascist  Party  was  founded 
in  ItaJv  bv  Benito  Mussolini. 
1919. 


BMD’S:  0171  782  7272 
PRIVATE:  0171  481  4000 


Whal  is  man.  that  you  should 
remember  Mni.  a  iuju,  ihm 
you  should  an  for  Mm? 
You  made  turn  for  a  short 
while  stfeuntinafe  to  the 
■nods:  with  tfory  and  hon¬ 
our  you  crowned  Mm. 
Hebrews  2  :  6.  7  (RE8) 


DEATHS 


Dinners 


Ncedkinakcrs'  Company 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  May¬ 
oress.  accompanied  by  the  Sheriffs 
and  their  ladies,  received  the 

Sat  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
makers'  Company  held  last 
night  at  the  Mansion  House.  Mr 
Anthony  Floyd.  Master,  presided. 
The  Lord  Mayor.  Sir  Anthony 
Wilson  and  Lord  Howe  of 
Aberavon,  QC.  also  spoke. 


HM  Government 
Mr  Jeremy  Hanky.  Minister  of 
State  for  Foreign  and  Common¬ 
wealth  Affairs,  was  the  host  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Her  Majesty* 
Government  yesterday  ai  Lan¬ 
caster  House  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
Korean  Ambassador. 


Britain-Auslralia  Society 
The  Australian  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  Agents-General 
were  present  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Briiain-Ausnalia  Society 
held  last  night  at  the  Dorchester 
hotel  to  mark  rhe  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  society  and 
Australia  Day  (January  26).  Sir 
John  Leahy,  chairman,  presided. 
Sir  Colin  Cowdrey  and  Mrs 
Sallyanne  Atkinson.  Senior  Trade 
Commissioner  for  Australia  in 
Paris,  also  spoke. 


Securities  Institute 
Mr  Kenneth  Clarke.  QG  MP.  was 
the  principal  guest  and  speaker  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Securities  Institute 
held  last  night  at  the  Carlton  Club. 
Mr  Graham  Ross  Russell,  chair¬ 
man,  presided.  Among  those 
present  were: 

The  Chairman  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Futures  Authority. 
Ihe  Chairman  of  LI  FFE,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  Investment 
Banking  Association  and  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Securities  and 
Investment  Board. 


National  Sporting  Club 
Mr  Stephen  Hamer,  a  Director  of 
the  National  Sporting  Club,  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  dinner  held  last  night  at 
the  Cafe  Royal  in  aid  of  the 
Anthony  Nolan  Bone  Marrow- 
Trust.  Mr  Gareth  Edwards  was 
the  guest  of  honour. 


Memorial  services 


Sir  James  Darling 
A  memorial  service  for  Sir  James 
Darling.  He3d  Master  of  Geelong 
Grammar  School  (193061).  will  he 
held  at  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Prince  Consort  Road.  Kensington, 
on  Wednesday,  March  6,  at  noon. 


Mrs  Angela  Farnefl 
A  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
life  of  Mrs  Angela  FamdL 
Founder  of  the  Elderly  Accom¬ 
modation  Counsel,  was  held  yes¬ 
terday  at  the  Church  of  Our  Indy 
of  the  Assumption  and  St  Gregory. 
Warwick  Street,  Soho.  Father 
Francis  Davis  officiated. 

Mr  John  St  John  Cooper  read 
the  lesson  and  Mr  James  Draper, 
trustee  of  the  counsel,  delivered  the 
eulogy. 


Lady  Fin 

A  mass  for  Lady  Firt  was  cor»- 
crieb rated  on  Wednesday  in  Lite 
Chapel  of  St  Mary  Undercroft, 
Palace  of  Westminster.  Father 
Michael  Seed  was  the  principal 
cekbram.  Mr  Vincent  Hanna,  son- 
in-law.  led  the  bidding  prayers. 
The  Hon  Mrs  MiUner.  daughter, 
read  the  lesson. 

Lord  Fin.  husband,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  and  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
among  those  present. 


Appointment 


The  Lord  Chancellor  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr  Fan  Forbes  Pritchard- 
Wins  (barrister)  to  be  a  full-time 
chairman  of  industrial  tribunals 
(England  and  Wales)  with  effect 
from  February  26. 


THE  TIMES  FRIDAY  FEBRUARY  23 19% 


DAN  CHUNG 


forthcoming  marriages  ,()Kl> 


VI  AH 


Chen  Chen,  who  has  an  amazing  repertoire  for  her  age.  and  confidence  to  match 


Girl,  9,  chosen  for  festival 


A  PIANO-PLAYING  child  prodigy  who  has 
been  compared  to  Nigel  Kennedy  and 
Vanncssa  Mae  has  been  chosen  to  play  ai  a 
prestigious  festival  ahead  of  adults  twice  her 
age. 

Chen  Chen,  nine  vriO  play  at  the  British 
Federation  of  Festivals’  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  at  the  University  of  Warwick 
in  July.  The  event  has  helped  to  launch  the 
careers  of  classical  music  "stars”  including 
James  Galway  and  Nigel  Kennedy. 

Christopher  Wiltshire,  the  festival’s 
organiser,  said  that  Chen  Chen,  who  practises 
for  two  hours  every  day,  has  enormous 
potential.  He  said:  "She’s  only  nine  years  old 
but  playing  an  amazing  repertoire.  Simply, 
her  potential  is  enormous.  We  are  very  excited 
at  haring  such  a  talent  at  the  festival  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  go  a  long  way." 

She  was  selected  to  play  at  the  national 
festival  after  being  named  foe  best  musician  at 
the  Browinhins  Festival,  in  the  West  Mid¬ 
lands,  last  October.  -  Janice  Robinson, 
secretary  of  the  festival  said  that  the  judges 
had  no  choke  but  to  nominate  Chen  Chen. 


"She  has  such  talent,  and  is  very  confident 
when  she  is  under  pressure.  Site  does  not 
budde  and  when  yon  listen  to  her  you  realise 
that  she  has  great  promise.  She  beat  off. 
people  more  than  twice  her  age  to  get  this 
opportunity,  and  competitors  who  have  much 
more  experience  than  her.  When  I  listen  to 
her  I  can  hear  a  new  Nigel  Kennedy.” 

Chen  Chen,  who  came  to  Britain  three  years  - 
ago  with  her  father.  Keng  Chen,  a  student, 
wflj  be  performing  alongside  more  than  300 
acts  from  dance,  drama  and  music. 

Her  teacher  at  Birmingham  Conservatoire, 
where  Chen  Chen  has  earned  a  scholarship,  is 
similarly  astounded  at  her  pupil’s  talent 
Beryl  Chempkin  said:  "It  is  a  fiercely 
competitive  world  but  If  she  continues  rim 
could  go  to  the  top.  ' 

"She  has  the  natural  talent  and  responds 
very  wril  to  being  taught  It  is  a  joy  to  .work 
with  her  and  she  is  a  very  nice  girt  not 
precocious  at  alL  She  plays  just  as  well  as 
people  twice  her  age  and  often  beats- tbenr  in  - 
competitions.  If  she  keeps  it  up  there  could  be 
great  things  ahead  for  her." 


Mr  DAE.  Costeflo 

and  Miss  M-E-  Palmer 

The  engagement  is  anrouno^ 

between  Dedan.  eldest  sot  ofDr 
John  Costello  and  Dr  Christine 
Costello,  of  Wimbledon,  and  Mar¬ 
ian.  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Roger  Palmer,  of  Newmarket 
Mr  S.t  Cruder  - 

mtdMsSJ.  Knecbt-  -  _ _ 

The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Stephen,  son  of  Mr  ana 
Mts  J.E..  Crazier.  of  Pill,  Avon,  and 
Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  B.  Khaht,  of  Manhattan 
■Beach,  Los  Angeles;  California: 
MrBJ.Fritb 
and  Miss  M-  Poole 
The  engagement  ^.announced 
between  Benjamin,  second  sot  of 
Mr  and :  Mrs  William  Frith,  of. 
Lizards  Leap.  Warwick.  Bermuda, 
and  Michele,  only  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  George  Poole,  of 
Langshixi.  Horfey.  Surrey. 

Mr  D.T.  Harding 
and  Miss  N-A.C,  Davenport 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  David,  eldest  son  of 
Captaid  and  Mrs  Roy  Harding,  of 
Helensburgh,  and  Nichola. 
daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  George  L 
Davenport,  of '  Welwyn  Garden 
City.  -  .  .  - 

Mr  GLD.  James  ' 
and  Ms  S.M.C.  MacDonald 
The  engagement  is. -announced 
between  Christopher  James;  of 
Torosay  Castle.  Isle  of  MulL  and 
-Sarah  MacDonald,  of  Oban  and 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  RJ.  Jennings 
and  Miss  E.-J.  Chopping 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  "Richard  John,  .eldest  son 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  PJ.  Joinings,  of 
Gawsworth,  Cheshire,  and  . 
Emma-Jane,  only  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs "  RJ.  Chopping,  of 
Camberley.  Surrey. 

Mr  D.B.  Shapiro 
and  Miss  LH.  Stanton 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  David,  sot  of  Dr  and  Mrs 
Carl  Shapiro,  or  Manchester,  and 
Lisa,'  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Anthony  Stanton.-  of  Harrow. ' 
Middlesex. 

lieutenant  CJ).  Jones,  RN, 
and  Miss  R.  Benue  Rod  .  .. 

The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Gareth,  younger  son  of 
Mr  AJ.  .tones  and  the  late  Mrs 
GA1.  Jones,  of  Swansea,  and 
"Rosanna,  younger  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  R.C  Bimie  Rod.'  of  Cults, 
Aberdeen. 


Mr  O-N.  Preston 

and  LactyCtesrida  Wart 

The '  engagemaii '  fa  announc'd 

between  Olivet,  son  of  Mr  aria 

Mrs  Nicholas  Preston,  of  Tetbury. . 

Gloucestershire,  and  Cressida, 


Countess  of  Dudley. 'of  Kftnsiitg-j 
ton,  London.  t 

MrGJsr.  Lawso*-Ihncmf 
and  Miss  EJL  Manger 
The  engagement  is  announced 
between  Gerald,  younger  sore  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawson-TancreiL  Bt, 
and  the  late  Jean.  Lady  Lawsst- 
Tancred.  of  Aldborough,  North 
Yorkshire,  and  Emma;  younger  .' 
daughter  of  Mr  arid  Mrs  John 
Manger,  of  Crowt»rough.-EBai; 
Sussex. 


Mr  A.R.G.  Lurt 

and  Miss  C.L  Gierth  r 

The  engagement  is  announced , 
between  Andrew;  younger  son  oT, 
Mr  and  Mis  Robin  Lunt  of  ". 
BrarashoU,  Hampshire,  and  -  •• 

Christine,  younger  daughter  of- 
Mis  Valerie  Gierth  and  the  fate 
Mr  Ronald  Gierth,  of  Sheppertnru  • 
Middlesex. 


Mr  R.D.  Taylor 

and  Miss  E-M.L.  Beauchamp  • 
-The  engagement.,  is"  announced 
between  Rod.  grandson  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  John  Duncan  and  nephew  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Rodney  Mien,  of  . 
Cap*  Town.  South  Africa,  and 
Emma,  daughter,  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Derek  Beauchamp,  of  Dorchester, 
Dorset. 


Mr RJ.H. Jackson  .  . 
and  Miss  AM.  Hebefer  '  .. 

The  engagement  is  announrisf  '■■■  •- 
between  James,  son  of  Mr  and  :  r 

Mrs  Robert  Jackson,  of  Donhead  i*7  ;• 
St  Mai7.  Wiltshire.  atuU’ 
Alexandra,  elder  daughter  of 
Simon  Hebeler.  of  Hexham, 
Northumberland,  and  Mrs  Siznqn-  -•.>*&?  * . 
Pease .  and  stepdaughter  of  ' 

Shnon  Pease,  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale.^, 
Cumbria.  ,  ...  '■  ■ 


Marriage 


Commander  D.  Scott.  RN,  retd.  ' 
and  Miss  T.M.  Scrape  . 

The  marriage  took  place  an  Feb¬ 
ruary  22,  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Metf  Holy  Redeemer  and  St 
Thomas  More.  Cheyne  Row.  of 
Commander  David  Scott,  RN, 
retd,  to  Miss  Theresa  Scrape, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  and 
Mrs  Adrian  Scrape. . 
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Edgefaffl >  .College,  •  Bideford, 
Devon 

The  Governors  are  pleased  to 
.announce  the  following  scbolar- 
'  ships  and  exhibitions'  fin:  Septem¬ 
ber  I99&. 

Junior  sdtofarairips:..  . 

B*.  sebobixtiiip  —  Kaykagh . 
Holland.  '  ‘ 

Sports  scholarship  ■ —  Kristina." 
Kastdan. 

Senior  scholarships: 

11+  sdwlacsl^is  -^'ChristojAer 

Bargery-  Rwl  Jofanstm.  Chris- 
. tofher Pan. .  ‘ 

II*  music  exfaibitioa  — -  Jesse  . 
Lawrence. 

13+  scholardiips  —  Frances  Mar¬ 
tin.  Elizabeth  Sherry. '  ic  J-  ; 
13+  exhibition  —  Jdinatijon  GiD- " 
.  Little.  -  ■  v 


.  .The  Centenary  sthoiafship: 
Jointly;  Laura  Oakley  and . 
Nishnia  Shah.  Maltmans  Green- 
■  _Sdiool.  .  .  .  .  : 

Tbe  Whitdaw,  scholars  hip  (for 
mntiti:  Nicoietie  Wcng.  Diocesan 
Girls'  School*  Hong  Kong. 

The  Croslhwaite  scholarship:  Re¬ 
becca  Cox.  Wycombe  Abbey. 

:  The  Walpole  scholarship:  Emily 
-Geddes,  Si  Christopher's  School. 

NW3.-  V  •  ' 
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Receptions 


HM  Govenuaenl 


Mr  Malcolm  Riikind,  QC.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Rareign  and 
Com  moo  wealth  Affairs,  was  the 
hast  yesterday  at  a  reception  given 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 
Lancaster  House  in  honour  of  the 
Western  European  Union 
Assembly. 


Tbe  London  Institute 


Mr  Pritchard-Witts,  who  was 
appointed  a  part-time  chairman  of 
industrial  tribunals  in  February 
1994.  will  be  assigned  to  the 
London  North  region. 


The  Chairman  of  the  London 
Institute.  Mr  Julian  E.  Markham, 
and  the  Institute*  Rector,  Profes¬ 
sor  John  McKenzie,  were  hosts  at 
receptions  held  on  Tuesday.  Feb¬ 
ruary  20.  and  Wednesday.  Feb¬ 
ruary  21.  in  the  Institute's  Gallery 


at  65  Davies  Street.  WL  to  launch 
the  annual  report  and  to  mark  the 
opening  of  “The  Leading  Edge”,  an 
exhibition  of  current  research  by 
individuals  and  project  teams  bum 
the  Institute's  five  Colleges  — 
Camberwell  College  of  Arts,  Cen¬ 
tral  Sainr  Martins  College  of  Art 
and  Design,  Chelsea  College  of  An 
and  Design.  London  College  of 
Fashion,  and  London  College  of 
Printing  and  Distributive  Trades. 

The  guests  included  the  Coun¬ 
sellor  for  Cultural  Affairs  and 
Press.  Mr  Ren£  Schaeni.  Swiss 
Embassy.  Sir  Brian  GoswdL  Mr 
Hugh  Dykes,  MP.  Sir  Anthony 
and  Lady  Garner  and  Sir  William 
Stubbs. 


University  news 

St  Peter’s  College  .Oxford  " 
Honorary  Fellowship:  Lord  Han¬ 
son;  Emeritus  Fellowship:  Charles 
Denis  Sanderson;  Democracy 
2500:  Research  Fellowship  in  Ae¬ 
gean  Studies:  David  E  Sutton. 


Wycombe  Abbey  School  . 
Scholarship  awards  W96 
Tbe  Wycombe  Abbey  open 
seboburirip:  Pia  FitzGerald,  Nor-; 
man  Court  School. 

Ihe  William  JohnslOBf  ’  "Yapp 
.  sdwlarshipr  "Lucinda  Maloney, 
High  Mardr  School. ;  •  ‘  __  •_ 


Minor  scholarship  for  music 
Georgina  Thomson,  St  FSuI*  C  of 
E  SchooL  N2I.  1 
Exhibitions:  Zoe  Barber,  Bute 
House. -.-.Preparatory  School: 
Katharine  Hirst.  WycombeAbbey; 
.Katrina  Mpriey-Fleldter  .(for  art). 
Highfidd  School;  Amanda  Mur¬ 
phy.  Wycombe  Abbey;  KatheririK. 
Robertson  (for  pfanci),  Wycombe 
.  Abbey:  Charlotte  Simpson,  S 
_  Anselm’s  SchooL7  "  te-.. 

Wycombe  Abbey  School  (drarity  1 
No.  310638}  promotes  the  edu- 
cation  of  giris. 
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Hughes  Hall  Cambridge  . 
Elected  to  a  fellowship  in  Class  A: 
Nkholas  Sipdair  Brown.  Antbcxiy 
Keene  Rodgers. 


Lecture 


Reunion 
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Universuy  of  Durham 
Keith  Lindsey  has  been  appcdnied 
Professor  of  Plant  Molecular 
Biology. 

Internal  promotions  to  chain  Mar¬ 
tin  Millett.  Department  uf 
Archaeology;  Ian  Shennan. 
Department  of  Geography. 


Company  of  World  Traders 
The  Lord  Mayor,  accompanied  by 
the  Sheriffs,'  introduced  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  World  Traders’  annual 


Tadrus  lecture,  sponsored  by  the 
London  School  of  Foreign  Trade. 


winch  was  delivered  by  Mr  Yusef 
.Shirawi.,  last;  night  at  GuOdhalL 
Mr  Bryan  Montgomery.  Master  of. 
the  Company,  and  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Wardens  were  present. 


The  "Ol  and  Cow” 

The  Oxford  and  County  Business 
(Secretarial)  College  will  be  hold¬ 
ing  a  Diamond  Jubilee  Reunion,  in 
Oxford,  ot  Saturday.  October  19. 
1996. -We  should  be  delighted  to 
hear  6om  ex-students  and  teachers 
who  would  like  to  attend  and/or 
who  would  like  to  join  our  alumni 
network.  Please  contact  Rosemary 
Waterhouse  ot  01865  310100. 


•■**-/■** 
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TRADE: 

FAX: 


0171  481  1982 
0171  481  9313 
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BBtmr  -  On  17Ui  February 
1996  U  Qdmd  <3wrK«M*S 
and  Chelsea  Hospital,  to 
Charlotte  (We  Kincaid)  and 
Michael.  ■  son.  James 
Hueston.  1 


on  February  2tst, 
suddenly,  at  home,  at 
Harm  on.  Husband  of  Mr 
father  of  Kevin.  Ben.  Delrdre 
and  Damans.  Funeral  for 
Isnifly.  personal  and  rffljgi 
nneuda;  donations  to  HsntoD 
Church  Restoration  Fund 
(c/o  Harston  Vicarage. 
Church  Street.  Harslon. 
Cambridge  CB2  6NP1. 

Memorial  Strvtee  umr. 


BROOKS  -  On  February  19th. 

to  Suzy  Me  Krarflx)  and 
Nicholas,  a  daughter.  HoQy 
Joan. 

DORRICN-BMITH  -  On 
February  19th  1996.  W  UW 
and  Robert,  a  son.  Tristan 
Samson. 


OETHINQ  -  WUUam  James 
born  an  February  16Jh  1996 
at  St  Mlchsel's  Hospital. 
Bristol,  to  Paula  and  Met  A 
welcome  and  ranch  loved 


■LOOMHELD-  John  Patrick. 
Psarmmy  an  19th  February 
1996  at  SI  Bartholomews 
Hospital  after  a  Ions  ntnees. 
Requiem  maw  at  St 
Edmund'S.  Lnutfnon.  Earn 
on  Friday.  1st  March  1996  at 
l  pm.  Me  flowers.  DopaUono 
to  St  Joseph'!  Hospice. 
Hackney  or  MacMillan 
Appeal  c/o  Funeral  directors 
Wartlner  &  Sons.  32  Church 
Hm.  Loughton.  Essex  KtiO  . 
11A  tot  (0181)  608-9009. 


COOTE  -  Anthony  Bertamln 
(Tony)  on  2lst  February 
1996  at  St  Matthews 
HospCteL  NuUliainpton.  after 
a  Aon  illness.  Much  loved 
father,  grandfather  and 
Mend.  Funeral  Suito  el  St 
Nicholas's  Church. 

Oversione.  on  Thursday 
29m  February  at  11.30  am 
foUowed  by  private 
cremation.  Family  flowers 
codr.  Ponattcm  B  desired  to 
Mutthde  Sdenxris  Society  or 
The  Royal  Brush  Lepton  c/o 
B.  HoDoweQ  &  Sen.  Funeral 
Directors.  146  Beach 
Avenue.  Northampton.  NN3 
2IN.  bd:  (01604)  792222. 


ORkuUCtE  -  On  Tuesday 
February  aoth.  peacefully 
alter  a  long  oinees.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Marjory  into 
Undesay-Bethnne).  adored 
motbB-of  Ptmpb  Lootoe  and 
Andrew  and  gramlmonra-of 
Ceonda.  Private  earrlee  ter 
tsootty  only,  an  Wednesday 
February  28th.  Funeral 
Service  In  Kllconquiiar 
Parish  Church.  Fife  on 

Saturday  March  2nd  *t  3pm. 
AH  Mends  welcome. 
flowers  only  please.  A 
Sendee  of  Tbanksotvlaa  wm 
abe  be  held  at  St  Andrew* 
□until.  Ham  common,  on 
Thursday  AprS  18th  at  3cm. 
AH  Mends  wffl  be 
Donations  pi ease  to  Marie 
Curie  Cancer  Care.  2S 
Belgrave  Sauare.  London 
SW1X  8QG. 


3JN.  (01726)  78869. 


HOLLYWOOD  -  On  February 
18th  1996.  lo  Joann  and 
Richard,  a  beatumil  baby 
son.  George  Thomas. 

HOWE  -  On  February  19th  at 
Queen  Qmtotte'i  Haaoflal. 
to  Lynda  (Me  BansetQ  and 
Martin,  a  daughter.  Jetudfw 
Rosalind,  a  sister  tor  Philip 
and  Julia. 


JONES  -  On  February  15th. 
B  Hang  Kong,  to  Jane  (Me 
Walker)  and  Michael,  a 
daughter.  Emma,  a  Otter  far 
Sam  and  Joe. 


LUSH  -  On  February  lBfli,  to 
AUmn  (Me  Oark)  and  Paid, 
a  daughler.  Tamsln 
Georgina!  a  slater  for 
AnnabeL 


BROWN  -  Michael  Basil. 
Landscape  Architect,  on 
February  20th  1906.  aoed 
72.  after  short  Illness. 
Private  atmHai.  Flrtendo 
warmly  welcome  to  service 
on  Saturday  24th  February 
at  S  pm.  Friends  Meeting 
House.  Market  Street. 
Chaubury.  Family  flowers 
only.  Donations  If  desired  to 
Park  Attwood  CtUUc  me. 
MXltaet  Brownj,  Trttnptey. 
Bewdiey.  Wans.  DY12  ire. 


COX  -  On  February  15th. 
suddenly  bat  paactettOy  at 
home.  Frances  Elisabeth , 
M.B.E.  aged  90  years. ' 
Prtvate  (anmy  service  at  The 
North  East  Surrey 
Crematorium  on  Tuesday 
February  27 th  at  2  pm. 
Floral  tributes  or  donaUcns 
for  Arthritis  &  Rheumatism 
Council  lA.n.c.)  lo  W.A. 
Truelove  &  Son.  118 
Canhaltou  Road.  Sutton. 
SMI  4RL.  W:  (01S1>  642- 
8211. 


HARRISON  -  Mary  Reed 
(Molly)  M.A.  FRIDA 
peacefully  In  Hospital  on 
19th  February  1996  aoed  87 
years.  A  Than  Its  oj  ring 
Service  wffl  be  held  at  AB 
Saints  Church.  St  Ives. 
ftwiw,  «i  Wednesday  wui 
February  1996  at  5  an.  Any 
donations  please  may  be 
mode  payable  to  eRher  the 
Lepwwr  Mtofcm  or  Bte  Tibet 
Support  Group  end  sent  to 
Dennis  Easton  Ftmerai 
Service.  The  Lodge.  Dread 
Lou.  St  Ives,  Huntingdon, 
fflntlftf  or  left  K  the  Church 
at  (ha  time  of  Tbanlagtctag 
Service. 


KMMHT  -  On  Fabrnuy  2UL 
peacefntiy  ax  his  home  In 
Frisian -on -Sea.  Captain 
Charles  Kenneth  (Ken) 
Knight  aged  82  yean. 
Member  of  the  Kammrable 
Company  or  Master 
Manners.  Much  loved 
husband  of  Irta.  a  dearly 
loved  father  to  Pamela. 
Deborah  and  Undsey.  deer 
grand  father  of  China. 
Charlotte.  "Roland  and 
Charles.  Funeral  Service  10 
take  place  at  St  Mary'i 
Parish  OurdL  Fllhton-an- 
8ca.  on  Wednesday 
February  2Btt  at  2  pm 
followed  by  cremation. 
Flower*  may  be  cant  c/o 
P.G.  Oxley  Lid..  47  Ktgh 


PEEL  -  Oft  February  20to.  to 
Pacrtda  (Me  Erenbed)  and 
Francis,  a  eon,  Antony  John 
Beecbey,  a  brother  for 
Fencoy  and  Imogen. 

RUTLAND  -  On  February 
14  th  1996.  to  Chdre  and 
Huso,  a  son.  a  toother  for 
ArcNe  and  Stem. 


VRS8  -  On  19tii  rebruary.  to 
Joanne  (Me  Hart)  and  Mhoe. 
twins.  Entity  Kale  and  Lucy 
Susannah,  sisters  for 
Ttmothy. 


WALEY  -  on  February  7th.  to 
Laura  Into  Brear)  and 
Simon,  a  son.  Arthur 
Frederick,  a  brother  for 
Josbna. 


BURROUGHS  -  On  21st 
February  1996  peacefully 
after  a  courageous  fight 
against  cancer.  Jean 
Margaret,  rormerly  head 
teacher  of  Fulham  Cross 
School  and  Director  of 
Education  partner*  overseas. 
Sadly  mused  ter  her  many 
friends,  relations  and 
Itoateepnw.  Funeral  Service 
to  taka  place  on  Wednesday 
2B0i  February  at  1J»  pm  at 
the  Martiaka  Crematorium. 
No  flowers  please  but 
donations  If  desired  In  her 
memory  may  be  sent  to 
Research  Into  Ovarian 
Cancer  (R.O-C-).  PO  BOX 
5872.  London  SW16  1XR 
All  enquiries  to  Andrew 
Holmes  on  (Dial)  672-3277. 


DtCUMSON  -  Patrick  Henry- 
aged  68.  paareaaty  en  2i» 
February  at  Scunthorpe 
Qenermi  Hospital,  beloved 
husband  of  Angela,  much 
loved  father  of  Louise. 
Judah.  Jane  and  Setter  and 
loving  grandfather  to 
George.  Charles.  Marco. 
Sarah.  Emma  and  jamas. 
Private  burial  at  St 
Altcmand's  Church. 

Blyborough  on  24th 
February.  Memorial  Sendee 
at  St  Andrew’s  Church, 
Klrton-ln>Und9ey  en 


HUME  -  Lady  Catharine 
(KstJnkaX  air  WJEObghhy 
<TEre*by.  On  ntsuaiy  19th, 
X99G  peacefully  at  her  heme 
In  Chariencavtile.  Virginia, 
aged  89.  A  service  In 
celebration  or  Die  life  of 
Catherine  w  Hmne  wffl  be 
held  at  XI  o'clock  'on 
Thursday.  February  29th, 
1996  at  St  Pmfb  Itohoppal 
Church,  try.  Vbgfada,  USA. 
Burial  wm  be  at  a  liMr  date 
in  Fiianham.  Unatinshfre. 


taTHURH  -  RlCbanl  dted  « 
twnw  on  2CXh  February  after 


■I  St  Thanan  of  Canterbury. 
RyWcn  Road.  Futtaon.  (SWfl 
tm  Thursday  29*  February 
at  xi  am.  Ne  flower#. 
Donation  If  dotired  t»MMW. 
Curie  Cancer  Care.  28 
Belgrave  Sonars.  London 
SW1X  8QCl 


LEAN  -  M  home  on  Fdaruny 

82nd.  X99&  after  a  daflmd 
and  gutsy  right  against 
cancer.  Margaret  Anne  (n*e 
hit).  Beloved  wife  of 
Atastelr.  mother  of  lain 
(Little*,  stepmother  end 
grandmother.  Cremation 
private  followed  by 
TtianugiviBg  Service  at 
Mndfeart  ton#)  C2mrtS  on 
Tuesday.  Mmu  27B»  8 
-HJOm  Family  -flowers 
may  brt  donations  la  Bed  10 
Cancer  Retirt  Macminnu 

Fund  tC*B*nnmHy  Nuetog 

ftemres.  9  CosOe  Terrace. 
MifnigiOfl  sop. 


v'\  r 


[E  TIMES  FRIDAY  FEBRUARY  23  1996 


Obituaries 


:  Lord  Marshall  of  Goring,  CBE, 

1  j^RS,  former  chairman  ofthe 

Af^mic  Energy  Authority  and  (be 
Central  Electricity  Generating 
Board,  died  etancer  on 
Fdbnsuy  20j^cd  63.  He  was 
bom  on  March  5,1932. 

■'  3R  more  than  two  decades,  Walter 

•  Marshall  was  the  most  eloquent 
jokesman  and  principal  cheerleader 

r  nudear  power  m  Britain.  A 

iiionalist  who  fell  among  politicians 
nd  emerged  bruised, -he  never  quite 
nderstood  why  his  arguments  so 

•  ftenfeU  on  deaf  ears.  But  he  remained .. 
nbowed,  die  epitome  of  The  scientist-, 
ngineer  who  believes  that  all  things 
re  possible.  .  : 

He  was  bom  in  Romney,  Cardiff, 
sm  of  a  baker,  and  early  showed 
igns  of  high  intelligence  and  an 
ppetiie  for  work.  On  his  first  day  at  ; 
■■+  tooal  he  disdained  the  sandpit  and 
isisted  to  his  teacher  that  he  wanted  to 
o  sums. 

At  seven  he  identified  an.  error  in  a 
tatfts  test  book,  -and  at  17  he  was  the 
oungesfcever  undergraduate  ■  at-  Bir¬ 
mingham  University.  He  graduated 
nth  a  first  in  mathematical  physics  at 
A  and  took  his  PhD  at  22. 

His  emergence  as  a  fully-fledged 
dentist  coincided  with  the  innocent 
iptimisra  of  the  1950s,  when  nuclear 
lower  was  seen  as  an  endless. and 
nexpensive  source  erf  electricity,  so  it " 
vas  almost  inevitable  that  he  should 
-  *  je  drawn  to  work  aitbe  Atomic  Energy 
.  teseanSr  Establishment  at  Harwell. 
He  spent  a  year  at  die  University  of 
^ali&iua.  and  another  ait  Harvard, 
iefo» becoming  head  of  the  theoretical 
jhysics  division  at  Harwell  in  I960,  - 
Jeputy  director  in  1966,  and  director  in 
.  1968. 

'  He  was  elected  FRS  in  1971  and 
appointed  CBE  in  1973. 

;  Walter  Marshall  combined  intellec- .. 
tual  brilliance  with  a  forthright  man¬ 
ner  and  a  bulky  presence  which,  scane : 
found  unnerving.  Once  satisfied  of  the 
technical  merits  of  a  case,  he  was 
impatient  with  doubters  and  -prone  to 
nail  his  colours  tqp  firmly  to  the  mast, 
leaving  him  little  room  for  retreat.  His 


LORD  MARSHALL  OF  GORING 


MORTON  GOULD 


found  unnerving.  Once  satisfied  of  the  tedinperat'and  metamorphosed  into  a 
technical  merits  of  a  case,  he  was  'born-again  leftwinger  with  derided 
impatient  with  doubters  and  -prone  to  views  on  nuclear  power.  The  relation- 
nail  his  colours  tqp  firmly  tothe  mast,  ship  with  Marshall  was  bound  to  be 
leaving  him  little  room  far  retreat.  His  explosive,  and  so  it  proved.  To  Mar- 
accent  had  a  strange  Germanic  quality  Shan’s  plaint  that  there  was  no  lobby 


which  added  to  the  mystique.  His 
energy  was  formidable. 

Marshall’s  reign  at  Harwell  was 


successful  and  he  began  toe  process  of  .  you're  shaving/1 


for  nudear':  power,  in  Britain.  Benn 
once  replied:  “Yes  there  is.  Walter.and 
you  look  at  it  every  morning  when 


directing  the  laboratory- away  from 
nudear  physics  and  into  broader  areas 
of  research,  which  continues  today.  In 
- 1974  he  made  a  fateful  step,  becoming 
chief  scientist  at  toe  Department  of 
Energy,  in  uneasy  harness  with  the 
Energy  Secretary,  Tony  Brim. 

By  this  time  Bom  had  emerged  from 
he  chrysalis  of  his  early  career  as  a 


While  Marshall  did  his  besrt  to 
promote,  the  building  <rf.  pressurised 
water  reactors  in  Britain.  Benn  did  all 
he  could  to  nuclei  mine  the  whole 
concept  of  toe:  peaceful  atom.  A  parting 
of  toe  ways  was  inevitable,  and  it  came 
when  Marshall  waS  sacked  from  his 
post  jn  1977.  "It  was  awful,"  he  later 
said:  •  _ 


Public  rehabilitation  came  with  the 
election  in  1979 of  Margaret  Thatcher, 
the  only  politician  ever  really  on 
Marshall’s  wavelength.  Mrs  Thatcher 
adored  getting  her  head  around  com¬ 
plex  technical  issues  like  global  warm¬ 
ing,  arms  control  or  nuclear  power, 
perhaps  suspecting  this  lode  her  into 
areas  where  her  Cabinet  colleagues 
.seldom  dared  to  tread.  Marshall 
proved  the  perfect  foiL 
In  1981  he  became  chairman  of  toe 
Atomic  Energy  Authority,  staying  only 
a  year  in  the  post  before,  inheriting  the 
chairmanship  ofthe  Central  Electridiy 
Generating  Board,  a  far  riskier  promi¬ 
nence  for  one  with  his  combination  of 


Thatcher  for  keeping  the  lights  on 
during  toe  miners’  strike  of  J9W  and 
toerefy  making  a  major  contribution 
to  the  outcome.  •  - 

-  At  the  beginning  Man'hafl  had  to 
make  a  tough  decision.  Would  the 
strike  be  a  long  cine,  justifying  the 
immediate  burning  of  expensive  oil  in 
power  stations  his  predecessors  had 
ordered  years  before?  He  believed  so 
and  did  it,  promising  to  resign  if  he 
was  wrong,  and  the  action  dost  toe 
CEGB  dear.  He  was  right,  and 
emerged  as  a  life  pear  in  I9S5  on  Mrs 
Thatcher's  recommendation.  But  he 
could  never  have  done  ft  if  toe  CEGB 
had  nor  over-ordered  plane  in  toe 
1970s,  building  up  a  huge  generating 
surplus  which  Marshall  deployed  so 
brilliantly  to  see  off  Arthur  ScargjD. 

This  was  Marshall's  finest  hoar,  but 
disappointment  lay  ahead.  The 
Chernobyl  disaster  of  I9S6  shook 
confidence  in  nuclear  power,  though 
Marshall  was  quick  to  identify  and 
publicise  toe  technical  flaws  of  the 
Soviet  reactor  responsible,  and  con¬ 
trast  it  with  Western  designs.  In  spite 
of  his  efforts,  however,  the  nuclear 
dream  was  now  turning  sour. 

In  1989  there  was  a  further  setback. 
Once  again  he  had  staked  his  job,  this 
time  promising  to  go  if  toe  CEGB  was 
not  preserved  intact  after  privatisation. 
Cecil  Parkinson,  then  Energy  Secre¬ 
tary,  rightly  derided  that  competition 
could  be  achieved  only  if  toe  company 
was  split  Then,  at  toe  very  last 
moment,  nudear  power  was  pulled 
from  the  privatisation  when  its  true  i 
costs  were  finally  disclosed. 

Marshall  stalked  away  from  White-  I 
hall  once  more,  never  to  return.  He  j 
founded  toe  World  Association  of 
Nudear  Operators  and  was  appointed 
its  first  chairman,  advised  insurance 
syndicates  and  represented  foreign 
power  companies,  but  these  were  jobs 
below  his  true  merit.  Having  staked 
his  career  from  the  outset  on  toe 
promise  of  nudear  power,  he  suffered 
eclipse  just  as  surely  as  it  did. 

Lord  Marshal]  won  many  awards 
and  medals,  including  the  Kelvin 
Medal,  toe  Maxwell  Medal  for  Theo¬ 
retical  Physics,  and  —  inappropriately, 
some  may  feel  —  toe  Henry  DeWolf 
Smyth  Nudear  Statesman  Award.  He 
was  never  a  statesman,  but  never  a 
trimmer,  either.  He  said  what  he 
believed,  loudly  and  dearly,  and  was 
happy  to  be  judged  by  it  It  distressed 
him  toat  arguments  he  found  ' so 
powerful  left  so  many  others  unmoved. 

Lord  Marshall  lived  in  Goring-on- 
Thames,  where  he  cultivated  a  garden, 
practised  origami  played  croquet  and 
kept  upr  an  interest  in  physics.  He  is 


qualities.  He  was  knighted  in  1982 and  ■  survived  by  his  wife  Ann  and  a  son  and 
earned  toe  undying,  gratitude  of  Mrs  daughter. 


Morton  Gould,  American 
composer,  conductor  and 
pianist,  died  in  Orlando, 
Florida,  On  February  21 
aged  82.  He  was  born  on 
December  ID,  1913. 

MORTON  GOULD  was  a 
classical  composer  in  a  partic¬ 
ularly  American  mould,  who 
built  bridges  between  toe  con¬ 
cert  hall  and  popular  music, 
and  who  wrote  several  works 
which  have  become  standards 
of  tight  music. 

like  George  Gershwin  and 
Aaron  Copland.  Gould  em¬ 
ployed  familiar  jazz  and  folk 
idioms  in  -his  compositions, 
putting  them  to  more  formal, 
classical  use.  And.  like  Errol] 
Garner,  he.  was  able  to  impro¬ 
vise  delightfully  at  toe  piano 
from  a  theme  submitted  by  the 
audience.  This  latter  ability 
spilt  over  into  his  concert 
works,  making  him  particu¬ 
larly  susceptible  to  jazz  influ¬ 
ences.  and  giving  his  work  a 
great  rhythmic  freedom. 

He  was  also  an  extremely 
versatile  composer.  From  his 
first  composition  at  the  age  of 
six  to  the  winning  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Music  last 
year,  Gould  worked  on  almost 
every  aspect  of  musical  enter¬ 
tainment:  radio  and  television, 
films,  ballet  and  theatre  work, 
as  well  as  cm  the  concert  stage. 
Much  of  his  work  had  a 
strongly  patriotic  flavour, 
which  might  explain  why  he 
was  not  tetter  known  outside 
America. 

The  son  of  an  Austrian 
father  who  worked  as  an 
estate  agent,  and  a  Russian 
mother,  Gould  was  brought 
up  in  New  York.  He  began 
improvising  on  toe  piano  at 
toe  age  of  four,  and  thus 
became  known  as  an  infant 
prodigy  —  a  rather  tiresome 
label  to  be  reminded  of  when 
be  was  older  and  trying  to 
establish  himself  as  a  serious 
composer. 

He  published  his  first  com¬ 
position,  a  waltz  entitled  Just 
Six .  two  years  later.  At  eight  he 
was  awarded  a  fall  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Musical  Art.  later  to  become 
toe  Juilliard  School  of  Music; 
under  the  patronage  of  its 
director,  Walter  Damroch. 

Gould  went  cm  to  study 
piano  under  Abby  Whiteside 
at  toe  New  York  University 


School  of  Music,  from  which 
he  graduated  at  the  age  of  15 — 
although  still  in  high  school 
for  his  regular  education.  But 
in  1930  he  was  fbroed  to  drop 
out  of  school  when  the  Depres¬ 
sion  ruined  his  father.  He  then 
began  to  look  to  music  as  a 
full-time  professional  career. 

He  launched  himself  on  a 
lecture-demon  strati  on  tour  of 
East  Coast  universities.  But. 
although  this  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  he  soon  turned  to  toe 
more  lucrative  fields  of  toe 
theatre  and  radio,  evolving 
special  musical  forms  that 
could  fit  into  tight  schedules. 
He  called  these  “sympho- 
nettes"  and  ~  concert ettes". 
From  these  came  toe  melodi¬ 
ous  Pavane,  the  second. move¬ 
ment  of  the  Second  American 
Symphonette  (1935),  which  for 
many  years  was  a  staple  of  the 
light  orchestra  repertoire. 

There  was  also  Interplay  — 
originally  known  a s  American 
Conceriette  for  piano  and 
orchestra  and  composed  for 
Jose  Iturbi  —  which  Jerome 
Robbins  used  as  toe  score  for 
his  ballet  Interplay.  Late  in 
1942  Gould's  Spirituals  far 
Orchestra  was  performed. 

The  following  year.  Gould’s 
first  full  symphony  had  its 
premiere.  His  second,  per¬ 
formed  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  was  panned  by 
toe  critics  for  its  eclecticism; 


but  Gould  persisted  and 
turned  out  a  stream  of  concert 
works  over  toe  next  six  years. 
By  1949  he  was  ranked,  along 
with  George  Gershwin  and 
Aaron  Copland,  as  one  of  toe 
three  most  popular  American 
composers. 

He  had  his  awn  touring 
orchestra,  his  own  recording 
studio  and  his  own  music 
publishing  concern-  Pieces 
like  American  Salute  and 
Cowboy  Rhapsody  were  being 
played,  it  seemed,  by  almost 
every  high  school  rand  and 
orchestra  in  the  country. 

Commissions  flowed  in  over 
toe  next  three  decades.  There 
were  two  Broadway  shows: 
Billion  Dollar  Baby  in  1945 
and  Arms  and  the  Girl  in 
1950,  and  a  stream  of  concert 
performances  which  he  often 
conducted  himself,  including 
a  1966  appearance  with  the 
BBC  Festival  Orchestra  in 
London.  Gould  had  struck  a 
nerve  in  toe  American  musical 
psyche. 

He  said  of  his  own  work: 
“Whatever  newness  there  may 
be  in  my  music  is  not  so  much 
a  radical  departure  as  an 
integration  and  crystallisation 
of  influences  in  our  native 
musical  scene."  He  continued 
to  work  until  toe  end  of  his  life. 

Morton  Gould  is  survived 
by  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER  HUGH  HODGKINSON 
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ugh.  Hodgkinstm.  DSC 
t  and  Bar,  schoolmaster 
■'  and  destroyer  captain, 
died  on  January  22  aged 

84.  AJc  was  bom  on 
January  13, 1912.  .. 

;IUq(ftfIE**  Hodglrinsonv 
pproach  to  the  education  of 
oung  people,  both  within  and. 
Tthout  the  naval  service, 
ould  hardly  be  described  as 
child-centred"  or  to  have  any 
ffinity  with  today's  fashion- 
ble  doctrines.  His  singular 
chievemem  wa&to  lift  Milim 
bbey  school,  near  Blandford 
Dorset,  from  a  low  point. of 
.i  bays  and  a  parlous  bank 
lance  to  one  of  the  country's 
ost  successful,  private 
bools,  with  a  recognisable 
hos  of  its  own,  more  than  250 


pupils  ' and  a  waiting  list. 

- .  His  betid  for  example;  that 
,'fhe  officers  must  be:  tougher 
than  the -men”  was  indubita- . 
bfy  fashioned  by  his  own 
naval  .iiqibringjng.  ..Before 
being  invalided  put  in  1948 
with  persistent  ^saniis  .prob¬ 
lems,  he  w^giw^  as  ^ 
post  in  the  Navy,  ode  th  at  was 
habitually  given  only,  to  the 
best  ~  teadnng  JheT^year^dd 
new  entry  cadets  at  toe  Royal. 
Naval  College,'  Dartmouth.  . 

One  of  his  trainees  remem¬ 
bers  him  as  an  admirable 
exemplar.  "To  us  schoolboys 
he  was  very  glamorous,  with 
his  waireconLlus  medals  aind 
.  his  good  looks.  But  he  taught 
us  toe  iron  imperatives  of  our 
duty  towards  others  and  to  the 
Service,  with  wisdom,  and 
friendlin«i" 


After  ,  leaving,  toe  Navy,  he 
took  a  history degree  as  a; 
.mature  student  at  St  Catfter- 
.  ine’s  College.  Oxford.  The  next 
few  years  were  spent  teaching 
in  two.  different  schools  in 
South.: '.'Africa,,  a  .period  in 
'  which  he  also  had  a  useful 
year  at  Gordanstoun. 

Returning  to  Dorset  in  1955 
and  applying  for  .  the  job  of  a 
.hoiisemasterat Milton  Abbey, 
':.be  ..was  .  told:  “It’s;  not  a 
housemaster  we  need  but  a 
,■ headmaster.":  Thus began  14 
..  years  of  hard  labour.  The  new 
headmaster  introduced  the 
^custom  of  the  early  morning 
Tim,  the  uniform  of  lpvat  green 
-  shirt  and  shorts,  an  accent  on 
“practical  work"  with  ,  toe 
’  .hands;  regular  chapel  services 
•  and  other  measures  now  wide- 
fyseenas.arcbaic. 


Bui  behind  these  eye-catch¬ 
ing  and  often  controversial 
initiatives  flourished  a  quiet 
culturewhich  encouraged  self¬ 
esteem  and  extracted  achieve¬ 
ment  beyond  expectation,  both, 
inside  and  outside  toe  class¬ 
room. 

-  Robert  Hugh  Hodgkin  son 
joined  the  Navy  in  1925.  A 
career  in  destroyers  and  mine¬ 
sweepers  was  enhanced  by  a 
four  in  South  Africa  as  ADC 
to  the  Governor-General;  in 
South  Africa  be  met  his  wife, 
Wendy,  whom  he  married  in 
1938.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  was  second -m-com- 
raand  of  the  destroyer  Har¬ 
vester  and  then,  throughout 
1941,  of  the  crack  destroyer 
Hotspur,  which  was  based  at 
Alexandria. 

•  Hodgkinson's  book.  Before 
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the  Tide  Turned..  (1944), 
describes  how  Hotspur  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Cape 
Matapan.  It  also  tells  of  her 
participation  in  the  rescue  of 
most  of  the  British  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  troops  from 
Greece  and  Crete,  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  was  conducted 
throughout  under  relentless 
air  attack. 

Yet.  although  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Fleet  suffered  terrible 
losses,  the  gratitude  of  toe 
army  it  succoured  —  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  soldiers 
had  been  rescued  to  fight 
another  day  -—was  its  reward. 
Admiral  Cunningham's  stir¬ 
ring  call  to  his  officers  and 
men  that  “we  must  not  let 
them  {the  Army]  down"  had 
not  gone  unheeded. 

In  the  dawn  of  May 29, 1941. 
while  in  the  the  process  of 
withdrawing  from  Crete,  lad¬ 
en  with  rescued  troops. 
Hotspur  was  ordered  to  turn 
back  towards  the  coast  and 
find  the  destroyer  Imperial, 
which  was  crippled  with  defec¬ 
tive  steering  gear.  She  was  to 
take  off  toe  troops  Imperial 
had  evacuated  and  then  sink 
her.  This  Hotspur  accom¬ 
plished  and  just  managed  to 
escape  in  bread  daylight  with, 
by  that  time,  mare  than  900 
soldiers  crammed  on  board. 
Other  ships  of  the  evacuation 
force  were  not  so  lucky:  the 
destroyer  Hereward  perished 
under  air  attack,  and  there 
were  heavy  casualties  among 
the  soldiers  when  the  cruisers 
Orion  and  Dido  were  severely 
damaged. 

Hotspur  later  suffered  dam¬ 
age  herself  in  an  unpleasant 
surprise  engagement  with  two 
large  and  powerful  Vichy 
French  destroyers,  which  in¬ 


tercepted  her  and  another 
British  destroyer  off  the  Leba¬ 
nese  coast  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  With  foeir  combined 
armament  of  ten  55-inch  guns 
.  —  almost  a  light  cruiser  arma¬ 
ment  —  the  Guipard  and 
Valmv  totally  outgunned  the 
British  destroyers.  Indeed,  the 


latter  were  lucky  to  escape, 
since  toe  French  ships  were 
not  only  better  armed  but 
could  also  steam  at  40  knots  — 
several  knots  fester  than  any 
British  destroyer.  Having  ex¬ 
tricated  herself  from  this  peril, 
Hotspur  subsequently  took 
part  in  a  dozen  hazardous 


supply  runs  into  besieged 
Tobruk  until  that  crucial 
strongpoint  was  relieved  by 
toe  Eighth  Army  in  December 
1941.  She  also  participated  in 
the  sinking  of  a  U-boat. 

Hodgkin  son  was  repatriat¬ 
ed  with  jaundice,  and  it  was 
not  until  lare  1943  that  he  was 
able  to  persuade  toe  powers- 
that-be  to  give  him  a  com¬ 
mand,  toe  Hunt  class 
destroyer  Pyichley.  In 
Pytchlev.  he  earned  his  first 
DSC  as  a  consequence  of  a 
brisk  night  action  in  the  North 
Sea  off  Cromer,  successfully 
protecting  a  convoy,  at  toe  cost 
of  one  armed  trawler,  against 
an  attack  by  four  flotillas  of 
German  E-boats  numbering 
32  craft.  The  convoy  had, 
luckily,  received  advance 
warning  of  the  approach  of  toe 
enemy  by  RAF  bombers  which 
had  spotted  the  E-boats  while 
returning  from  a  raid  over 
Germany. 

Hodgkinson’s  second  DSC 
was  awarded  for  his  courage 
and  determination  as  escort 
group  commander  off  Gold 
Beadi  durirg  the  Normandy 
invasion.  He  ended  the  war  in 
Tokyo  Bay  in  command  of  the 
destroyer  Wizard. 

His  later  enthusiasms  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  book  about  toe 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  and  an  ornate  silver 
bowl  which  is  competed  for 
annually  with  great  rivalry  by 
the  sailing  teams  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  CranweJl  and  Sand¬ 
hurst. 

An  inspirational  teacher 
and  a  bright  light  in  toe  am¬ 
biguous  world  of  today's  educ¬ 
ation,  Hughie  Hodgktnson  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Wendy 
and  by  their  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


THE  NEW  GREEK  ISLAND 

(From  our  Athens  correspondent) 

A  new  island  began  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Thera 
(Santorin)  on  toe  4th  inst.  and  in  five 
days  it  attained  the  height  of  from  1 30ft 
to  150ft,  with  a  length  of  upwards  of 350ft 
and‘a  breadth  of  100ft.  It  continues  to 
increase,  and  consists  of  a  rusty  black 
metallic  larva,  very  heavy,  and  resem- 
.  bling  half-melted  scoria  that  has  boiled 
up  from  a  furnace. 

The  present  eruption  commenced  on 
Januaty  31.  A  noise  like  volleys  of 
artillery  was  heard,  but  without  any 
earthquake.  On  the  following  day  flames 
issued  from  toe  sea,  in  a  part  of  the  bay 
called  Bulkanas,  where  the  water  is 
always  discoloured  and  impregnated 
with  sulphur  from  abundant  springs  at 
the  bottom.  The  flames  rose  at  intervals 
to  the  height  of  15ft.  and  were  seen  at 
times  to  issue  from  the  southwestern 
part  of  Nea  Kaimene.  Thar  island  was 
soon  rent  by  a  deep  fissure  and  toe 
southern  part  sank  considerably.  On 


ON  THIS  DAY 
February  23, 1866 


The  Santorini  region  has  since  become  a 
popular  resort,  because  the  volcano  is 
inactive  and  there  is  the  chance  to  peer 
into  the  defunct  craters. 


February  4  the  eruptions  became  more 
violent.  Gas  forced  itself  up  from  the 
depths  with  terrific  noise,  resembling  the 
bursting  of  a  steam  boiler;  flames  arose 
at  intervals,  and  white  smoke  formed  an 
immense  column,  crowned  with  a  curled 
capital  of  dark  heavy  clouds.  The  new 
island  was  visible  next  morning,  increas¬ 
ing  sensibly  to  toe  eye  as  it  rose  out  of  toe 
sea  at  no  great  distance. 

ITALY:  Florence,  Fcbrnaiy  18 
Just  40  in  number  are  toe  Deputies  who. 


according  to  the  latest  published  list, 
have  inscribed  their  names  to  speak  in 
the  presem  debate  —  40  thieves  of  the 
precious  time  of  Italy. 

Five  of  these  orators  have  said  their 
say  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  desultory 
discussion.  If  toe  remaining  35  proceed 
at  the  same  rate,  a  vote  wifi  be  come  to  cm 
March  5.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  chance 
that,  when  half  a  dozen  more  Deputies 
shall  have  spoken,  toe  chamber  will  get 
weary,  and  will  insist  on  an  early  close  of 
toe  debate. 

The  pretext  for  all  ihis  debate  is  the  Bill 
for  granting  two  months'  supplies  —  a 
grant  that  must  be  made  if  toe  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country  is  to  go  on.  It  would 
be  erroneous  to  imagine  that  the  debate 
is  on  this  topic,  than  which  nothing 
seems  forther  from  the  thoughts  of  toe 
Chamber.  Every  honourable  Deputy 
who  has  something  to  say,  no  matter  on 
what  topic,  foists  it  into  this  discussion. 
One  develops  a  financial  plan,  another 
makes  a  long  speech  on  toe  reductions  in 
the  army,  another  takes  for  his  theme  toe 
documents  in  toe  French  Yellow-book ... 


Home  loan  interest  rate  cut 

■  The  Nationwide  Budding  Society  cut  its  mortgage  rate 
yesterday  in  a  move  to  boost  the  housing  market  The  half- 
point  cut  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  interest  for  savers 
will  cost  the  society  about  half  of  its  £400  million  annual  profit 

The  money  is  being  invested  in  customer  loyalty  in  the  face  of 
the  recent  merger  mania  that  has  brought  £1,000  handouts  to 
members  of  societies  that  have  combined  or  announced  plans 
to  become  publicly  quoted  companies . - . Page  1 

Clowes  freed  on  parole 

■  Peter  Clowes,  who  defrauded  18,000  investors  of  £16  million, 

was  freed  on  parole  yesterday  after  serving  only  four  years  of 
his  ten-year  jail  term.  Michael  Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
said  he  was  “reluctantly”  bound  by  law  to  accept  the  Parole 
Board  recommendation . Page  1 


Snow  fun 

Eton  pupQs  were  reminded  that 
throwing  snowballs  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  the  school  is  fprbidden  after 
Prince  William  was  said  to  have 
had  his  clothes  filled  with  snow 
by  classmates - —Page  I 

Scott  retort 

Sir  Richard  Scott  entered  the  pol¬ 
itical  battle  on  arms-to-lraq  last 
night  by  accusing  ministers  of 
selectively  quoting  his  report  to 
support  their  claims  that  he  had 
cleared  them  — - Page  1 

Ulster  meetings 

John  Major  unexpectedly  ar¬ 
ranged  a  round  of  meetings  with 
Unionist  and  nationalist  leaders 
as  he  sought  to  break  the  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  deadlock - Page  2 

Hospital  visit 

The  Princess  of  Wales  toured 
Imran  Khan's  cancer  hospital  in 
Lahore,  visibly  moved  by  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  patients  but  seemingly 
oblivious  to  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  her  presence . Page  3 

Oil  inquiry 

The  Transport  Secretary  ordered 
an  independent  inquiry  into  the 
Sea  Empress  accident,  and  a  mar¬ 
ine  pollution  expert  said  oil  pollu¬ 
tion  could  damage  the  Welsh 
coast  for  a  decade . Page  4 

Bomb  inquest 

The  bomb  that  killed  the  IRA 
terrorist  Ed  O’Brien  exploded 
dose  to  his  right  leg,  the  inquest 
into  his  death  was  told . Page  5 


Separate  lessons 

The  Education  Secretary  refused 
to  send  inspectors  to  check  the 
standard  and  content  of  segre¬ 
gated  religious  teaching  at  a 
Birmingham  school. — .....Page  6 

Discrimination  claim 

Resistance  to  equal  opportunity 
policies  has  grown  while  bullying 
and  racist  and  sexist  jokes  remain 
part  of  police  life,  according  to 
new  report . . Page  9 

Bunker  mentality 

Albania  is  covered  by  more  than 
700,000  reinforced  concrete  bun¬ 
kers.  indestructible  monuments 
to  45  years  of  paranoid  Commu¬ 
nist  dictatorship . Page  10 

Defence  shake-up 

President  Chirac  has  unveiled 
sweeping  plans  to  overhaul  the 
defence  establishment  He  will 
drastically  reduce  troop  num¬ 
bers.  phase  out  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  streamline  the 
armaments  industries . Page  II 

Palestine  talks 

The  senior  adviser  to  the  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  has  held  secret 
talks  with  Palestinian  leaders  and 
is  on  record  as  saying  there  will 
be  a  new  Palestinian  state  within 
two  years . -  Page  12 

Free  run  ends 

Pat  Buchanan's  free  run  ended  as 
leading  Republicans,  the  and  for¬ 
eign  governments  lashed  out  at 
his  protectionism  and  alleged 
racism . —  Page  13 


The  long  road  to  fatherhood 

■  Couples  take  four  to  six  months  longer  to  achieve  a 
pregnancy  if  the  man  spends  more  than  three  hours  a  day  in 
his  car.  according  to  a  study  by  French  researchers.  They 
believe  the  reason  is  probably  lower  sperm  counts  caused  by 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  testicles  from  sitting  so  long  in 
a  fixed  position . Page  7 
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at  Church  House,  Condon . 


Profits  damage:  British  Gas  un¬ 
veiled  the  profits  damage  it  sus¬ 
tained  after  the  company  was  hit  by 
a  shareholders’  revolt  over  salaries 
and  the  gas  regulator  cast  doubt  on 
its  financial  viability — Page  21 

Profits  up:  ICI  announced  a  near¬ 
doubling  of  pre-tax  profits  yester¬ 
day  from  £538  million  to  £951 

million  during  1995 - Page  21 

Media:  Carlton  Communications' 
tentative  plan  to  launch  a  £15  bil¬ 
lion  spoiler  bid  for  MAI,  the  rival 
that  plans  to  merge  with  United 
News  &  Media,  was  effectively 

halted _ _ Page  21 

Markets:  The  FT-SE 100  Index  rose 
14.4  to  close  at  3740.0.  Sterling's 
trade-weighted  index  fell  from  83.7 
to  83.6  after  a  fall  from  $1-5448  to 
$15433 . . Page  24 


Cricket:  England  beat  Holland  by 
49  runs  in  a  World  Cup  match  in 
Peshawar  with  no  style  but  with  the 
comfort  of  achieving  qualification 
for  the  quarterfinals - Page  40 

Golf:  Severiano  Ballesteros  accept¬ 
ed  the  offer  of  the  captaixuy  of 
Europe’s  team  for  the  Ryder  Cop 
match  at.  Vaiderrama,  Spain,  in 

September  1997 — . . Page  40 

Rugby  union:  Simon  Mason,  the 
OrreD  fullback,  will  make  his  de¬ 
but  for  Ireland  against  Wales  an 
March  Z  Ireland  make  eight 
changes  in  all;  Wales  are 

unchanged - Page  40 

Football:  Jan  Molby,  the  Liverpool 
midfield  player,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  player-manager  of  Swansea 
City,  who  are  next  to  bottom  of  the 
second  division  — . —  Page  40 


Laughing  all  the  way:  Whatever 
kind  of  show  it  may  be,  the  new 
Gulp  I^Vw  is  oertamiyaloioffun 
for  its  audience,  reports  Benedict 
:  Nightingale  ~ — .Pag * 29 

Bad  start  A  routine  production  of 
Rigole'tto  launches  English  Tbur- 
ing  Opera's  annual  tour  ui  shaky 
style _ ..... _ _ _ -.-Page  29 

Behind  the  scenes:  You  think  that 
you  saw  the  Brit  Awards  on  tele¬ 
vision  this  week,  but  you  missed 
all  the  most  important  bits,  thanks 
to  a  little  bit  of  screen  censor¬ 
ship  _ - _ : _ ...  Page  30 

Singer  speaks:  Alanis  Marissette 
is  ore  pop  star  who  does  not  have  to 
rely  on  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  She 
has  her  talent  to  carry  her 
through _ _ _ _ _ _  Page  31 


IN  THE  TIMES 

■  MUSIC  ' .  • 

Reader  offer,  take  a 
friend  to  a  conceit 
for30p 

■  BOOKS  •;•••::> 
.-Tom^Bowieton  Nick 
:Leeson's  Rogue  Trader, 
f  -  Lynne  Truss  on  the ! 

world  according  to 
Mike  Leigh  ; 


Lady -of  note:  Valerie  Grove  talks 
to  Baroness  Hollis  of  Heigh  am 
about  divorce  settiemen^  singing 
and  the.  attractions*  of  new 
Labour - - .r^.-..:Pagc  14 

Wheel  of  fortune:  Giles  Coren  vis¬ 
its  Britain's  casinos,  a  warld  of 
blackjack,  roulette  wheels  aid  sex¬ 
ual  games— .;..^.—Page  15 

Mind  the  Julia  Uewellyn 
Smith  on  why  a  gap  year  is  simply 
an  opporttmiiy  to  drink  cheap  t*er 
and  lie  in  the  sun  all  day :.  15 


University  challenge:  As  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  announces  an  inquiry  into 
higher  education^  David  Bhmkett 
explains  Labour’s  vision  of  lifelong 
learning  while  Don  Foster,  reveals 
the  lib  Dans’  plans ......  . .Page  33 

Off  course  “I  left  it  on  the  Great 
Wall  of  China.”  James  Ard glass  on 
classic  excuses  for  not  handing  in 
homework:  on  time—.-—-- Page  33 
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PETER  RIDDELL  ... 

the  conventions  of  ]Westn®rter  :' 
work  against  an  anti-ertablishment,:  ■ 
populist  Enoch  ftowell  was  per-:- 
haps  the  last  to  attract  the  support  ‘ 
But  Ids  personality  and  instincts" 
were-  the  opposite  of  a  • 
Buchanan _ _ —  Plage  8 

BERNARDLEVIN 

There  is;  1  regret  to  say,  a  hody.of ., 
people  —  not  necessarily  ignorant  j 
of -foe  arts  and  pprtictdairiy  music  . 

who  rejoice  every  lime  foe.; 
gloomy  Covent  Garden  financial.  1 
figures  are  announced.  Whar  is  ’ 
more;  there  are  genuine  opera-lov¬ 
ers  who  would  love  to  see.  Ctiyait  j 
Garden  go-down  foe  hide,  never  to  •' 
reappear  w — .—Page  16  , 


Lord  Marshall  of  Goring,  former  , 
dutitmah  qf  foe  Atomic  Energy 
Authority  and  the  Cental 
ity  Generating  Board;  M 
GooUL  American  composer;  uen 
tenantGommandier  Hugh  HodJ 
Itinsoiir  destroyer  cap  tain.  Page  iff 
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For  the  latest  regoa  by  region  forecast  24  hows 
a  dSy.  <Mal 0891  500  fataw)  by  the  «Oproprtato 
code: 

Greater  London - . - T0 1 

KontSurray  .Subset — - - 702 

DorsaLHants&tOW -  7C3 

Devon  8  CorrrwsB — .  .  — . 704 

WRs.Glouc3Avan.Som3 - 705 

Befte.Bij6cs.Oxan . . . —  .  708 

Bed3.Heits& Essex . .  . .  .  -.707 

Noffofc.Suftadc,Carnts - 708 

West  3th  Sam  SQwert.  -  703 

Shrops,  Hereto?  SWcxcs ...  _  —  .  710 

CertnVMMands  . 711 

EasiMnaands .  . . 712 

Lines  &  Humberside - -  .  .  .713 

..  .  T!t 

-  7:5 

-  .  -  716 
-  ...  717 
- 718 

-  -  .  713 
.  .  723 

_  ...  721 


DytedflPonjw  - -  -  .  7!< 

Gwynedd  &  CJwytJ  ..  7:5 

NWEnQJand .  ...  756 

W&SYoitaS.  Dates  - . 717 

NE  England . 718 

Cumbria  &  Late  OteSW  .  -.713 

SWScctiand . 720 

W  Central  Scotland  ..  . . .  ...  721 

EdBiSRtetx^WanaSorcteJS-  .  ....  7 2T 

E  Centra  Scotland .  . . 723 

CkamoanAEIftjtiands.  ..  ..  _ 72- 

NWScottand .  ...  ...  .  ..  7S 

Cafltmes5,0«1wy  &  Shetland. . .  _.  .726 

N  tretand  _ _ _  .  ...  727 

Weathercall  «s  charged  at  39p  per  maicle 
(ctwap  rare)  and  43p  per  meitce  a:  a.1  c^er 
tenes 


For  the  best  AA  trafBcAoadwate  rZcmxiai 
2*  hours  a  day.  dtat  0336  act  tcSowsd  t/  tne 
appropriate  cade: 

London  &  SE  traffic,  rowhmria 

Area  vxthin  M25  - - 73: 

Essey>ie«fsB«laStjdts.Bffita.Cten  732 

KenVSuray.'Suasm'Haiits  .  73c 

MS  London  Crtrta!  arty . 736 

nrovi  m  uhdc  ana  i  tauffuiu 

National  motorways _ _  _ _  ...  .737 

West  Country  ...  -  .  TZo 

Wales . .  .  739 

MxSareis .  .  .  7J0 

East  *Vvj%a  .  .  tsi 

Ngrfh-wes:  England  ..  .  - ,7«2 

NodMw?  &»jana  ....  7ca 

Scotland  ..  ...  744 

Northern  IreCand- . . .  ..74= 

AA  Rcadma&h  is  charged  at  23s  per  -n  ru/e 

I, cheap  rate)  and  per  trenute  ar  a  i  cw 
tenai 


HIGHEST  4  LOWEST 


□  General:  England  and  Wales 
wffl  have  a  mainly  cloudy  start  with 
mist  and  fog  slow  to  dear  from 
central  and  eastern  areas.  There  will 
be  some  bright  spells  for  a  time 
early  in  the  day,  but  overcast  skies 
ancf  outbreaks  of  rain  will  spread 
from  the  west  during  dayfight  hours. 

Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland 
wiH  have  a  wet  start  with  sleet  and 
ran  although  the  east  coast  may  be 
briefly  dry  around  dawn. 

The  persistent  rain  will  dear  from 
the  west  by  lunchtime  with  brighter 
weather  and  blustery  showers 
following.  Eastern  parts  of  Scotland 
will  be  dry  by  the  afternoon. 

□  London,  Central  S,  SE  Eng¬ 
land,  E  Anglia:  mist  and  fog 
patches  clearing,  some  bright 
spells  developing.  Outbreaks  of 
rain  during  foe  evening  and  night. 
Wind  westerly  light  becoming 
southerly  moderate.  Max  6C  (43 F). 

□  E,  W  Midlands,  Central  N,  E 
England:  mist  and  fog  clearing 


during  the  day  but  it  will  be  mainly 
doudy  with  outbreaks  of  rain  during 
the  afternoon.  Dry  lata-.  Wind 
southerly,  light  becoming  mod¬ 
erate.  Feeling  cold.  Max  5C  (41 F). 

□  Channel  tales,  SW,  NW  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  Lake  District,  Isle  of 
Man,  SW  Scotland:  doudy  and 
mainly  dry  start  Rain  during  morn¬ 
ing,  brighter  with  showers  later. 
Wind  south  to  southwesterly,  mod¬ 
erate.  Max  9C  (48F). 

□  NE  England,  Borders,  Edin¬ 
burgh  &  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
Moray  Firth:  mainly  dry  and  bright 
start  out  showers  for  a  time.  Dry  by 
dusk.  Wind  southerly  fresh  or 
strong.  Max  8C  (48F). 

□  Glasgow,  Central  Highlands, 
NE,  NW  Scotland,  Argyfl,  Ork¬ 
ney,  Shetland,  N  Ireland;  rain  and 
sleet  Brighter  by  the  afternoon. 
Sleet  and  snow  after  dark.  Wind 
southerly  strong.  Max  6C  (43F). 

□  Outfoolc  showers  and  sunny 
spells,  but  rain  in  foe  southeast 


intervals 
Cloudy 
■h  Drizzle 

t* 

Overcast 

jfrRain 


44  showers 


Changes  to  the  chart  below  from  noon;  low  1  will  remain  stationary  to  the 
«  |  Iceland  and  slowly  fin.  High  N  will  drift  southeast  and  decline 
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Budapst 
Cbbs 
Cape  Tn 

ordush 

Cologne 


7  4S  i 
16  61  a 
20  60s 
a  *1  1 

2  36  I 
15  59  e 
73  04! 

15  66  S 

zs  at  s 

a  84  r 
5  48  a 

16  61  a 
-1  301 
-5  23  c 
19  «1 

3  ST  t 

4  391 
0  32e 
-2  sat 

72  72S 

17  63  r 
IE  61  - 

1  34  1 
-2  2S  Si 


Cacti  13  551 

Cphagn  -*  2S  t 

DuMn  5  41  c 

Oubrem*  S  41 1 

Faro  1152* 
Florence  7  45  f 

Fraafckn  2  28  s 

Fundd  U  571 

Geneva  -I  30  I 

QbaBW  13  55  s 

Uchlnld  -9  16  si 

Hong  K  9  48  c 

Imndt  -1  30  et 

WvM  IS  S9( 

JedOab  S  90  S 

Jo-bura  24  75  f 

L  Atiom  t5  59  e 

LPafea*  IS  64  1 

LaTquet  1  v< 

Lisbon  8  48a 

LuxonAg  -3  27  f 

Luxor  25  77  a 

Madrid  5  41  9 

Mtosrsa  9  481 

Taiywnritees  al  midday 


MMasa  1»  52  s  SfVi*co  10  sfc 

«S4f  SPteto  26  79  c 

Vtorrme  23  73  a  SaMuBti  ..  27  so 

Moocec  23  73  a  SsntiSQO.  28.82* 

Jtert  28  82  s  S*o4  3  37  s 

7  45 1  Stic' par  29  84 1 

“wr  7  «  •  sriloim  -7  IS  an 

Moawr  0  Sawb'rg  -3  27 1 

SfSSl  '  J  25  ■"  Z*  73  f 

NDeW  25  77a  Tsngler  11  52* 

NYcrt  7  45  (0  TetAvto  17  B3  S 

29  M  f  T«w9r  18  64  c 

SSS”  1  S'  Tofcyo  .  7  45  a 

Nto  16  50  a .  toraoo  4  39 1 

Oata  -9  16  c,  Tuts  9  48  f 

Psrta  •  1  34  1  VMancta  «J  50* 
7  45  a  Vanc'ver  -  7  45  6 
Perti  31  88  a  Vonte*  8  43  a 

Ptmj*  -5  23  e  Warn*  -2 .2B.c 

RajUto*  -3  27m  WMaw  :-228sn 

Wwde*  K  59 1  Wash-ton  15  59  * 

B21  »Wngton  17  631 

Wjwfc  20  68  s  Zurich  -3  27  sn 

Rome  5  41  1 

local  tone.  X  -  not  wafabta 
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Sun  rian: "  .  ..StnaafK  .: 
•  ..:  7.00an.  ;  528pm 

MotMiMft*  -MaanriM" 
...  1121pm  .  ..&53  4m. 

FW  quarter  Fstauary  26 . 


London  629  pm  to  628  am 
Bristol  539  pm  to  7.0&  am  1 

&Snburah533  pm  to  7.19em  . 
Hanchaaar  S34pra  to  7J0  am  - 
Pereanc«5S3pmto7l7am 


